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¥T WOULD SEEM A THANKLESS and useless task to write anything 

further against our modern way of celebrating the Fourth of July. 
|. Last year more was written than ever before, and yet the “jolly celebra- 
tion” cost us 164 young lives, and 4249 were more or less seriously injured, 
niany of the latter being maimed for life. Truly might we almost ask, 
“What’s the use?” 


THE SIMPLEST WAY FOR A WRITER to look at the matter 
is undoubtedly as a woman put it to us last year: “If 
American parents want to be such idiots as to let their 
children be killed or maimed for life, on the Fourth of 
July, let them go ahead. What do you care? You have 
done your part.” But no reform is ever accomplished by 
giving it up. It is true that about every known argument 
has been exhausted. Yet the slaughter goes on. No form 
of death is so horrible in its suffering as lockjaw, and 
directly in the face of every precautionary word uttered last Fourth of July to 
parents, the lives of 73 poor little souls passed out after going through the 
fearful convulsions of the disease. Is it possible that words have ceased to 
be effective to rouse the American parent on this senseless celebration of 
the Fourth of July?) Suppose we try a picture, the picture we give on this 
page through the courtesy of ‘“ Life,” in which it was first published. Will 
it be said of the American parent that he holds the life of his little boy or 
girl so cheap that he will fail to see the lesson of this powerful picture? 


| “Let the 
Children 
be Killed” 


























PYRIGHT, 1S06, BY LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Not a Very Pleasant Picture, is It? 


Is the child dead, you ask? No. Would it were! Just an hour before the 
child was as healthy and bright as your child. Now it lies there witha lifetime 
of utter darkness before it. ‘The sight of both eyes has been put out for the 
rest of its life by the explosion of a cannon cracker. ‘This same thing 
happened to on/y 24 children last Fourth of July! 

The grief of the parents is deep—now, when it is too late! Yet how 
much suffering might have been spared—a lifetime of it—by a little 
common-sense, a little prevention on the part of the father and mother! 


[ 7 PERHAPS IF BOTH WORDS AND PICTURE fail of effect 
RQ | this heartbreaking little story, told by a mother, may not: 
| Fr ; 
| ““ My boy of ten was setting off firecrackers on the 
| Just | last Fourth, when one failed to go off, and he, with 
a Little | his little sister of five, ran to “see why.’ The boy 
Story blew on it to see if it was lighted. We cried a 


perfunctory, cautioning word from our comfortable 
seats on the porch. But it was too late: the cracker 
was lighted, and in a moment the flash was in the boy’s face. He 
fell stunned, and as we ran to pick him up my husband discovered, 
to his horror, that our dear little girl’s thin underclothing was ablaze. 
He rolled her on the grass while a friend brought a blanket and 
wrapped her upin it. But our darling was burnt beyond recognition: 
her body was all burnt save her head and feet: her face was 
absolutely cooked. She lived four hours. The sight has entirely 
left one of the eyes of our boy, while that of the other eye is still, 
nearly a year after, in grave doubt!” 
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THAT IT IS STUPID TO BE SICK isa new idea, because we 
have always believed that most of our,illnesses were either 
accidents or foreordained. Now we are rapidly learning 
that our illnesses are largely of our own making: of our own 
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Sickness carelessness: of our own stupidity, in fact. We are begin- 
Now ning to realize that our good health lies in our own hands 

esi and not in the skill of the doctors. We have only to do a 
Stupidity 








few things: to stop our inordinate eating: to live enough 
in the open air, or sleep with enough air in our rooms: 
to drink enough water: and nine-tenths of the illnesses to which we have 
been prone will never come near us. But it is because we will not curb 
our appetites: because we have been afraid of fresh air: because water 
is the cheapest article we have, is within our reach for the having, and 
therefore not valued for its wonderful medicinal qualities, that we undergo 
mental and bodily suffering. It is due to our own stupidity, in other words, 
that we are ill: not always so, of course, but in the vast majority of cases. 
We will not take the simplest measures to keep well. We refuse to believe 
in the simplest truths, but cling with deathlike tenacity to the old theory, for 
instance, that older nations like Japan and Germany have long since dis- 
carded, that we must eat meat twice and thrice a day to “keep up our 
strength” (always forgetting the fact that meat produces energy that soon 
burns out, but not strength); we hug to our bosom the fallacy that “night 
air’ is dangerous, whereas it never injured a single well mortal being; that 
we must heat up our rooms to keep well, whereas the very heated air, with- 
out a constant current of fresh air, makes us ill; that both we and our 
children must remain indoors when jt rains because the dampness is 
injurious, whereas the air is never so pure as when it rains or snows. But 
these are all “‘new-fangled notions,” we say, as we are apt to call any ideas 
that upset what’ we have long believed. We resent having our pet little 
notions disturbed —even at the cost of our health! 








A “PACIFIER” IS A BLACK OR WHITE rubber nipple 
without a hole in it. It is given to a baby to “keep him 
§ quiet,” and it does. So about nine-tenths of the babies 
one sees suck these “ pacifiers,” and now it is discovered 
An Injury that the alarming increase of the growth of adenoids and 
to enlarged tonsils is directly due to these supposedly harm- 
the Child less “pacifiers.””. A physician who has given more than 
twenty years of his life to work among children in hospital, 
a dispensary and in private work among the poor and wealthy 
declares that about nine-tenths of the cases of enlargement of the tonsils 
and the presence of adenoids can be directly traced to the use of the 
“ pacifier”; and the medical profession, almost as a unit, has indorsed this 
discovery and statement. The constant sucking of the “ pacifier’? causes 
the soft palate of the child to rest against the posterior wall of the mouth 
constantly, and this constant friction tends to produce irritation and con- 
gestion. ‘The “pacifier” has now been absolutely abolished in children’s 
hospitals. The discovery is an important one, since there is no question 
that these “pacifiers” are universally used, while it is also true that the 
increasing need of operations upon children for adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils has mystified both physicians and parents. 











A WOMAN PASSED THROUGH the San Francisco earth- 
quake and was left a nervous wreck. The fearful shock 
to her nervous system left lines on her face which she 


a 





F feared would become permanent markings. She was a 
When young woman, and to such a woman premature lines upon 
Woman the face are not looked upon as a blessing. With her 
Stoops husband she consulted the most prominent and most widely- 


advertised dermatologist, or “beauty doctor,” in America. 
He at once told her that the lines could be readily, per- 
manently and painlessly removed, and that there would be no mark left 
upon her face to show that it had been treated. She was assured that no 
paraffin or other deleterious substance would be used, and that such cases 
as hers were very common and of the kind the “staff” of the “beauty 
institute” really most preferred to deal with, because of the ease with which 
they were handled and the invariable success that attended the treatment. 
The woman was won over by the plausible arguments, and the treatment 
was begun. In a little while the woman’s face became badly swollen and 
the flesh very sore. The “staff” of “physicians” became alarmed them- 
selves at the result, and the woman was put under the care of an “electrical 
specialist ” in this marvelous “institute.” She was neglected by him and 
passed from one “ physician” to another, until each in turn began to dodge 
the times set for her to visit the place by not being on hand. Finally she 
insisted upon being treated by the “head physician.” He declared that 
not enough of the fluid used (which had poisoned the face) had been 
injected under the skin, and insisted on her continuing the electrical treat- 
ment. But the woman had endured enough, had suffered enough. She 
consulted a physician, who was horrified at her condition, and she is in his 
hands today after weeks and months of suffering! 
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A MAN LosT HIs WIFE, and, facing the problem of a 
house and children, he engaged a housekeeper at ten dollars 
83 a week. Then the eldest daughter was graduated from 


college: an efficient, bright young woman. To help along 


A Daughter} the family it was her dream to teach or write or tutor. But 
Who the father remembered that the mother had taught the 
Kept House daughter housekeeping during her vacation. “Why a 








housekeeper, with Clara at home?” thought the father, 
So he dismissed the housekeeper, and Clara was installed, 
cheerfully giving up her ideals, and doing what? Running a big house, 
paying its bills, employing three servants and keeping them happy (not 
easy!), superintending the clothes, manners, lessons of her brothers and 
sisters, and straightening out their fracases—practically a business that 
affords no leisure: no thought of herself: not even “an evening out” as the 
servants have. : 

“She manages splendidly: she’s worth five of that housekeeper I had,” 
said the father to a woman-friend, a friend of his wife, whereupon she 
answered: “Isn’t that nice for Clara? She has so wanted some definite 
occupation after college, and this work gives it to her, and I suppose means 
practically the same income as teaching or writing would?”’ 

“Income?” said the father, aghast. “An income to any daughter for 
running her father’s house? Preposterous!”’ 

“ But you just said,” answered the woman, “that she was worth five of 
your former housekeeper, and you paid her ten dollars a week?” 








THE “MERE MAN” LOOKED at the woman friend of the 
family, and said, in a dazed sort of a way: “ But—but she 

B gets what she wants whenever she asks for it.”’ 
“Of course,” said the woman; “I need not be told 


“And the that her father is generous. I know he is. If Clara needs 
Woman twenty-five dollars for clothes I suppose she asks you for 
Spake” it at the breakfast-table and some time before the end of 








the week she gets it. Next week perhaps she needs shoes, 
and I suppose you give her four or five dollars. Or a dollar 
for carfare or for stamps—please. No doubt she asks you for her church 
money, too, and of course, as you say, ‘she gets it.’ But she always has to 
ask, doesn’t she? Does the cashier in your bank—or the teller or the 
bookkeeper—ask you for the money whenever he wants some clothes or 
shoes or carfare? Would he suffer such a loss of self-respect? No, of 
course not, you say. Well, is Clara doing less in your home than your 
cashier or teller is in your business? You pay people in your: bank what 
they are worth: but you don’t pay your daughter a penny, and yet you say 
she is worth five housekeepers. You rob her of her leisure: you take away 
her best energies: she plods month in and month out, and yet what has she 
to show for it at the end of it all? Not a penny that is her own.” 
And the following week Clara came into her own! 











BEFORE WE ACCUSE THE GAS MAN, the oil man or the 
/ electric-light company of giving us poor illuminants, as 
SB we are all so wont to do, we should look around our rooms 
and see what is the reflecting power of our walls. The best 


When the oil, gas or electricity is powerless to light a room if the color 
Light is that we have on our walls “eats it all up,” as the saying 
eae goes. For instance, a white wall will reflect fifty per cent. 








of light, whereas a red wall-paper will reflect only fifteen 
percent. A light buff or yellow will reflect forty-five per 
cent.: a dark brown about twelve and a half per cent. A light apple-green 
wall-paper will reflect forty per cent.: a dark green will give us fifteen per 
cent. reflection. Dark wood trimmings “eat up” light: white wood reflects 
it. Velvets, chintzes, burlaps will also “eat up” light: so will wall-paper, 
whatever its color, but a tinted-surface wall reflects the light. Wall-paper 
in patterns is not only one of the greatest of all known absorbers of light, 
but it also has a bad effect on nerves and eyes. If you want to use wall-paper 
have it plain: the plainer the better for us mentally and physically: and the 
smoother the surface the more light it will reflect. ‘The way a room faces 
must likewise be considered: those rooms fronting north or east require 
lighter-colored papers or surface tints than do rooms facing south or west 
into which the sun naturally gets a chance to shine. We all want to get the 
most light in a room, but when we fail, and we feel the light is poor, we 
are all too ready to lay the blame on the illuminant, whereas in nine cases 
out of ten it may be wholly our own fault in a wrong treatment of our 
walls. If we only gave a little thought to this important matter we should 
have much better light in our homes, protect our eyesight, save our nerves 
and tempers, and reduce our lighting bills considerably. 








THERE IS ACRY ABOUT WOMEN that is not healthy: the 
cry that woman needs to learn to think more, that she 
8B should know more about books and music and art, and about 


what the world is doing. There is no doubt of the need 


Where among women to think more, but their need of thought is 
Womenare | ot so much along the lines laid down here as it is in the 
wanted practical every-day things that pertain most strongly to plain 








human living. Whatthe average wontan stands in need of 
learning is to put her brains to practical uses again: the 
home, the child, the school, and the problems which go with these great 
factors of modern practical living, are crying out for woman’s hand and brain. 
The intense intellectual activity that the club movement has propagated 
among women is not real practical mentality, although we will not go so far 
as to say that it may not have tended to develop it somewhat. But it is time 
that woman should turn back to her natural vocations, and we can only hope 
that her detour from the peacetul paths of her normal walk in life will result 
in her bringing back with her some useful bits of knowledge. We want 
everywhere some busy women who know how to think straight and act wisely, 
but we want their thought along the lines that God intended for women, and 
not along the lines that He proposed for men. 








THE GLOVED HAND OF THE CLEVER SWINDLER is laid 
upon the church, and, forsooth, the church knows it not! 
8 An illustration of what happened recently at a prominent 
church in Ohio shows how this swindle is worked: 
A Swindle At an afternoon tea given by women of the congrega- 
on tion a woman occupied the platform ostensibly to lecture 
the Church | UP? “Health for Women.” Prefacing the lecture, the 
audience was supplied with blanks upon which each one was 
requested to write her name and address. The papers 
being collected, a count showed three hundred women in attendance, and 
for the privilege of talking to them this woman paid an agreed price of three 
cents apiece, adding to the church fund the sum of nine dollars. The 
speaker, a woman of perhaps sixty, then went on to say that, as she had 
been saved from chronic invalidism and the prospect of an early grave to a 
state of robust health, she deemed it her Christian duty to go out into the 
world and direct her efforts that other sufferers might likewise be restored. 
Then she explained what brought about her marvelous cure: and here, of 
course, came the milk in the cocoanut. She mentioned certain “ patent- 
medicine ”’ remedies, and then said that these remedies might be purchased 
from her during her week’s stay in the city, or from an agent, a member of 
the church, whom she had appointed. She also announced that she would 
call at homes of the afflicted who so desired, give counsel, and make diag- 
nosis of their ills, without charge. Her headquarters were in a large city 
sixty miles distant, but she intended making weekly trips to this smaller 
city so that personal attention might be given “her patients.” 

Interviews with the agent and three of her ex-patients very quickly satis- 
fied an inquirer that the “cure” was nothing more than a swindle from start 
to finish. And yet three or four weeks later the same “lecture” was given 
at another of the prominent local churches, reputedly conservative! 

And so does the “ patent-medicine” charlatan, his advertisements pushed 
out of the religious papers, lay direct hands on the church itself, and 
actually make the Church of Christ lend its direct codperation and indorse- 
ment to his nefarious traffic. Surely the limit has been reached! 














MANY A WOMAN HAS WANTED TO HAVE in her home 

some of the chintzes or the other decorative materials made 
§ by William Morris. But when she went to buy them she 
invariably found they were high in price: that she could 


The not afford them. Then she would ask: How did William 
Cheapest Morris hope to help good decoration when everything made 
on tie Bek by him is so high in price that only the rich can afford it? 


This is the answer: William Morris never considered the 
buyer, but always the workman. He contended that cheap 
work made cheap men: that every cheap article produced meant a beggarly 
wage to the worker, and that only by paying a decent price to the workman 
could you make a decent man out of him, fill him with an actual love for his 
work and get from him a good article. What was the result? Every piece 
of chintz, velour, velvet or tapestry that came from William Morris’s shop 
was of the very best: it was honestly made because the worker, being 
decently paid, could take the time to make his product the best. The result 
was that every purchaser was pleased : he got a good article for his money, 
and being good it outlasted, as ten to one, the cheaper product. In other 
words, William Morris did not try to see how cheap he could make an 
article, but how good it could be made. Then when the purchaser bought 
it he bought something that would hold its color, retain its shape, and its 
beauty faded not, but mellowed with time. He worked along the old, true 
idea: that a good article is always the cheapest in the long run, although you 
have to pay more for it at the beginning. And in this respect he was the 
best friend the person of moderate means ever had, for there is no truer 
saying than that it is only the very rich that can afford to buy cheap products. 














IN SPITE OF ALL THE NEW OPENINGS FOR*WOMEN an 
astonishing number of parents and guardians still cling to 
8 the superstition that there is but one truly refined and 


pleasant profession for their girls. Some even go so far as 


So Easy to believe it also to be easy! The same people who would 
to be « be quick to acknowledge that serious study and preparation 
ei were absolutely essential to a successful nurse, doctor, 








actress or novelist, are entirely satisfied that nothing buta 
good education (or even a passable one) is needed to make 
a first-class teacher. ‘‘It is soeasy to be ateacher,” wehear. Yet, perhaps, 
no other vocation into which a woman can enter really demands a higher 
degree of aptitude, not tomention training. Just consider this one fact: that 
in no other business, save in teaching, is the purchaser radically opposed to 
receiving “ the goods ”’ after they have been paid for! Imagine your butcher 
having to coax and cajole you into letting him send home the beef that 
you have bought and paid for. Fancy a reluctant family putting obstacles 
in the way of the postman’s delivering the mail! Yet the teacher has to 
contend with the preference of every wholesome child for play rather than 
work. Schools arethe only establishments employing truant officers. Effort, 
self-control and love of learning are not universal human traits, like the 
desire to receive mail ora relish for something good to eat. Beyond all 
questions of equipment, to avoid degenerating into a mere conscientious 
drudge, the teacher must be born with a blind instinct toward teaching 
Her mind must be so constructed that she no more questions the value of 
what she is doing than a,robin wonders if it is worth while to build a nest. 
She must possess enough lasting enthusiasm to make her pupils believe in 
the importance of education: to make them like what they naturally dislike 
Failing this, she is doomed to a life of embittering struggle and discourage 
ment. And yet, year after year, we see girls unknowingly taking up this 
difficult profession—attracted chiefly by the “gentility” of the work, the 
“easy ” hours of from nine to three, or less, the Saturdays off, and the three 
months’ vacation. It all looks attractive, yes; but it is the other side of the 
picture that wears to a frazzle some of our finest girls who, unqualified for 
so arduous a task, overlook some talent that they do possess whereby they 
might earn a far more congenial and successful living. 
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By Myra Kelly 


Author of “Little Citizens,” “Wards of Liberty,” etc. 


R. OWEN,” said a soft little voice, 
coming apparently from the leg of 
the bed—‘‘ Mr. Owen, you’re to 
get up, sir.” 

Owen turned sleepily to the side 
from which the summons seemed 
to come and beheld the top of a 
red and tousled head. 

‘* Ah, you, Michael Dwyer,”’ 
said he; ‘* and how do you happen 
to be here?”’ 

‘* Katy-parlor-maid was for keepin’ me out, sir!’’ the 
explanation began; ‘‘ but I told her it was the Ould 
Gintleman himself sent me for you.” 

‘‘The Old Gentleman? That has a 
Climb up and tell me more about it.’’ 

Michacl Dwyer Carey, thus encouraged, swarmed up 
the bedpost and perched, grinning, upon its top. Owen 
glanced at his watch: nine; then out through the broad 
window : sunshine. 

‘“The Ould Gintleman keeps his bed,’’ remarked 
Michael Dwyer conversationally. ‘‘ He never gets up at 
all, at all. An’ he wants to see ye. So you’ll be gettin’ 
up, please, Mr. Owen. He sent me for ye.” 

‘Very well,’”? yawned Owen, ‘‘ I'll get up and go with 
you.” He was growing accustomed to strange summonses 
jeading to queer interviews, and his knowledge of the 
people and conditions in the forlorn little Irish village 
would have amazed his father, the General, recently re- 
tired from the Indian Branch of Her Majesty’s Service, and 
alarmed his brother Desmond, a London barrister and 
staunch upholder of Her Majesty’s Irish policy. 


ax 
Owen’s friendship with Michael Dwyer Carey, eldest 














sinister sound. 


For this was witchery. These box hedges high 
as trees; these rioting poppies, clambering roses, 
tangles of all growing sweetness, and the great 
brooding house, belonged to fairyland. It was the 
palace of the Sleeping Beauty. In the centre of 
the garden was a fountain set evidently above a 
spring, for the water had overflowed its boundaries 
and all around the flowers grew tall and rank and 
ghostly in the sunshine. In and out through this 
jungle of hedge and walk and bed the little path led 
on to the house. Of one thing Owen was already 
assured: the path was never made by the feet of 
men. In dozens of places it was crossed by a branch 
only shoulder-high. In others there was so small a 
space between tree and wall, or gate and post, that 
even the slender Owen could scarce follow it. 


ox 


The sun shone hotly down upon the marble pave- 
ment of the esplanade ; little breezes shook the trails 
of ivy dangling from urn and wall; a thrush was sing- 
ing exultantly ina gnarled white holly tree. And still 
Michael Dwyer pressed forward and _ still Owen 
followed him through the wide door and through a hall 
all hung about with torn banners and noble portraits, 
gem-studded shields and archaic weapons. Every- 
where was silence. Everywhere was wealth and 
exquisite taste. Up a wide stairway Michael’s bare 
feet pattered, and Owen found himself standing in 
the doorway of a great state bedroom, through whose 
tall windows he saw again the overgrown garden and the 
neglected park. 

In the centre of the room was a four-post bed, curtained 
in heavy green. 
wrapped in a dressing-gown of gold-embroidered, green 





Propped upon the spotless pillows and 
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a a ~~ 
DRAWN BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG belle 
“The Tall Gray Figure was Coming Toward Her” 


napkin in which her host had swathed her, and she found 
some difficulty in managing the heavy spoon with which 
she was eating stirabout and cream. She greeted Owen’ 
with a wide and creamy smile, and went serenely on with 
her repast as he turned to obey his host’s behest, and dis- 


son of the surly coachman of Avonmere, had originated in 
the protection of a white ‘‘chucken,’”’ sole object of 
Michael’s love, which had foregathered with the General’s 
larger herd and been marked for slaughter by the General’s 
poultry man when Owen appeared and reprieved her. 
Thereafter he was frequently conscious that he was followed 
by a friendly pair of blue eyes when he strolled or sat in 
the garden, and by a pair of bare and sturdy legs when he 
roamed farther afield. 

On this bright June morning they passed the black door- 
ways of the village, and turned in at a gateway so over- 
grown with grass and creeper, so blocked by shrub and 
broken wall, as to be almost indistinguishable. Owen had 
noticed the place in his ramblings and had set it down as 


satin, a handsome gentleman of some fifty years was having 
his breakfast. 

‘* He’s here,’? Michael Dwyer Carey announced lacon- 
ically ; and Owen found himself returning the regard of the 
most handsome, hopeless, restless eyes which he had ever 
seen. As he advanced to the foot of the bed the gentle- 
man raised himself upon his pillows and examined his 
visitor. With absolute gravity, yet absolute courtesy, he 
turned to Michael Dwyer Carey : 

‘*This is your young gentleman?’ he asked, and as 
Owen was about to reply he went on, still addressing the 
child: ‘* You will tell him, if you will be so kind, that I am 
glad to welcome him, though I cannot speak to him. It is 
years since | have spoken to an adult. Tell him he is the 


covered that all the chairs in the room, though normal in 
other regards, had been shortened to half their original 
height—for children, he realized; and he understood the 
eccentricities of the little path. Feeling more and more 
like a man in a fairy tale he drew one of the tallest of the 
chairs within conversational distance of the bed and seated 
himself. 

‘* My dear Miss O’Rourke,”’ he began, lending himself 
whimsically to his host’s whim, ‘‘ I must ask you to convey 
my regards to your principal and to assure him that, 
although it affords me the keenest pleasure to meet him, | 
should never have thought of intruding upon him without 
the invitation, almost the command, which Michael Dwyer 
delivered to me.”’ 








the country seat of some ruined or self-exiled family. But 
Michael Dwyer trotted forward with an elate familiarity and 
dragged his companion up a grass-grown avenue. 

The trees towered over them magnificently, and weeds 
and underbrush obscured the spaces which had once been 
lawns. Michael soon left the disused avenue and turned 
into a well-marked little path which ran through the 
tangled shrubbery and then debouched upon a terrace 
edged by a balustrade of marble, broken and time-stained, 
with here and there a low-backed bench or a quaint statue. 
Below stretched the gardens—acres of gardens—long 
run to seed; and beyond them tier upon tier of terrace — 
all set out with urns and seats, and steps of marble —led 
up to a time-stained, ivy-covered house. 

Owen dropped at the foot of a one-armed satyr on a 
headless goat and stared about him in sheer amazement. 











first person of man’s stature who has crossed my threshold 
for ten years. Ask him to draw up a chair, and warn him 
that, if he has any communication to make to me, he must 
do so through the intervention of Miss Biddy O’ Rourke, 
who will act as his interpreter. 
tion with the world of men.”’ 


misanthrope drew his green-and-gold wrappings more 
closely about him, and waved a well-cared-for hand in the 
direction of the very young lady who was _ breakfasting 
with him. 

So small a young lady was Miss Biddy O’ Rourke that she 
was well-nigh imperceptible among the folds of the linen 


I have severed my connec- 
And thereupon this kindly 


‘*And you, Michael Dwyer, may tell Mr. Owen 
Fitzgerald that what he says is quite true,’’ the cultured 
voice from the bed declared. ‘‘ You may inform him that 
it is for the enforcement of this formality that the rifle 
beside the pillow is kept there—loaded. Mr. Fitzgerald 
will understand that in the first few years of my retirement 
I found it difficult to avoid unwelcome visitors. This will 
be further explained to Mr. Fitzgerald, if you will mention 
that I have several living relatives and that the property 
is not entailed.”’ 

Michael’s vocabulary was unequal to this demand. 
Nothing daunted, the voice went on: ‘‘I want you to 
present me in due form to our guest. I beg you to tell 
him that Cormac McCormac—The McCormac, to be 
exact—is glad to see his new neighbor, and that only the 
habit of years and the vow taken at a period of great 
stress of spirit prevent The McCormac from taking Mr. 
Fitzgerald by the hand and saying so.”’ 
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Owen started involuntarily. So this was The 
McCormac of whom he had heard so much: the man 
who had suddenly, in mid-career of pleasure, extrava- 

ance, politics and popularity, turned hermit. ‘There had 
Keon from time to tinfe vague rumors that his influence 
might still be traced in the affairs of the nation: that his 
wealth found channels unsuspected by organized relief 
boards and unacknowledged by political parties. But 
no one saw him. No one knew him. 

‘* And you will assure The McCormac,’’ Owen made 
haste to respond, ‘‘ that I am deeply sensible of the 
honor he does me; that the sound of his great name stirs 
me as it must stir any man who loves his unfortunate 
country and the men who have loved her; that history 
has made me familiar with the dead bearers of that 
name; and that I have met with many men and women 
who feel that Ireland lost a great fortress and ornament 
when The McCormac turned his back upon her.’’* 


or 


The dark eyes under the gray hair flashed ominously. 
A long arm shot out and, catching Michael Dwyer by a 
shoulder, turned the boy’s face to Owen: ‘‘ You tell 
him,’’ the deep voice thundered, ‘‘ that The McCormac 
never deserted Ireland ; that he has stayed with her when 
nearly all his class have left her. Tell him that I would 
gladly die for her, as many a better man has died, if my 
dying would do her any good. I tried to live for her 
once. I staked everything, life, hope, ambition—and 
something dearer than all these — upon an attempt to free 
her. I have not left this house since I knew that I had 
failed to give her back her place among the nations of the 
world. But she is ruined. Beggared in an age when 
poverty is crime. She, the dainty, sensitive, laughter- 
making, music-loving lady of the nations held penniless 
in England’s power. Forced to crawl to England’s feet 
broken and begging. Begging for mercy and bread!”’ 

The under lip of Owen’s interpreter protruded omi- 
nously and Michael Dwyer crawled under the bed. The 
McCormac swept on. ‘‘ But I sent for Mr. Fitzgerald 
with a definite purpose. I have lately heard—we will 
omit the channels —that his father has been appointed a 
Justice of the Peace and that he has already shown a 
spirit of —since you are addressing his son, you will call 
it impatience—toward the surrounding peasantry.’’ 
Owen flushed painfully — he knew this to be a very mild 
statement of the case. The General’s justice had been 
untempered by aught save his own temper and intoler- 
ance. ‘‘ And that he has been associating with the most 
unpopular persons in the neighborhood —a man called 
Cooper, for instance, land agent for an absentee land- 
lord.”’ : 

Again Owen acquiesced. 

‘* Tt is essential that General Fitzgerald should change 
his course. He must be warned that his present one 
will lead inevitably to an outbreak in this already- 
disturbed district. And an outbreak, with its conse- 
quent surveillance by the constabulary and the press, 
would be just at the moment most disastrous.’’ 

Owen was constrained to admit that the General had 
proved impregnable to all argument, adamant before all 
reason, impervious to logic, pity or expediency. All 
his sons and several of his neighbors had remonstrated 
with him, but he had met them with sneers or caustic 
civility, as the case might be, and had gone on his way 
uninfluenced. 

‘* Then, Biddy,’’ said The McCormac at last, ‘‘ you 
may tell Mr. Fitzgerald that I shall, myself, call upon the 
General. Mr. Fitzgerald will understand the estimation 
in which The McCormac must hold a man of General 
Fitzgerald’s race and birth who enters the service which 
the General has — shall we say adorned? Well, adorned. 
And from this, and from the fact that I shall be forced to 
appear in public for a few hours, and to leave the solitude 
which has become my natural habitat, Mr. Fitzgerald is at 
liberty to infer the extreme importance which I attach to 
the matter and the gravity of the peril in which we stand. 
Ask Mr. Fitzgerald to present The McCormac’s compli- 
ments to General Fitzgerald and to say that I shall‘call 
at Avonmere at half-past four tomorrow afternoon.”’ 


or 


‘*Mr. Owen, sir,’’ panted Michael Dwyer on the same 
afternoon, overtaking his patron strolling toward the 
wood with a fishing-rod and a book of verses, ‘‘ Miss 
Judy wants you.”’ 

‘*Oh, come now, old chap,’’ Owen remonstrated, 
‘*aren’t you rather overdoing it?’’ 

‘* Please, sir, no, sir,’? Michael Dwyer insisted ; ‘‘ Miss 
Judy called to me over the hedge. ‘ Micky,’ says she, 
‘present Miss Judy McMahon’s compliments to the 
young gintleman as wint to see The McCormac this 
morning and ask him to call immediate.’ ”’ 

** Miss Judy McMahon,’’ repeated Owen blankly; ‘‘ I 
never even heard of her. Is she’’—he asked with 
some curiosity —‘‘ Is she young, Michael?”’ 

** Middlin’,’’ answered Michael Dwyer. 

Owen parted with his guide at a flat green door in a 
high stone wall, and fared on alone. The little inclosed 
garden was scrupulously neat, the twinkling, many-paned 
windows of the little house were curtained with fresh 
muslin; but not all its air of refinement and daintiness 
could create any illusion of prosperity. 

An ancient—an incredibly ancient —serving-man was 
weeding a bed of pansies, and of him Owen made the 
proper inquiries. ‘‘You’ll find Miss Judy in the 
drawing-room, sir,’’? he imparted, with only the softest 
trace of an accent in his speech. ‘‘ You will not mind 
going up unannounced, I hope, sir. These pansies must 
be done before I get the dinner.”’ 

As he went up the narrow walk between the mar- 
shaled lobelia, mignonette and bachelor’s-buttons the 
door opened and his hostess came to greet him. Such 
a gentle face he had never seen; such a young face 
never had been shaded by such soft white hair; such a 
tender dignity had never animated so frail a body. 

‘* You are Mr. Owen Fitzgerald?”’ she asked, smiling. 

‘*T am,’’ he answered, reflecting her smile and mar- 
veling at her perfect voice. 

‘* Micky’s young gentleman,”’ she went on, ‘‘ of whom 
one hears so many kind and pleasant things. Ah, but 
one does,’’ she insisted as he began a deprecatory 
remark; ‘‘* we are bankrupt of much in this sad land, but 
we still have great store of gratitude. Shall we sit here? 
You find the air agreeable?”’ 


Owen gladly agreed, and she placed herself opposite 
upon one of the seats which edged the minute porch. 
Then after a short silence, filled by the droning of bees 
in the honeysuckle around them, Miss Judy raised her 
beautiful, clear eyes to Owen’s, and said simply : 

‘* T asked you to come so that I might hear something 
of my dear friend, The McCormac. Ah, yes,” she 
smiled at his astonishment, ‘‘ we all know that you saw 
him this morning. And I want you to tell me quite 
frankly your opinion of him. Is he well? Is he happy? 
Is he cherished and cared for? Does he grieve for any- 
thing or any one? Believe me, Mr. Fitzgerald, it is no 
idle curiosity which prompts me to ask these questions,” 

As she ended her appeal a slow blush crept up her 
cheek and her patient eyes filled. She drew out her 
handkerchief and wept a little as frankly as a child might 
weep, and Owen instantly guessed the truth. This was 
the something dearer than country, fellow-man and fame 
which The McCormac had renounced. So he told her 
all he knew, and she listened as though he brought her 
tidings straight from Heaven. Her face was at once so 
wistful and so shy, so glad and so envious, that he, when 
the time of parting came, determined to take a great 
responsibility upon himself. 

‘*T trust,” said he, ‘‘ that I have been able to tell you 
what you wished to hear. But if not, or if you would 
like to learn further particulars of your friend’s life and 
condition, perhaps you would visit my mother tomorrow 
afternoon at about half-past four. She has not yet had 
the pleasure of meeting you, although many of the 
neighbors have called upon her.’’ 

‘*T rarely leave the garden,” shefaltered. ‘‘ And has 
your mother?—has Lady Fitzgerald?—but no—I 
should have heard of it. You are the only one who 
ever ——”’ 

‘*TIt is not my mother. But we are expecting another 
guest who will have spent the morning with The 
McCormac. I am not at liberty tosay more. Shall we 
leave it that you will come up, if you find it convenient? 
Believe me, Miss McMahon, I havea charming mother.” 

** Of that I am now assured,’”’ she answered prettily, 
as he made his adieus and found the faithful Michael 
Dwyer Carey patiently awaiting him outside the gate. 
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Early the next morning the village was shaken from 
its apathy by the appearance of a monster vehicle, half 
coach of state and half barouche, which came bowling 
along the road from Dublin and turned in at the long- 
disused gate of the ‘‘ Childer’s Ould Gintleman.’’ It was 
drawn by a pair of giant horses, and a pair of giant serv- 
ants sat upon the box. Sounds of crashing under- 
growth, plunging horses and wood-chopping floated 
upon the still air for some time after its disappearance. 
The villagers, kindly interested, gathered to hear the 
crack of The McCormac’s rifle and to receive such re- 
mains of the gorgeous equipage as might escape to the 
road. But the rifle was silent, nothing came forth to 
reward their watch, and they retired to their cabins 
pleasantly assured that their benefactor was dead and 
that the carriage had borne a medical man to his bedside. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon the village rocked 
upon its foundations. The carriage came smoothly 
down the drive, and in it—gracious, handsome, but 
unsmiling — was ‘‘ The Gintleman Who Never Got Up”’ 
with Biddy O’ Rourke beside him! 


Upon the smooth lawn, among flower-beds and garden 
chairs and under the sycamore trees, sat Lady Mary, her 
lovely daughter, Sheila, and her timid guest. For Miss 
McMahon, removed from her garden, was painfully con- 
scious of such lapses from the prevailing fashion as a 
coal-scuttle bonnet, thread mitts, and white-cotton 
stockings worn with low-strapped shoes. Owen had 
taken her through the gardens and greenhouses. He 
had insisted upon her pinning a great bunch of tea roses 
in her dress, and had gathered other roses in such pro- 
fusion that her arms were full of them. Presently the 
sound of wheels came faintly upon their listening ears 
and Owen went in search of his father. For an instant 
Sheila and Lady Mary also contemplated flight: there 
was such a look of perfect trust and kindliness in the 
unsuspecting face framed by the black-lace bonnet. And 
then astonishment held them motionless. 

Through the sunshine and between the trees came the 
ponderous, old-fashioned carriage. Itshood wasthrown 
back, and in it there sat a handsome man of middle age, 
attired in a coat of gray satin with voluminous ruffles of 
old lace upon his breast. A high, black stock, a much- 
curved, gray beaver hat, an eyeglass from which a wide 
black ribbon depended, and a pair of gray gloves com- 
pleted what was visible of his costume, and at his side 
sat a little girl with golden, wind-blown hair. 

Stately and deliberate, he descended from his carriage 
with the aid of the footman’s arm and his gold-tasseled 
cane, and disclosed long, well-turned legs in tight-fitting, 
gray breeches and the two lower corners of a much- 
embroidered white silk waistcoat, from the pocket of 
which a bunch of heavy seals dangled. 
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Owen and the General were upon the steps, and when 
he had lifted out his small interpreter, a few courtly 
phrases of introduction and of greeting were exchanged. 
Then General Fitzgerald suggested that before retiring 
to the gun-room to discuss politics (for at sight of The 
McCormac’s face he had instantly abandoned all his fire- 
eating threatenings to turn him out unheard) they 
should join the ladies fora moment. General Fitzgerald 
was not in the conspiracy, and he had not even noticed 
that a stranger was with his wife and daughter until he 
turned to lead the way to the sycamore trees. 

Owen was tall, but the newcomer towered above him. 
The General carried himself with soldierly uprightness, 
but the newcomer’s flat back and straight shoulders were 
flat and straight with the easy grace which only much 
fencing and many ancestors can impart. 

Sheila was so busy with these comparisons that she 
did not notice Miss Judy’s little cry of incredulity, nor 
the quick sympathy with which Lady Mary took and 
held her guest’s hand. The three women rose in unison, 
and the General presented The McCormac to his wife 
and his daughter. Lady Mary’s kind voice bade the 
stranger welcome. Then she turned to her other guest. 
But Miss Judy, wide-eyed and overwhelmed, was moving 


back toward the largest of the trees. Her eyes never 
left The McCormac’s face and her breath came fast. 
As she retreated the roses fell one by one, two by two, 
upon the grass until she had lost them all except the 
white ones on her breast. She folded her hands upon 
these, felt the steadying tree behind her: leaned against 
it for a helpless moment and shut her eyes. When she 
opened them again the tall, gray figure was coming to her 
over the path of her lost roses. And Biddy O’ Rourke 
—QOh, Biddy O’Rourke, your usefulness is over! The 
‘‘ Childer’s Ould Gintleman’’ needs no interpreter; the 
tactful Fitzgeralds are drifting toward the house and you 
may as well go with them. 

‘* And you will wait,’? asked The McCormac, “ until 
I have spoken to this mischief-maker? I shall see you 
again betore I leave?”’ 

‘* If you desire it,’’ she answered. 

‘* T desire it most eagerly and most humbly.’’ 

‘* Tshall wait,” she promised simply. And simply she 
went with him into the big house and into the big 
drawing-room, where she remained to be petted and 
made much of by Sheila and Lady Mary, while the gentle- 
men —and Miss O’ Rourke — proceeded to the gun-room 
and to a dissertation upon local and national affairs. 
Miss O’ Rourke soon grew weary of these topics and 
wandered away to join her friend, Michael Dwyer Carey. 
But The McCormac’s eloquence swept on without her 
help ; and his erudition, his high patriotism, his authori- 
tative delivery, and his thrilling earnestness had their 
due effect even upon the General’s skepticism and 
heartlessness. He would consider The McCormac’s 
words, he said. Perhaps he had been misinformed. 
Perhaps distress did exist. Perhaps abuses did arise. 
He would investigate. In The McCormac’s suave re- 
sponse there was no hint of his intense desire to strangle 
his pompous host, but Owen breathed somewhat more 
freely when the interview had closed. 
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In the wide drawing-room there were tea and conver- 
sation. Later there was a slight air of constraint. The 
visitors had most patiently finished their visits, and yet 
Miss Judy lingered and still The McCormac waited upon 
her pleasure. The tactful Fitzgeralds made more con- 
versation. The General told involved and stupid Indian 
stories. And yet Miss Judy lingered and still The 
McCormac waited upon her pleasure. 

And then a slight patter and a slight clatter drifted in 
from the avenue. The voices of the butler and the foot- 
man in subdued altercation replaced the clatter, and for 
the second time that afternoon Miss Judy’s self-control 
deserted her. The butler, showing forth scorn in every 
feature, announced : 

“*A person, m’lady.”’ 

And the ancient servitor of the McMahons stood 
revealed. ‘*Oh, Miss Judy,” he began plaintively, ‘‘I 
waited for you below the turn in the avenue according to 
orders until the midges had the little beast wild on me. 
] was in dread something maybe had happened to you, 
an’ you off by yourself like this.’’ 

‘“There was no occasion for alarm,’ said Miss Judy. 

‘* Well, you’ll come with me now,”’ heurged. ‘‘ Do, 
Miss Judy, there’s a good child. The’’—and here he 
paused, searching for a word. ‘‘The——” he began 
again miserably, and then with happy inspiration and 
much mystery: ‘‘ The Zittle one is at the door.”’ 

Nemesis had found Miss Judy, and she rose to meet it 
as a lady and a McMahon should. Therest of the party 
rose with her, and when The McCormac towered into 
view James, the faithful but blundering James, threw 
his palsied arms into the air. 

‘* Ah, James, I am glad to see you, James,’’ said The 
McCormac; ‘‘I remember you, my good man.”’ 

James’s lips moved but made nosound, and the entire 
party drifted out upon the steps. And there in the 
mellow sunset light was ‘‘ the little one,” with Tim 
O’Connell, the youngest footman, standing guard Overa 
most dejected and diminutive gray- donkey. A little, 
two-wheeled cart it was—an old, old springless farm cart 
with a board placed across it for Miss Judy to sit upon ; 
an armful of fresh straw thrown into it to protect Miss 
Judy’s black strapped shoes. 
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Miss Judy’s face was pitiful but brave. The tactful 
Fitzgeralds were for once overborne and speechless. The 
McCormac stepped forward and offered his arm. Miss 
Judy, her eyes upon his, placed her little mittened hand 
upon it and tripped down the steps at his side. How 
often, in the old, old days, had he taken her to her car- 
riage with that same air of deference tinged with regret. 
How often had his hand steadied her as it did now when 
she stepped up to her place; how often had he stooped 
his courtly figure to arrange her draperies as now he 
arranged her flounced black skirt and adjusted the straw 
beneath her little slippers. A rumble and a jingling of 
chains and harness proclaimed the approach of The 
McCormac’s state coach. He was leaving her again! 
Here, before servants and strangers, she must part from 
him. And, though her heart was breaking, her manners 
and her traditions held. Tim O’Connell sprang from 
the donkey’s head. Miss Judy smiled serenely at the 
Fitzgeralds and turned to her cavalier. 





‘‘Are you going in my direction?’’? she asked, 
according to the kindly custom of the longago. ‘* May 
I set you down at your lodge gate?”’ 

‘*] am going in your direction,” he answered. ‘‘ And 


if you will be so very kind as to take me with you you 
may do with me as you will.” ; 

He took his long-ago place at her side. The amazed 
Fitzgeralds saw him trying to secrete his legs among 
the straw, saw their amazement reflected by the much- 
tried donkey when it was at last urged into action, saw 
the little cart roll down the avenue into the sunset glow 
with James walking at the donkey’s head, while Bidds 
and Michael Dwyer circled ecstatically around the cava 
cade. The McCormac lifted his gray beaver hat to th: 
massed Fitzgeralds, and nodded a careless dismissal to 
the coach of state. 

‘*’Pon my soul, this is a mad country,’’ snorted the 
General ; ‘* and we’ve spent an afternoon in entertaining 
two of the maddest lunatics at large in it.’’ 

‘* And yet ‘’tis love, ’tis love,’’’ sang Sheila, ‘‘ ‘ that 
makes the world go round.’”’ 
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“* You Know it’s Only Now, Mother, that | Realize that Hilda is Really Gone’” 





N THE evening they sat together, John Morrison and 

his mother, with the curtains drawn and the clear fire 
glowing on the red paper of the walls. The old lady, 
after her custom, was prone to silence. Since Hilda’s 
death she had said little, sparing the occasion the triv- 
iality of useless words. That afternoon she had ridden 
with her son to the funeral, holding him up with her 
strength, fortifying him.with her courage. But now 
that his wife was gone forever, and the pleasant house 
was overcast with its haunting emptiness, it seemed 
= that her power was gone. 
She had a piece of knitting to occupy her fingers, and over it she watched 
her son. He had been stunned when Hilda died, bewildered and uncompre- 
hending ; for no young man fully grasps the meaning of death. Now, as he 
sat, he seemed to be convincing himself. He had brought down his dead wife’s 
work-basket and a drawer from her dressing-table. He sat in a low armchair, 
and had them beside him on the floor, and fingered deliberately among: their 
contents for definite things, little landmarks of lost days that stabbed him with 
their associations. But what stirred his mother was not the sorrow of his loss 
so much as the uncertainty of parted lips and knitted brows that softened his 
thin, aquiline face, so strongly in contrast with his habit of brisk assurance. 

She spoke at last. ‘‘ John, dear, you should go to bed now,” she said. 
‘It’s past eleven, my boy, and I’m afraid you'll wear yourself out.’’ 

He hada small silver-backed hand-mirror in his hands ; he had been staring 
into the glass of it for ten minutes. He looked up now and shook his head. 
‘‘T couldn’t,’’ heanswered. ‘‘{couldn’t, Mother. There’s no sleep inme.”’ 

‘* But, John ——”’ began the mother again. 

** Please don’t bother about me,” he interrupted. 
And I couldn’t bear to lie awake—alone.’’ His eyes dropped toward the 
mirror again. ‘‘ You know,”’ he said, “it’s only now, Mother, that | realize 
that Hilda is really gone. I can’t explain it very well, but before this evening 
it seemed — well, it seemed idiotic to think that my wife was dead. It felt 
impossible, somehow.’’ 

‘*My poor boy,”’ said the old lady gently. 

“* And even now,” he went on, with bowed head, ‘‘I have fancies.” 

** What fancies, John?” asked Mrs. Morrison. 

He laid the mirror down on the floor, and glanced over his shoulder toward 
the door of the room before he answered. Then he looked at his mother 
squarely. ‘‘I’Il tell you,” he said, and then sat for some seconds in thought. 

‘You know, Mother, how close together we lived — Hilda and J. I suppose 
it’s the same with all husbands and wives who are young and love one another ; 
we had a world of familiar little household jokes and tricks of ourown. ‘There 
was one in particular. Whenever I was in here and Hilda came in, she’d 
tiptoe through the door and try to get close and surprise me before I heard her. 

Does it sound foolish to you, Mother? If it does you don’t understand at all.”’ 

Mrs. Morrison picked up her knitting and worked a dozen quick stitches. 
‘* No, it doesn’t seem foolish. I understand it all, my dear,” she replied. 

He nodded. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ that’s what my fancies are about. ‘There 
are moments when I seem to hear something ; and I feel quite sure — abso- 
lutely, utterly certain—that if I turn around [ shall see her there, coming up 
behind me, all sparkling with laughter. But— I’ve looked, and——” 

He dropped his head into his hands and his shoulders heaved. 
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Mrs. Morrison laid her knitting down and went over to him. 
she said, laying a hand lightly on his arm —‘‘ John, dear, this won’t do at all. 
I want to help you, my boy. You know that, don’t you? But I can’t let you 
comfort yourself with these dreams, dear. ‘They're bad, very bad for you. 
It’s not that way that we shall see our Hilda again, John.” 

** Oh, I know,’’ he answered. ‘‘I know, Mother.’’ 
put her hand away with a warm pressure of thanks. 

The old lady went back to her chair with a grave face, and for a while they 
sat again in silence. The fire was burning now a little dull, and about the room 
were sobershadows. John fell again to handling the trifles from the work-basket 
and the drawer, lifting each to look at it caretully, and laying it aside again. 

** Are you looking for something, dear ?’’ asked Mrs. Morrison at last. 

** Eh? Oh, no,’’ he answered absently. ‘‘ But I was thinking. 

** Don’t think too much, my boy,’’ she said. 

_ ‘It was nothing much,’’ he said, frowning. ‘‘ But, Mother, what horrible 
things these are!’’ He pointed with a sharp thrust of his finger to the trinkets 
on the floor. ‘‘She used them, Mother, She had them about her every day. 
She handled them and leaned upon them for her momentary purposes and 
necessities. And there is no trace of her on any one of them.’’ 

** John, John!’’ Mrs. Morrison appealed to him with an outstretched hand, 
for he spoke with a kind of passion that moved her like an impropriety. 

_ He went on as though he had heard nothing. ‘* Look at this thing,’’ he 
said. It was the silver mirror. ‘‘ She used it a dozen timesa day. Her face 
was bright in it a thousand times — when she put up her hair and when she let 
it down in a cascade over her shoulders. She was beautiful, and it was the 
companion of her beauty. And yet it’s empty now, as empty as her bed, as 
empty as all this stricken house. As though she had never lived, Mother—as 
though there had been no Hilda.”’ 
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‘*T couldn’t sleep, really. 


‘* John, dear,’’ 


He sat up again and 
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He dropped the mirror beside him and rose from his chair to pace up and 
down the room with quick, nervous strides. 

Mrs. Morrison rose, too. ‘‘ John, dear,”’ she said, stopping him with out- 
stretched hands, ‘‘ don’t talk like that. We know better—you and I. The 
mirror can tell us nothing, nor any of those things you are torturing yourself 
with. She gave them nothing, my boy; it was for us she lived, not them. 
Our love, dear, and the pain of our loss, and all our memories—these are 
Hilda’s witnesses. They remain to prove her to us and fulfill the beauty and 
goodness of her life. Don’t speak as though Hilda had been wasted on us, dear.”’ 

‘*Wasted!"’ He started at the word. ‘*‘ Wasted! Oh, God!’’ 


She took him by the arm, and drew him back to his chair by the fire. But 
even as he sat down he glanced again over his shoulder at the door. To all 
her entreaties to go to bed he remained obdurate. 

** Do you know that I am very tired, John?”’ she said at last. 

He looked up quickly. ‘‘ Then you go to bed, Mother,’’ he urged. ‘‘I—I 


wish you would. And I’d like to be alone for a little.’ 

‘* If I leave you will you promise not to stay long ?’’ she asked. 

**Ves,’’ he said. ‘‘ All right. TIl promise, Mother.’’ 

When she had left him he stood for a while in the centre of the floor, 
hands in pockets, his head drooping in deep thought. He was a spare man, 
lean and tall, bred to composure and serenity. Thus, when there came a 
tragedy to overwhelm his training, he had few reserves; his propriety of 
demeanor lost, his soul was raw. His very attitude, as he stood, was eloquent 
of pain and helplessness. He had been married little more than a year, and it 
seemed now as though that year stood vignetted on a broad border of sadness. 
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The fire rustled and clicked as the coals spent themselves; he had a feeling 
of chill and faintness, and he went back slowly to his chair. Seated there 
again, the silver toys were all around him, gleaming slyly at him with a sort of 
suggestiveness. He picked up the mirror once more and looked into the oval 
glass of it. He was teeling a little dizzy; the last days had burdened him 
heavily and the afternoon had been a long stress of emotion. Thus, fora 
space of minutes, he sat, the glass before him, his eyes half closed. 

It seemed to him that he must have dozed, for he sat up with the start of the 
man who arrests himself on the brink of sleep. The mirror was in his hand ; 
he stared at it with wide eyes, thrusting it at arm’s length before him. For in 
it he saw—not a flicker of the firelight swaying on the wall, but a face that 
moved across from the door —the face of his dead wife. 

He saw it cross the field of the little mirror, reflected in profile, and pass 
beyond it. He sat yet a moment, enthralled in senseless amaze, then let the 
glass fall from his outstretched hand and turned where he sat. 

He sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Hilda!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Hilda!” 

Her face welcomed him with a little smile, sober and kind. 

‘* Ves, dear,” she said gently ; ‘‘ it is Hilda.”’ 

He did not go to her, but stood staring, and groping for the key to his 
understanding. She was five paces from him — Hilda undeniably, to the soft 
contour of her cheek and the shaded gold of her hair. 

He found words: ‘* Are you here with me, Hilda? 
Or perhaps I’ve been mad all along!’ 

She smiled again, and through the fog of his bewilderment and wonder he 
recognized the smile. ‘‘ Not mad, dear,’’ she was saying. ‘‘ Not mad. But 
it is very strange and wonderful at first, isn’t it?”’ 

‘* Strange and wonderful!’ He put an uncertain hand to his face and 
passed it over his eyes. ‘‘ Something has happened to me,” he said. ‘*To 
my eyes, I think. Things look strange. And—and there’s Hilda!’’ He 
paused. ‘‘I’d been longing for Hilda,”’ he said. 

She came a step nearer to him then. ‘‘I know,” 
‘‘T know, dear. But that is past now.”’ 

There was an infinite tenderness in her tone, the tenderness of a mother who 
uplifts her child through a season of pain. He felt it, and it seemed to help 
him to clear away some of the dimness that besieged his senses. 

‘* Then ——” he began, but stayed himself. ‘‘ You know,” he said halt- 
ingly, ‘‘ you died. Hilda died. I saw it; my arms were about her.”’ 

‘* Yes, dear,”’ she answered. ‘‘ Hilda died. But don’t you understand ? 

‘*No,’’ he replied, but none the Jess understanding was dawning upon him, 
** How—how did you come here?’’ he asked. 

‘*T came by the same way as you, John, dear,”’ 
seemed to take one step toward him. 

‘© No other way !”’ 
went to her. 

** Yes, dear? 

He took her hand; it Jay close and familiarly in his palm 

‘* Everything seems to be far away from me—except you,”’ he 
see you; I hear you speak. What does it mean, my darling ?’’ 

Her eyes were full of love. ‘* Don’t you know yet, John?’’ she asked. 

‘* No,”’ he answered slowly — ‘‘ unless — unless — Hilda, am | dead?”’ 

She did not speak to answer him, but nodded thrice, very slowly. 


Or have I gone mad? 


she murmured softly. 


” 


she said, and again she 
‘* There is no other way.”’ 
He repeated the words twice. ‘* Hilda,”’ he said, and 


” 


said. ‘*] 


They found him in his chair before the ashes of the fire. At his feet the 
mirror was broken across where it had dropped from his hand. And the lips 
were parted in a sort of uncertainty. 
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The Singular Romance of a Girl in the Rocky Mountains 


By Hamlin Garland 


Author of “Main-Travelled Roads,” “The Spirit of Sweetwater,” etc. 


CHAPTER VII . 


HE signal pistol shots came 
nearer and nearer, but very 
slowly; and as the outlaw sat 
beside Alice’s couch he took her 
Bible from his pocket and said: 
‘*] made a stab at reading this 
last night.”’ 

She smiled. ‘‘I saw you. 
How did you like it?” 

‘* I didn’t exactly get aboard 

: someway.”’ 
** What was the trouble?”’ 

‘*] guess it was because I kept thinking of you—and 
my own placeinthe game. Three days ago I didn’t care 
what became of me, but now I want a chance. I don’t 
see any chance coming my way, but if I had it I’d make 
use of it.”’, He looked at her a moment in silence, then 
with sudden intensity broke forth. ‘‘ Do you know what 
you mean to me? When I look at your face and eyes 
I’m crazy hungry for you.’’ She shrank from him and 
called to Mrs. Adams. 

He went on. ‘‘Oh, you needn’t be afraid. I just 
wanted to say it, that’s all. If there was only some 
other way to straighten myself— but I can’t go to jail. 
I can’t stand up to be clipped like a poodle-dog, then 
xut on striped clothing and walk lock-step —I can’t do 
it! They’ll put me in for ten years —I’d be old when 
I got out.’’ He shuddered. ‘‘ No, 1 won't do that! 
I’d rather die here in the hills.” 

She grew white in sympathy. ‘‘ It is a frightful price 
to pay for one insane act, and yet—crime should be 
punished,”’ : 

‘I’m getting my punishment now,” he replied with 
darkly-brooding glance. ‘‘* There’s a good old man and 
two women, my sisters, waitin’ for me down the slope. 
If I could reach home I'd try to live straight, but it’s a 
long and dangerous trail between here and there.”’ 
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Peggy now ran into the cabin. 

‘*It’s the expedition,’”’? she announced. 
Freeman.’’ 

‘*T reckon this is where I get off,’’ said the outlaw in 
a tone of mingled relief and dismay. 

‘*No, no!’’ Alice entreated. ‘‘ Stay till Freeman 
comes. He will help you. Let me explain to him. 
1 know he will not betray you.”’ 

He looked at her again with that intent, longing wor- 
ship in his eyes, and answered, ‘‘I accept the chance 
for the sake of one more hour with you.”’ 

The outlaw stepped to the door, and he saw a man at 
the head of his train mid-leg deep in snow, leading his 
horse, breaking the way for his followers, who were all 
on foot, crawling, stumbling and twisting among the 
down-timber unmindful of the old trail. 

At sight of that big and resolute leader, with flowing 
black beard and ruddy face, the outlaw was filled with 
jealous sadness. To find Ward a man of superb phys- 
ical prowess, the kind that measures peaks for the tun of 
it, was disturbing, and without defining his feeling he 
was plunged into melancholy musing. And when later 
Ward entered, and, stooping over the couch, kissed 
Alice, the end of his idyl seemed to him announced. 

In the bustle of the moment, in the interchange of 
anxigus, hurried inquiries, the outlaw stood aside in the 
corner, unnoticed, till Alice caught Ward’s arm and said, 
‘* Freeman, this is Mr. Smith, to whom we owe a great 
deal. He has taken the utmost care of us. We would 
have frozen but for him.’’ 

Ward shook hands with the outlaw, but wonderingly 
asked of Alice, ‘‘ But where was Gage?”’ 

The outlaw answered, ‘‘ Gage got Jost and only turned 
up a couple of hours ago.”’ 

Ward turned to Alice in horror. ‘‘Good Lord! 
And you were here alone—crippled—in this storm?”’ 

‘* No—that’s what I’m telling you. Mr. Smith came 
and took care of us. He brought our wood, he cooked 
for us, he kept our fire going. He gave up his bed, 
even his blankets, for us. You should be very generous 
to him.”’ 

Ward again reached a hearty hand. 
dously obliged to you.”’ 

The outlaw quailed under all this praise. 
was mighty little to do,’’ he answered. 
my fire with them.”’ 

Ward studied him closer. 

‘* No, I reckon not. 

‘*’m quite sure I’ve seen you somewhere. 
you doing up in here?”’ 

Alice interposed. ‘‘ What are we going to do?’”’ 

ot 

Ward turned to the outlaw. ‘‘ What would you 
advise? I’ve only had one idea, and that was to reach 
this cabin. Now what would you do?”’ 

The outlaw was ready. ‘‘I would send a part of the 
men with the horses down the valley to grass and I’d 
wait here till Miss Mansfield is able to ride.”’ 

‘* Will this snow go off?’’ 

‘*That’s my notion.”’ 

‘*It’s certain we can’t camp here—the horses must 
have grass.’’ 

‘* T’ll be able toride ina day or two,”’ Alice said bravely. 

‘* We could frame up a portable bed and carry you,” 
suggested the outlaw; ‘‘ but it can’t be done tonight, so 
you'd better send your outfit down to the marsh to camp. 
The horses are worn-out and so are the men,”’ 

















‘*T can see 


‘*T’m tremen- 


‘* There 
‘*T only shared 


‘* Haven’t we met before?”’ 


What are 


**Will you guide them to grass and help them find 
shelter ?”’ 

The outlaw hesitated for an instant, and Alice inter- 
posed. ‘‘ No, no! let Gage dothat. I want Mr. Smith 
to remain here.”’ 

Ward perceived in her entreaty something of anxiety 
and fear, and after the men and horses had started down 
the slope he turned to the outlaw and said, ‘‘ I’m mighty 
grateful to you, Mr. Smith. It must have surprised you 
to find these women here.’’ 

The outlaw dryly replied: ‘‘ It did!”’ 

Alice added: ‘‘ It was in the middle of the night, too, 
but Mr. Smith was very nice about it. He slept out- 
doors without a word of complaint.” 

Ward had figured the situation to conclusion : ‘‘ Smith 
is a poacher,’’ and though he had a savage dislike of 
these illicit game-slaughterers he could not but be glad 
of the presence of this particular outlaw, and resolved to 
overlook his trade in gratitude for his cabin and service. 


ox 


The outlaw helped Adams and Ward to clear away the 
snow for a tent, and Alice, seeing the three men thus ami- 
cably joined in her defense, could not find it in her heart 
to condemn one of them as acriminal. Here in the white 
isolation of the peaks the question of crime and its punish- 
ment became personal. To have this man’s fate in her 
hand was like grasping the executioner’s sword for her- 
self. 

‘*Tf women had to punish criminals themselves, with 
their own hand,”’ she asked, ‘‘ how many of them would 
do it?’’ 

Peggy came in and whispered to her: ‘‘ No one else 
seems to have recognized him. He may get away 
safely. I hope he will. Shall we tell the men who he 
sr? 

‘* Yes, we shall have to do that soon, but I’m afraid 
they won’t take the sentimental view of him that we do. 
I tremble to think of what they will do when they 
know.’’ 

Ward explained to Adams: ‘‘ Our friend Smith here 
is a poacher — but as our account stands I don’t feel it 
my duty to report him, do you?” 

‘*No; Peggy tells me he has acted like a gentleman 
all through.’’ 

In this spirit they made themselves comfortable for 
the night. 

‘The sun set gloriously, but the air bit ever sharper, 
and while Peggy went about her cooking, assisted by 
her husband and the outlaw, Alice pulled Ward down 
to her bedside and hurriedly began: ‘‘ You remember 
that placard we read in the station—the one about the 
train-robber?”’ 

ee Yes ! ” 

‘Well, this is the man— our Mr. Smith.”’ 

Ward looked at her a moment with reflective eyes, 
then exclaimed: ‘‘ You’re right! I thought I’d seen 
him somewhere.”’ 

‘*And the Sheriff is after him. 
morning.”’ 

“‘Here?”’ 

‘*Yes. You see, Mr. Smith stayed with us till he 
thought the storm was over, then rode away intending 
to cross the divide, but when the snow began again he 
turned back. He said he couldn’t leave us alone. He 
left us just before dawn, and four or five hours afterward 
the Sheriff came. Of course he saw the poor fellow’s 
trail and instantly set off after him.’’ 

‘But why didn’t they meet?”’ 

‘* Because Mr. Smith came back a different way and 
then the blizzard came on and covered up his tracks. 
He thinks the Sheriff has gone on over the divide. You 
must help him, Freeman. Help him to get away and 
find some way to give hima start. Nobody could have 
been more considerate, and I can’t see him taken by 
these cold-blooded men who want that two thousand 
dollars’ reward. He really could have escaped only for 
us. He came back to protect us.’’ 
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Ward pondered. he problem is not so easy of 
solution. A train robbery is a pretty serious matter. 
I’m very grateful to him, but to connive at his escape is 
itself a punishable act. Why did you tell me? I could 
have passed it over aS 

‘* Because I’m afraid the Sheriff may come back at 
any moment.”’ 

Ward’s brow was troubled. ‘‘I could ignore his 
deéd and pretend not to know who he is, but definitely 
to assist a bandit to escape is a very serious matter.”’ 

‘*T know it is; but remember he gave up his chance 
to cross the divide in order to keep us from suffering.”’ 

‘*T wish you hadn’t told me,”’ he repeated, almost in 
irritation. ‘*‘ If the Sheriff only keeps on over the range 
Smith can take care of himself.” 

As the outlaw reéntered the cabin Alice acknowledged 
in him something worth a woman to love. In the older 
man was power, security, moral, mental and physical 
health, the qualities her reason demanded in a husband 
—but in the other was grace and charm, something 
wildly admirable. He allured as the warrior, intrepid 
and graceful, allured the maiden, as the forest calls the 
householder. Something primordial and splendid and 
very sweet was in her feeling toward him. There could 
be no peaceful wedlock there, no security of home, no 
comfort, only the exquisite thrill of perilous union, the 
madness of a few short weeks— perhaps only a few 


He was here this 
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swift days of self-surrender, and then, surely, disaster 
and despair. To yield to him was impossible, and yet 
the thought of it was perilously sweet. 

When she looked toward Ward she perceived herself 
sitting serenely in matronly grace behind a shining 
coffee-urn in a well-ordered, highly-civilized breakfast- 
room, facing a most considerate husband who neverthe- 
less was able to read the morning paper in her presence. 
When she thought of life with the outlaw all was dark, 
stormy, confused, and yet the way was lit by his ordering 
eyes. A magical splendor lay in the impulse. His 
love, sudden as it seemed, was real—she was certain of 
that. She felt the burning power, the conjury of its 
flame, and it made her future with Ward, at the moment, 
seem dull and drab. ‘‘ Why, why could not such a 
man and such a passion come with the orderly and the 
ethical ?’’ she asked herself. 

At the best he was fitted only for the mine or the 
ranch, and the thought of life in a lonely valley, even with 
his love to lighten it, inade her shudder. On one side 
she was a very practical and farseeing woman. The 
instant she brought her reason to bear on the problem 
she perceived that any further acquaintance with this 
man was dangerous. They must part here at this 
moment, and yet she could not let him go without in 
some way making him feel her wish to help him. 


VIII 


ARD and the outlaw were discussing plans for get- 
ting out of the basin when Adams came in to say: 
** A couple of other weary wanderers are turning up.’”’ 

‘* The Sheriff!’? instantly exclaimed Alice, her face 
whitening in swift dismay. 

In that moment the forester was transformed. With a 
weapon in his hand he stood aside, his eyes on the door, 
a scowl of battle on his face. He resembled a wolf with 
drawn fangs ready to die desperately. 

Ward, quick to read his purpose, interposed. 
‘“Wait!’’? he commanded. ‘‘ Stay here ; I’ll see them. 
Don’t be rash.”’ 

As he passed out into the firelight the outlaw, without 
relaxing his vigilance, said ina low voice, ‘* Well, girl, | 
reckon here’s where I say good-night.”’ 

‘* Don’t resist,’ she pleaded. ‘‘ Don’t fight, please! 


Please! Whatistheuse? Oh, it’s toohorrible! If you 
resist they will kill you!”’ 
There was no fear in his voice as he replied, ‘‘ They 


may not; I’m handy with my guns.”’ 
She was breathless, chilled by the shadow of the 


impending tragedy. ‘‘ But that would be worse. To 
kill them: would only stain your soul the deeper. You 


must not fight!”’ 

‘* It’s self-defense.”’ 

‘* But they are officers of the law.’’ 

“* No matter; I will not be taken alive.’’ 

She moaned in her distress, helplessly wringing her 
hands. ‘‘Oh, God! Why should I be witness of 
this?”’ 

**'You won’t be. If this is the Sheriff I am going to 
open that door and make a dash—what happens will 
happen outside. You need not see it. I’m sorry you 
have to hear it. But I give you my word —if you must 
hear something I will see to it that you hear as little as 
possible.”’ 

The latch clicked —he stepped back and again stood 
waiting, silent, rigid, ready to act, murderous in design. 


oot 
Mrs. Adams entered quickly, and, closing the door 


behind her, hurriedly whispered: ‘‘It’s the Sheriff. 
Hide! The men will hold them as long as they can. 
Hide!”’ 


The outlaw looked about and smiled. ‘‘ Where?’’ he 
asked, almost humorously. ‘‘ I’m nota squirrel.”’ 

‘* Under the bunk. See, there is room.”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘ No, I refuse tocrawl. I won't 
sneak. I never have. I take ’em as they come.” 

‘* For my sake,”’ pleaded Alice. ‘‘I can’t bear to see 
you killed. Hide yourself. Go to the door,’’ she said 
to Peggy. ‘‘ Don’t let them in. Tell Freeman——’’ 
She rose and stood unsteadily, forgetful of her own pain 

Mrs. Adams urged her to lie down, but she would not. 
The moments passed in suspense almost too great to b: 


- endured. 
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** Listen !’? commanded the outlaw. They’re com- 
ing in.”’ 

As they harkened Ward’s voice rose clearly. ‘* Yot 
can’t miss the camp,” he was saying as if speaking t 
some one at a distance. ‘‘ Just keep the trail in tl 
snow and you'll find them. I’m sorry we can’t put you 
up — but you see how it is.”’ 

‘* They’re going !’’ exclaimed Alice. 
they’re going !”’ 

** Tt can’t be they’ll go without searching the 
the fugitive muttered, in no measure relaxing 
tude of watchful menace. ‘‘ They’re playing 
on us.”’ 

Again the latch clicked, and this time it was Warcd 
who confronted the outlaw’s revolver mouth. 

‘* It’s all right,’’? Ward called, instantly understanding 
the situation. ‘‘They’re gone. The old man was 
about played out, for they’ve been fighting snow all day, 
but I told him we couldn’t take care of them here and 
they have gone on down to the camp. He thinks you 
got over the divide. You are all right for the present. 


‘“ Thank God, 
shack,’ 


his atti- 
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S THE twenty-first day of June drew on 
apace, Fate, in the slim, active personality 
of Miss Evelyn Tripp, appeared to have 
taken the entire North household firmly 
in hand. Events marched on in or- 
derly, if surprising, sequence, begin- 
ning with the issuing of the invitations 
bearing the name of Boston’s most 
expensive firm of engravers on the 
flaps of the inner envelopes. 

‘* Every one looks for that the very 
first thing,’’ Miss Tripp had announced conclusively ; ‘‘and 
one simply couldn’t have the name of a department store 
or a cheap engraver !”’ 

3ut these are so much more expensive than I had 
expected,’? demurred Mrs. North with a worried sigh. 
‘« Don’t they sometimes leave off the name?”’ 

Miss Tripp bestowed a pitying smile upon the ques- 
tioner. ‘‘ Indeed they do, dear Mrs. North,’’ she replied, 
‘‘but that is merely a subterfuge. It pays to have the 
best.” 

This latter undeniable dictum was found to be entirely 
applicable to every detail of the forthcoming festivities, 
and involved such a multiplicity of expensive items that 
Grandma Carroll was openly indignant, and her more 
pliant daughter reduced to a state of bewildered apathy. 

‘‘T’ve been wanting to say 
to you for a long time, Miss 


But Sam Brewster had merely laughed and pulled the 
little curl behind his sweetheart’s ear. ‘‘ Really, I don’t 
care whether Mrs. Van Duser comes or. not,’’ he said. 
‘* She’s a stiff, uncomfortable sort of person; you wouldn’t 
like her, Betty.”’ 

‘* But,’ persisted Elizabeth, mindful of Miss Tripp’s 
solemn exhortations, ‘‘ if she’s a relation of yours ——”’ 

‘*She was Mother’s second cousin, I believe; not much 
of arelation to me, you see. And, little girl, we can’t travel 
in her class at all, and we don’t want to, even if we could.”’ 

‘* But why?’’ demanded Elizabeth, slightly piqued by his 
tone; ‘‘ don’t you think I am good enough ?”’ 

‘* You’re a hundred times too good, in my opinion!” 
And the young engineer kissed the pouting lips with an 
earnestness which admitted of no teasing doubts. 

The two were examining the bewildering array of glit- 
tering objects which had been arriving steadily for a week 
past by mail and express; in cases left by Boston firms, 
and in dainty boxes tied with white ribbons from near-by 
friends and neighbors. The nebulous reports of Elizabeth’s 
wedding outfit, circulated from mouth to mouth, and, 
expanding in rainbow tints as they traveled, were reflected 
in the shining cut-glass and silver which were spread out 
before the wondering eyes of the young couple. 

When Aunt Miranda Carroll heard that Elizabeth’s 
trousseau included a dozen of ‘‘everything’’ (all hand- 
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‘““Do with them? Why-e, use them, I suppose,” 
responded Elizabeth vaguely. ‘‘ Do see these little cups, 
all gold and roses, and these coffee-spoons with enameled 
handles; these make eight dozen coffee-spoons, Sam !”’ 

‘“Hum!”’ mused the unappreciative engineer, ‘‘ we 
might set up a restaurant, as far as coffee-spoons go.’’ 

Elizabeth was looking at a lace fan, sewed thick with 
spangles. ‘‘I feel so rich with all these lovely things,”’ 
she murmured, ‘‘ I never dreamed of having so many.”’ 

Later in the day the ubiquitous Miss Tripp was discov- 
ered in the act of artfully concealing Mrs. Carroll’s gift, 
made by her own faithful hands, under a profusion of 
lace-edged doilies lately arrived from a distant cousin. 
** Wasn't it quaint of dear Mrs. Carroll to make all these 
useful things?”’ she murmured; ‘‘ but you can give the 
aprons to your maid afterward.” 

‘““?m not going to have a miaid,’’ said Elizabeth. 
‘*T can cook, and | like to.”’ 

Miss Tripp whirled about and caught the girl in her arms 
with an amused laugh. ‘* You dear, romantic child!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘ Did she have the prettiest dreams about love ina 
cottage? That’s all very well, my dear, but, seriously, it 
won't do in a Boston apartment-house. You won’t have 
a minute to yourself after the season once begins, and, of 
course, after a while you'll be expected to entertain — 
quite simply, you know —a luncheon or two; possibly a 





Phipps, that our Lizzie isn’t a 





fashionable girl, and that her 
father is a poor man and can’t 
afford such doings,’”’ Mrs. 
Carroll protested in no uncer- 
tain tones. ‘‘ Now, I can’t for 
the life of me see why we 
should have an organist from 
Boston to play the wedding 
march, when Liddy Green can 
do it just as well, and her feel- 
ings is going to be hurt if she 
doesn’t; and as for a florist 
from Newton Centre to deco- 
rate the church, the young folks 
in the Sunday-school would be 
glad to go to the woods after 
ereens, and they’ll put ’em up 
for nothing. It’s going to cost 
enough, the land knows, but 
there’s no use of piling up 
unnecessary expenses.”’ 


er 


Miss Tripp smiled winningly 
upon the exasperated old lady. 
‘* Nothing is too good for dear 
Elizabeth now,’’ she mur- 
mured, ‘Sand you know, dear 
Mrs. Carroll, that a number of 
Soston people will be here, 
Mrs. Van Duser, we hope, and 
— others.”’ 

Grandma Carroll fixed pierc- 
ing eyes upon the indefatigable 
Evelyn. ‘‘Of course you mean 
well,” she said crisply ; ‘‘but 
if I was you I’d take a rest; 
I’m afraid you’re getting all 
tuckered out doing so much. 
And considering that you ain’t 
any relation 1 guess I’d let 
Lizzie’s own folks ’tend to the 
wedding from now on.”’ 

There was no mistaking the 
meaning of this plain speech. 
For an instant Evelyn Tripp’s 
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faded cheek glowed with mor- 
titied “color; then she re- 
covered herself with a shrug 
ot her elegant shoulders. Who, after all, was Mrs. Carroll, 
to interfere in this unwarranted manner? 
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‘‘It is so sweet of you to think of poor little me, dear ‘ 


Mrs. Carroll,’’ she said caressingly. ‘* And, indeed, I am 
worn almost to a fringe; but I am promising myself a 
good, long rest after everything is over. Nothing would 
induce me to leave dear Elizabeth now; she couldn’t pos- 
sibly get along without me.’”? She dropped a forgiving 
kiss on top of Grandma Carroll’s cap and flitted away 
before that justly-indignant lady could reply. 
_ Miss Tripp was right. It would have been impossible 
lor the unsophisticated Norths to have completed the 
arrangements for the entirely ‘‘correct’? wedding which 
Miss l'ripp had planned and was carrying through in the 
lace of unnumbered obstacles. As to the motives which 
upheld her in her altruistic efforts in behalf of Elizabeth 
North, Miss Tripp was not entirely clear: a vague empti- 
ness of purpose, a vast weariness of the unending routine 
ot her own somewhat disappointing career, a real, if super- 
ficial, kindness of heart, and back of all an entirely unac- 
knowle lged ambition to attain to that sacred inner circle of 
Boston S. clety wherein revolved the august Mrs. Mortimer 
an Duser, with other lesser luminaries, about the 
acknow ledged ‘‘ hub” of the universe, toward which Miss 
lripp had hitherto gravitated like an humble asteroid — 
small, unnoticed, yet aspiring. An invitation had been 
duly sent to Mrs. Van Duser, but as yet there had been no 
visible token that it had been received. 
Won't you ask Mr. Brewster if he will not add a per- 
sonal invitation?’’ entreated Miss Tripp of the bride-elect. 
You don’t seem to realize what it would mean to you 


both to have Mrs. Van Duser present.”’ 


“Never Had There Been Such a Wedding in Innisfield” 


embroidered), a lace wedding dress that cost over a hun- 
dred dollars, and a pale-blue velvet dinner-gown lined with 
taffeta, she instantly abandoned the idea she had in mind 
of four dozen fine cotton sheets, six dozen pillow-slips and 
fifty good, substantial huck towels, in favor of a cut-glass 
punch-bowl of gigantic proportions. ‘‘ It would be just the 
thing for parties in Boston,’’ her daughter Marion thought. 

And Uncle Caleb North, at the urgent advice of his wife 
(who had heard in the mean time from Aunt Miranda), 
exchanged his check for a hundred dollars for a chest of 
silver knives with mother-of-pearl handles. They looked 
so much richer than the check, which would have to be 
concealed in an inconspicuous envelope. 

Following the example of Aunt Miranda and Uncle Caleb 
other relatives of lesser substance contributed cut-glass 
bowls and dishes of every conceivable design and for every 
known contingency; silver forks and spoons of singular 
shapes and sizes, suggesting elaborate course luncheons and 
fashionable dinners. While of lace-trimmed and embroid- 
ered centrepieces and doilies there was a plenitude which 
would have set forth a modest linen draper. Fragile vases, 
hand-painted fans, perfume-bottles, silver trifles of unim- 
agined uses, sofa-pillows and gilt clocks crowded the tables 
and overflowed on to the floor and mantelpiece. 

Elizabeth surveyed the collection with sparkling eyes. 
‘* Aren’t they lovely?’’ she demanded, slipping her hand 
within her lover’s arm; ‘‘ and aren’t you surprised, Sam, 
to see how many friends we have?’’ 

‘‘Yes, I am—awfully surprised,’’ acknowledged the 
young man. His brows were drawn over meditative eyes 
as he examined a shining carving-set with impossible ivory 
handles. ‘* What are we going to do with them all?” 
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dinner; you can do it beautifully with all these lovely 
things for your table. But fancy your doing all that with- 
out a maid! You mustn’t think of it! And I am sure 
dear Mrs. Van Duser will give you the same advice.” 

The soft pink in Elizabeth’s cheeks deepened to rose, 
‘* Mrs. Van Duser isn’t coming to the wedding,” she said. 

“Oh! Did she send you ——”’ 

‘*She sent regrets,” said Elizabeth coldly. 

‘*T am so sorry,’”’ Miss Tripp said. ‘*‘ It will spoil every- 
thing.” 

‘I can’t see why,’’ returned Elizabeth with spirit, not 
realizing that Miss Tripp’s comment applied solely to 
her own feelings. ‘‘It won’t prevent my being married. 
Mrs. Van Duser is hardly any relation to Sam, anyway.”’ 

‘*My dear!’’ expostulated Miss Tripp, ‘* you'll see 
things very differently some day, I hope. And Iam glad 
to say that these relationships do count in Boston, if not in 
other parts of the world. Did Mrs. Van Duser send cards, 
or did she i 

‘* She wrote a note —a stiff, disagreeable note.” 

‘* Would you mind showing it to me, dear?”’ 

Elizabeth produced a thick, white envelope from the 
little embroidered pocket at her belt. ‘‘ You may read 
it,’’ she said; ‘‘then I mean to tear it up.” 

Miss Tripp bent almost worshipful eyes upon the large, 
square sheet. She read: 


‘‘Mrs. J. Mortimer Van Duser begs to convey her acknowledg- 
ments to Doctor and Mrs. North for their invitation to the marriage 
of their daughter, and regrets that she cannot be present. Mrs. Van 
Duser begs to add that she will communicate further with Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Brewster upon their arrival in Boston upon a matter 
of moment to them both.” 
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‘* Isn’t that a disagreeable-sounding note ?’’ demanded 
Elizabeth, her pretty chin tilted at an aggressive angle. 
‘* | know I wouldn’t like her just from that letter.”’ 

‘*My dear!’’ exclaimed Miss Tripp with a horrified 
stare, ‘‘ what can you be thinking of? That note is in 
the most perfect form. I am so glad you showed it to 
me! ‘Sumething of moment to you both.’ What can it 
mean but a gift?—perhaps a generous check, and, 
undoubtedly, a reception to introduce you. My dear! 
Mrs. Van Duser is said to be worth millions, and what is 
more, and far, far better, she moves in the most exclu- 
sive society. You dear, lucky girl, I congratulate you 
upon the recognition you have received. Tear it up— 
indeed, you will do nothing of the sort! I'll put it here 
right by this cut-glass vase where every one will see it.”’ 

Elizabeth pouted. ‘‘ Mother didn’t like it,’’ she said, 
‘*and Grandma laughed over it, and Sam told me to 
forget it. I don’t see why you——”’ 

‘* Because I know,” intoned Miss Tripp solemnly. 
‘*T only hope you won’t forget poor little me when 
you're airty launched in Mrs. Van Duser’s set.” 


Vi 


HE absence of Mrs. Van Duser did not cloud the 

rapturous happiness of Elizabeth Carroll North as she 
paced slowly up the aisle of the Innisfield Presbyterian 
church on the arm of her father, the folds of her ‘* Pryse 
gown”’ (as Miss Tripp was careful to designate it) 
sweeping gracefully behind her. The bridesmaids in 
pale rose-color and the maid of honor in white, the tiny 
flower-girls bearing baskets of roses, the ushers with 
their boutonniéres of orange buds, the waving palms 
and the sounding music, each represented a separate 
Waterloo, fought and won by the Napoleonic Miss 
Tripp, who looked on, wan but self-satisfied, from a 
modest position in the audience. Never had there been 
such a wedding in Innisfield. Everybody said so in 
loud, buzzing whispers. 

As for the persons chiefly concerned they might have 
walked on air instead of on the roses strewed in their 
path by the little flower-girls; and the hundreds of 
curious eyes fastened upon them were as dim, painted 
eyes upon a tapestried wall. They only saw each other 
and the gate of that ancient Eden of the race opening 
before them. 

That same evening after all was over, and when, as the 
village reporter phrased it with happy originality, ‘‘ the 
young couple had departed upon their wedding journey 
amid showers of rice and roses,’’ Doctor North sought 
his tired wife, busy clearing away the tokens of the late 
festivities. 

‘* Come, Lizzie,”’ he said kindly, ‘‘ we may as well get 
what rest we can ; tomorrow’ Il be another day, and we’ve 
got to go jogging on about our middle-aged business 
as usual.”’ 

Mrs. North looked up at him with tearful eyes. ‘‘T 
can’t seem to realize that Bessie’s gone to stay,’’ she said 
tremulously. ‘‘ I just caught myself thinking what I’d 
say to her when she came home, and what we’d ——”’ 

Richard North passed his arm about the wife of his 


youth. ‘‘I hope he’ll be good to her,” he said, his 
voice shaken with feeling. ‘‘ I1—1I believe he’s all right. 
If he isn’t VIL——’”’ He shrugged his broad shoulders 
impatiently. 


‘*Oh, I’m not a bit worried about Sam,’’ said Mrs. 
North; ‘I know enough about men. But, oh, Dick, 
I’m going to miss my —baby!”’ 

He held her close for a minute, while she sobbed on 
his shoulder; then the two went slowly up the stairs 
together, leaving the disordered rooms and the fading 
roses in the luminous dark of the June night. 
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The Boston apartment to which young Samuel 
Brewster brought his bride in the early part of 
September was of Miss Evelyn Tripp’s choosing. The 
engineer had demurred at its distance from his work, 
but Elizabeth had said she preferred to be near Evelyn, 
and Evelyn said that the location, if not strictly fashion- 
able, was at least near the people they ought to know. 

The rent was thirty-eight dollars a month. And the 
rooms were small, inconvenient and old-fashioned. 
‘* But,’’? as Miss Tripp kindly pointed out, ‘‘ if one is 
obliged to choose between a small, old-fashioned suite 
in a really good locality and a light, airy one in the 
unfashionable suburbs rf South Boston, one ought not 
to hesitate.”’ 

Mrs. North and Grandma Carroll had seen to putting 
the furnishings in place; and when the two arrived at 
the close of a hot afternoon they found everything in the 
exquisite order with which Elizabeth had been happily 
familiar all her life. 

She ran from room to room laughing and crying in the 
same breath. ‘‘Oh, Sam, dear, do see; there is ice in 
the refrigerator and a cunning little jar of cream and a 
print of butter; and here is a roast chicken and some of 
Grandma’s rolls and one of Mother’s delicious lemon 
pies! How hard they must have worked. I'll put on 
one of these big aprons, and we'll have supper in no 
time!”’ 

And Sam Brewster, as he watched his wife’s pretty 
little figure moving lightly about her new kitchen, heaved 
a mighty sigh of content. ‘‘ It seems almost too good 
to be true!’”? he murmured. ‘‘ And to think it is for 
always!”’ 

It was not until they had eaten their first blissful meal 
togetlier, and had washed the dishes, also together, in 
the dark little kitchen —an operation in which the young 
engineer covered himself with glory in his masterly 
handling of the dish-towel —that Elizabeth discovered a 
large square envelope, bearing the Van Duser crest, and 
addressed to herself. 

She opened it in the circle of Sam’s arms, as the two 
reposed on their one small sofa in the room bearing the 
dignified title of reception-hall. 

** Why — what in the name of common-sense is she 
giving us?’’ was Sam Brewster’s startled exclamation, 
as his quick eye took in the contents of the sheet. 

**!—I don’t understand,”’ gasped Elizabeth, growing 
hot and cold and faint; ‘‘I can’t think— how it could 
have happened.”’ 

Yet Mrs. Van Duser’s words, though few, were suffi- 
ciently succinct. They were inspired, as she afterward 
confided to her rector, Doctor Gallatin, by the most 
altruistic sentiments of which the human heart is capable. 


‘* Truth,’’ Mrs. Van Duser had enunciated majestically, 
‘* never finds itself at a loss. And in administering so 
just a rebuke to a young ne manifestly appointed to 
fill a humble station in lite I feel that 1 am in a measure 
assuming the prerogatives of Providence.”’ 

In this enahed role Mrs. Van Duser had written to 
Elizabeth, whose miserable, shamed eyes avoided those 
of her husband after she had realized its contents. 
The letter inclosed a bill for one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars from Madame Léonie Pryse, for the material, 
making and findings for one blue velvet gown. There 
was a penciled note attached, to the effect that as Madame 
Pryse had been referred to Mrs. Van Duser, she begged 
to present the bill, with the hope that it would be settled 
at an early date. 

Mrs. Van Duser’s own majestic hand had added a 
brief communication, over which the young engineer 
scowled fiercely. He read: 


‘*As Mrs. Brewster’s personal expenses, either before or after 
her marriage, can have no possible interest for Mrs. Van Duser, 
Mrs. Van Duser begs to bring to Mrs. Brewster’s attention the 
inclosed statement. Mrs. Van Duser wishes to inform Mrs. 
Brewster that she has taken the pains to send for the trades- 
woman in question, and that she has elicited from her facts 
which seem to show an entire misapprehension of the commoner 
ethical requirements on the part of the person addressed. 

‘*Mrs. Van Duser begs to add in the interests of society at 
large and of the person in whom, as a distant relative, she has 
interested herself somewhat, that she distinctly frowns upon all 
extravagance. Mrs. Van Duser trusts that this communication, 
which she begs to assure Mrs. Brewster is penned in a spirit of 
Christian charity, will prevent further errors on the part of so 
inexperienced a person as Mrs. Brewster appears to be.” 


**Well?’’ Samuel Brewster’s blue eyes, grown unex- 
pectedly keen and penetrating, rested questioningly upon 
his bride. 

‘* Don’t look at me like that — please, Sam!”’ faltered 
Elizabeth. ‘‘1—lI didn’t mean to buy that dress, truly 
Ididn’t. I had paid for all the others, and I had twenty- 
seven dollars left, and Evelyn told me that Madame 
Pryse had a—a remnant of blue velvet which she would 
make up for me for a song. And—1I—let her doit. I 
thought she would send the bill to me, and I di 

‘* Did she send it to you?”’ 

‘*'Y-yes, twice. But Evelyn said for me not to worry ; 
and there was so much else —just at the last, I didn’t 
like to ask Daddy; Uncle Caleb always gives me fifty 








dollars for my birthday, and I thought ’? Elizabeth’s 
voice failed as she struggled with her explanations. 
ox 


Her husband was examining the bill with an expression 
about his mouth which she had never seen there before. 
‘*1T don’t see that you have been credited with the 
twenty-seven dollars,’’ he said quietly. 

Elizabeth’s tear-stained face was hidden on her hus- 
band’s shoulder. ‘‘ [—I spent the twenty-seven dollars 
for —for gloves,’’ she confessed. ‘‘* Evelyn said I didn’t 
have enough long — ones.’’ 

‘* Confound Evelyn!’ said the young man strongly. 
‘*Come, Betty, dear, you’re not to let this thing bother 
you; it isn’t worth it. I'll pay this bill tomorrow. It’s 
lucky I’ve the money in bank; and I’Il write to Mrs. 
Van D, too. He clenched his fist, as though he would 
like to use something more powerful than his pen. 

‘* But, Sam, you oughtn’t to—I can’t let you pay — 
or ——”’ 

‘** Well, I guess I can buy my wife a dress if I want to, 
and that blue velvet’s a stunner. You haven’t worn it 
yet, have you, dear? But when you do you'll look likea 
posy in it. Come, Sweetheart, this was a tough propo- 
sition, I'll admit; but don’t you let it bowl you over 


completely. And, Betty, you won’t tell the Tripp lady 
— it, will you? [—er—couldn’t stand for that, you 
now.”’ 


Elizabeth stole one look at the strong, kind face bent 
toward her. For the first time, though happily not for 
the last, she was realizing the immense, the immeasur- 
able comfort to be found in her husband’s love. ‘‘ I'll 
never — do such a thing again,’’ she quavered. ‘‘ I knew 
all the time I was being extravagant, but I didn’t expect 
—I never supposed ——”’ 

‘* You couldn’t very well have foreseen the Pryse 
woman’s astonishing business methods, nor Mrs. Van 
D’s Christian forbearance.’’ His tone was bitter as he 
spoke the last words. ‘‘ But what I can’t seem to 
understand is how that bill ever found its way to my 
esteemed sixteenth cousin.” 

Elizabeth’s eyes overflowed again. ‘‘I’m afraid it 
was Evelyn,’’ she stammered. ‘‘ She—told Madame 
Pryse that you— were Mrs. Van Duser’s nephew.”’ 


Vil 


HE next morning, as Elizabeth was engaged in putting 

the finishing touches upon the arrangements of her 
new home, with all the keen delight of nest-building, so 
strong In some women and so utterly lacking in others, 
Miss Evelyn Tripp was announced.  ‘‘ Oh, here you are 
at last, you darling girl!’? she exclaimed, clasping and 
kissing Elizabeth with empressement. ‘‘I1 knew you 
were expected last night; but, as I told your mother 
and that dear, quaint grandmamma of yours, I wouldn’t 
have intruded upon your very first evening for the 
world! Oh! I nearly forgot. Did you find Mrs. Van 
Duser’s note. I assure you I took good care to put it 
where you would both see it the very firstthing. I don’t 
mind confessing that I am simply devoured with curios- 
ity. Was it a check, dear? And is she going to do 
something nice for you in a social way?” 

Elizabeth’s cheeks burned uncomfortably. ‘‘ It was 
only a—a friendly—at least I think—I am sure she 
meant it to be a friendly letter. Sam put it in his pocket 
and took it away with him,” she made haste to add, fore- 
stalling the urgent appeal in Miss Tripp’s luminous gaze. 

** Well, Iam sure that was most sweet and gracious 
of Mrs. Van Duser—didn’t you find it so, my dear?— 
so dear of her personally to welcome you to Boston! 
You'll call, of course, as soon as she returns from her 
country place?’’ 

Elizabeth was conscious of a distinct sense of dis- 
pleasure as she met Miss Tripp’s anxiously solicitous 
eyes. ‘‘Sam—Mr. Brewster—thinks it will be best 
for us not to ’” She paused, her candid face suffused 
with blushes. ‘‘ I’d—prefer not to talk about Mrs. Van 


Duser, if you please. We don’t ever expect to go and 
see her.”’ 





The tactful Miss Tripy !ooked sadly puzzled, but she 
felt that it would not be the part of wisdom to press the 
issue for the moment. Her face wreathed itself anew in 
forgiving smiles as she flitted about the little rooms. 
‘* Isn’t this the most convenient, cozy little apartment ?”’ 
she twittered. ‘‘ I amso glad I was able to secure it for 
you! And your pretty things do light up the dark cor- 
ners so nicely. And speaking of corners somehow 
reminds me, I have found you a perfect treasure of a 
maid. She’s a cousin of our Marie, and has always 
been employed by the best people. She told me last 
night that she would be willing to come to you for only 
twenty dollars a month. Expensive? Indeed it’s not, 
dear—for Boston. Why, I could tell you of plenty of 
— who are glad to pay twenty-five and put all their 
aundry out. I’d advise you to engage Annita without 
delay. Really, you couldn’t do better.”’ 
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Elizabeth shook her head. ‘‘I mean to do my own 
work,’’ she said decidedly. ‘‘I shall want something 
to do while Sam is away; and why not this when I— 
like it?’”’ 

‘* But you won’t like it after a while, my poor child, 
when the shine is once worn off your new pans and 
things ; and think of yourhands! It’s absolutely impos- 
sible to keep one’s nails in any sort of condition; and 
besides, the heat from the gas-range is simply ruinous to 
the complexion. Didn’t you know that? Of course you 
are all milk and roses now; but how long do you sup- 
pose that will last if you are to be cooped up in a hot, 
stuffy little kitchen from morning till night?” 

‘* But we—I am sure we oughtn’t to afford to keep a 
maid,’’ demurred Elizabeth in a small, weak voice. ‘‘So 
please don’t ‘< 

‘* Oh, of course it is nothing to me, my dear,’’ and 
Miss Tripp arose with a justly-offended air. ‘‘ I thought 
I was doing you a kindness when I asked Annita to call 
and see you this morning. But when it comes to 
affording, I think you can scarcely afford to waste your 
good looks over a cooking-range. It is your duty tc 
your husband to keep yourself young and lovely as long 
as you possibly can. It is only too easy to lose it all.” 

‘*T am sure,’’ faltered the bride of two months, ‘‘ that 
Sam would like me just as well even if 1——”’ 

‘*Of course you think so, dear; every woman does 
till it is too late,’’ observed Miss Tripp plaintively. 
‘*1’m sure I hope it will turn out differently in your case. 
But | could tell you things about some of my married 
friends that would—— Well, all I have to say is that I 
never dared try it— matrimony, I mean—and if I were 
in your place—but there! I mustn't meddle! I sol- 
emnly promised myself years ago that I wouldn’t. The 
trouble with me is that I love my friends too fondly, and 
I simply cannot endure to see them making mistakes 
which might so easily have been avoided.”’ 

Perhaps it is not altogether to be wondered at that 
immediately after Miss Tripp’s departure Elizabeth 
found occasion to glance into her mirror. Suppose it 
should be true about the withering heat of the gas- 
range; and then there were the rose-tinted, polished 
nails, to which Elizabeth had only lately begun to pay 
particular attention. Elizabeth recalled her mother’s 
hands, marred with constant household labor, with a 
kind of terror. Her own would look the same before 
many years had passed; and would Sam—could he 
love her just the same when the delicate beauty of which 
he was so fond and proud had faded? And what, after 
all, was twenty dollars a month when one looked upon 
it as the price of one’s happiness? 
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It was at this psychological instant that the presence 
of a certain Annita McMurtry in the entrance hall below 
was announced. ‘‘ Did Mrs. Brewster wish to see this 
person?”’ Elizabeth hesitated for the fraction of a 
minute. ‘‘ You may tell her to come up,”’ was the mes- 
sage that finally found its way to the hall-boy’s attentive 
ear. 

Annita McMurtry was a neatly-attired young woman, 
with a penetrating black eye and a ready smile. In 
response to Elizabeth’s timid questions she vouchsafed 
the explanation that she could ‘‘ do everything” and was 
prepared ‘‘ to take full charge.”’ 

‘* And by that you mean ?”’ 

‘* | mean that the lady where I work doesn’t have to 
worry herself about anything. I take full charge ot 
everything: ordering, cooking, plain laundry and waiting 
on table, and I don’t mind wiping up the floors in a 
small apartment like this ; window-cleaning and rugs the 
janitor attends to, of course.’’ 

‘*When—could you come, if I—decide to engage 
you?”’ asked Elizabeth, finding herself vaguely uncom- 
fortable under the scrutiny of the alert black eyes. 

‘* If you please, Madam, I’d rather speak first about 
wages and days out. I’d like my alternate Thursdays 
and three evenings a week, and will you be going to 
theatres often with supper-parties after? I left my last 
place on account of it; I can’t stand it to be up all hours 
of the night and do my work next day.”’ 

‘*T should think not!’’ returned Elizabeth with ready 
sympathy. ‘‘ We should not require anything of tlie 
sort. As to wages, Miss Tripp said you would be will- 
ing to come for twenty dollars. It seemed very high to 
me for only two in the family.’’ Elizabeth felt that she 
appeared quite the experienced housekeeper in the eyes 
of the maid, who was surveying her with a faint smile. 

‘*T never work for a family where there is more than 
two,’”’ said Miss McMurtry pointedly. ‘‘ I could make 
my thirty-five a month easy if I would. But Miss Tripp 
must have misunderstood me; twenty-two was what | 
said; but you’ll find I earn it. I'll come tomorrow 
morning about this time, and thank you kindly, Madam °" 
The young woman arose with a proud composure oO! 
manner, and accomplished her exit with the practiced 
ease of a society woman. 

‘* T wonder if I ought to have done it? And what will 
Sam say?’’ Elizabeth asked herself. But Sam was found 
to be of the opinion that his Elizabeth had done exactly 
right. He hadn’t thought of hiring a servant, to be sure, 
but he ought, manifestly, to have been reminded of his 
omission. It was surely not to be expected that a man s 
wife should spend her time and strength toiling over lus 
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“Her Eyes, Sweet and Kind, 
and Shallow as an Animal's” 


He had never loved any one but her. Never in his 

whole life. And he was a handsome man — big and 

strong, and of distinct personality —the kind of man 
clever women are attracted to. And of all the women who 
must have at least been willing to be loved by him, he had 
loved only her—Nan Maitland! He had gone now; she 
was never to see him again; never again to feel at the 
sound of his voice that queer tightening of the chest that 
almosthurt. She had told him to go, and he had accepted 
her decree — with great philosophy. 


Suddenly her eyes, sweet and kind, and shallow 
as an animal’s, clouded with pain, and she burst 
— out crying—but only. for one convulsive 
moment. She could not cry out here in the 
2 garden. She wished she could get into the 
+ house, but she was sure that her eyes were 
red, and the servants might notice them. She 
would have to wait a while. 


Nan was gifted, or cursed, with imagination, and 
as she never made use of her imaginative faculty in 
any of the arts, it was, perhaps, too much at 
the service of her own life. In happiness it 
| was a beautiful handmaid, helping her to 

greater joy, but, in unhappy or in only 
anxious moments, It was, as it usually is, a cursed 
thing. It stood at her elbow, then, like a demon 
full of suggestions that were terrible. 





As the warmth grew on land and water, pene- 
trating her body, a taintly delicious glow responded 
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in her heart—nothing at first wistful in the 
serene sense of well-being, stretching her 
rounded arms skyward in the unaccustomed luxury 
of a liberty which had become the naively uncon- 
scious license of a child. The poise of sheer health 
stretched her to tiptoe; then the graceful tension relaxed, 
and her smooth fin- 
gers uncurled, tight- 
ened, and fell limp as 
her arms fell and her 
superb young figure 
straightened, con- 
fronting the sea. 

Out over the rain- 
wet, Odorous grass 
she picked her way, 
skirts swung high 
above the delicate 
contour of ankle and 
limb, following a little 
descending path she 
knew, full of rocky 
angles, swept by 
pendent sprays of 
ee blackberry, and then 
down under the jut- 
ting rock, south 
through thickets of 
wildcherry, along the 
crags, until, before her, the way opened downward again 
where a tiny crescent beach glimmered white hot in the 
sun. ; 

As she descended, noticing the rifts of bronzing sea- 
weed piled along the tide mark, her foot dislodged a tiny 
triangle of rock, which rolled clattering and ringing 
below; and, as she sprang lightly to the sand, a man, 
lying full length and motionless as the heaped seaweed, 
raised himself on one arm, turning his sun-dazzled eyes 
on her. 

The dull shock of surprise halted her as Linton rose to 
his feet. uae 

‘“ Have you the faintest idea that I supposed you were 
here?” she asked briefly. ‘* Why did you not 
Sor 4 s st 
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“It was as Though a Cold Wind 
had Made Her Shiver” 


‘Go!” he cried. Her voice loosed the fetters of his 

Passloir. es 
‘“ Yes, you must go.”’ 
< ‘* Nan,” he said, ‘‘ how can I leave you? I will 
not leave you.’’ 

*  ** But you can and must,’* she replied. 
Why?” he asked, looking at her in dismay. 

. You know the reason,’ she answered. 

Know it?’’ he cried. ‘‘I know why I should stay. I 
know that I love you with my whole heart and soul. I 
know that I love you as few men have ever loved — and that 
you are the one woman among millions who can inspire 
such a love,”’ 

-y No, Jac k, no, *? 


’ 


she said, striving hard to keep her 


head, Aware, strange as it may seem, of the 
absurdity of the source of what she was tu say, for a trace 
Of a smile was about her mouth. ** You will get 
Over th) : : aoe 

For the moment he was incapable of speaking, inca- 
pable of finding an answer sufficiently emphatic. How 


was he to tell her of the rocks upon which his love was 
built 4 He did not declaim, yet when he spoke an 
a sincerity which she could not deny was in his 
FOICce 
_ You know in your heart that what you Say is not true, 
Nan. Whatever happens I shall always love you.” 

What ver happens! She shuddered at the words, 
reminding her as they did of all her vague misgivings and 
fears. . 
‘Whatever happens!’? She found herself repeating 
them involuntarily. 

f €s, whatever happens, I will love you truly and faith- 
ully. | will never desert you, never deny you, as long as 


live. And you love me, Nan,” he cried. ‘* You love me. 
I know | 


the same numbers are, of course, taken from the same book. 
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A Composite Love Story Arranged by Constance Wayne 


Illustrations Selected from Charles Dana Gibson’s Drawings 


NOTE —This story is composed of passages from twelve romances by popular American and English novelists. The names of the 
characters have been changed and made the same in each passage. 
word or part of a word; but these changes are so slight that no one who has found the passages in the books from which they are 
taken can fail to recognize them. The large figures at the left of each passage refer to the twelve books, and the passages with 

In order to give our readers time to find out for themselves the names 
of the books and authors, the key to the sources of the different passages will not be published until the next issue of THE JOURNAL. 


_ Standing close beside him, her warm breath beating up 
into his face, . . . shecried with feminine recklessness : 

‘‘ Yes, yes—I know. I thought I could give you 
6 up, but | didn’t realize till you had gone how I 
wanted you. Oh, it’s been a torture tome. . oe 
There was no semblance now to the cold creature 
she had appeared. . . . She spoke rapidly, her 
whole body tense with emotion, her voice shaken with 
passion. ‘‘ l’ve seen men and men, . . but I never 
cared for anybody in the world till I saw you.”’ 
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He caught her close and held her. He pressed his 
cheek tenderly to hers. She yielded, murmuring to him. 
Thus —for a space that was matchlessly sweet. 
ri Then, without releasing her, he lifted his head, and 
lifted hers bya smoothing caress of her hair. Then 
he searched her face long and hungrily. 
**Oh, Nan, you do care,’’ he said finally, and his voice 
was deep with joy. 
She did not deny—only: ‘‘ Just makes things worse,”’ 
she whispered miserably. 
Gently he lether go. ‘‘ But I love you,’’ he answered. 
Her eyes were grave. They seemed to blame him. 
‘*T love you,’’ he repeated. 
She was too just to forget her own lack of strength. Her 
eyes clouded with sadness and brimmed. ‘‘I hate myself! 
. . she said fiercely. 
“* We love each other. That isn’t a crime,’’ he declared. 
** For you it isn’t. But it is for me. Because it'll hurt 
Edith. Oh, I can’t take her happiness. Ican’t! I can’'t!’’ 


It was as though a cold wind for a moment had made 

her shiver, 
‘*Jack—later on, what are we to do? What can 
we do —in the future ?” 
3ut he would not face the future. At the sound 
of the word he, too, seemed to shiver, as though in 
the midst of sunlight a cold wind had struck him. 

‘*T don’t know. I—I can’t think . . .’’ he stam- 
mered, and hid his eyes with his hand. ‘‘ I daren’t think 
of it. . . . Don’t make me think of it.’’ 

** What can we do? Oh, Jack, what can we do— in the 
end ?”’ 
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“Nan Looked at the Picture, Then Put it Down Dazedly. 
It was a Photograph of Michael Carr” 


‘* Listen. For ten more days we needn't think of it. 
We are safe, at any rate, till she comes back.” 

‘*T can’t give you up. I can never give you up— 
now.”’ 

‘* No,’’ and again he hid hiseyes. ‘‘ Nan, this is what it 
will come to—no, don’t make me think of it. Don’t 
make me think of it— yet. We have ten more days.’’ 

The good thought warmed her heart again. She had 
shivered in the sunlight at the thought of a cold wind 
that was all. And they talked of the future no more. 


The next few days Linton spent in trying to reconcile 
himself and settle down in his new rdle. He was affianced 
to the only woman he had ever wished to make his 
9 wife. He knew he ought to wipe out the record of 
his life and make new history forher. . . . He 
assured himself so often that Nan was the ‘‘ one 
great passion of his life’’ that he made others believe it. 
In any case, he would be her husband, and the 
honeymoon was before him. 


In some cases it has also been found necessary to change a 
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“Until, Before Her, the 
Way Opened Again 
Where a Tiny Cres- 
cent Beach Glim- 
mered Hot in 


Of course he was not going to marry 
Edith. 





No doubt he had said to her 
10 more than he had the right to 

say. But his honor was not 
engaged. The girl was not the 
worse for him, even if that which he 
had read in her eyes were true. She 
would get over it as quickly as he 
would. TT 


AN put her hand to her head and looked out of 

the window toward the sea. All her life seemed 

to be narrowing to one small converging path 

which grew smaller and smaller as she 
| 1 looked down its perspective. 

‘*T understand, Mr. Carr,’’? she sighed. 
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“He was a Hand- 
some Man—Big 
and Strong” 














— All the fight was out of her; she was like 


one limping across a battlefield, shield and spear 


—o\,_s gone, the roads unknown. 


The door opened and Jack Linton entered. His 
quick, sensitive eye instantly caught the look of 
despair in Nan’s face and the air of determination on 
Michael Carr’s. . . . He stepped quickly past 
Carr without accosting him, rested his hand on 
Nan’s shoulder, and said ina tender, pleading toné : 

‘* You are tired and worn out. . . .’’ Then 
he turned to Michael Carr. . ‘*T hope you 
haven’t been worrying her with anything you could 
have spared her from,’’ and he frowned at Carr. 
the ‘© No, Lain’t and I wouldn’t. I been a-tellin’ her 

of Miss Edith’s comin’ home. That ain’t nothin’ 
to worry over—that’s somethin’ to be glad of. 
You heard about it, of course?’’ 

‘* Yes, her father told me. sf 

Both Nan and Carr tried to read Linton's face and both 
failed. Jack might have been commenting on the weather 
or some equally unimportant topic, so light and casual was 
his tone. ar: 

Michael Carr picked up his cap and rose from his seat. 
. . . ‘SP be goin’ along,” he said. . . . ‘* Good- 
by, Miss Maitland; good-by, Mr. Linton,’’ and he shut the 
door behind him. 


Linton sank down upon the window-seat—his face 

working. And suddenly Nan was at his knees. 
—— ‘*Oh, Jack—Jack—forgive me!—do. Jack! 
12 try to forgive me!’’ She caught his hands in 
hers, kissing them, bathing them with her tears. 


She paused, her arms flung around him, her tear-stained 
face upraised. In her despair and utter sincerity she was 
beautiful — with a tragic beauty of character and 
expression, not lost for one moment upon the man beside 
her. 

He laid his right hand on her head amid the masses of 
her fair hair, and held it there, forcing her head back a 
little, studying her in a bitter passion—the upper lip 
drawn back a little over the teeth, which held and tor- 
mented the lower. 


She looked up, her lips shaking. ‘‘ Will you be patient 
while I tell you?”’ 


‘*T am always patient.”’ 

A clock chimed. She waited until the last vibra- 
1 tion had died, and then at last she spoke: ‘‘ Jack 
— Linton, I can’t marry you.” 
“Why not?” 





‘* Because — because I cannot. It isa long story, and— 
telling it will make no difference. Must I tell it?’’ 
ae Y » 39 
es 


‘* Well —it is because I love some one else. You remem- 
ber I told you that I had loved somebody, long ago.” 

ves: 

** Well 
but I do.’’ 

‘* Are you going to marry him?’ asked Linton gently. 

‘‘No. He is married. And besides—he is not good. 
I should not marry him even if he were —tree ——”’ 


I still do. I don’t want to; I have tried not to; 


He rose. She did not stir, and, passing her, he instinct- 
ively glanced down. Her cheeks . . . were over- 
7 , flushed; under the closed 


lids the lashes glistened 
4 wet in the sunlight 
Surprised, embar- 
rassed, he halted, as though 
afraid to move; and she sat up 
with a nervous shake of het 
shoulders. 








For an impetuous instant she 
bent toward him, then drew 
—— back sharply, and the 


tears dried in a hot pang 
2 of shame. ‘* No, Jack. I 

can’t. Oh, lamsosorry ! 
Please forgive me — I ought not 
to have let you— but 
And I ought to have stopped 
you. It’s my fault. Oh, how 
selfish I have been!’’ She was 
incoherent to the point of crying. 

Linton looked out over the 
sunlit garden in silence. 

‘* Well,” he said slowly, ‘‘ if 
you can’t, then I don’t want to 
see you. . . . You don’t 
love me,’’ he repeated in a 
sort of hopeless astonishment. 
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“They Gave Each Other a Grasp of Friendly Greeting” 


2ZORFIELD is one of those suburbs which 
have their luxuries of space, air, sunshine, 
% shady trees, and great, glorious gardens. 
§) Here lived Colonel Olden on an estate of 
many acres At least five surrounded E 
Xo) house in lawn, shrubbery and orchard ; 

S pretty pond spread out at the foot of a ‘vag 
green slope ; ; and a detached portion of his territory lay 
on the farther side of a wide public avenue and reached 
back into pine and oak woodland. Here Colonel Olden 
kept a few choice cattle, including a young Jersey calf, 
a few weeks old, which ranged with its dainty dam the 
green knolls and hollows. 

‘*T’ll give you that calf, Kirke,’’ the Colonel had said 
to his son when the beautiful brute was born. Kirke 
did not suppose the gift amounted to much ; he had had 
such since he was five years old, but they always some- 
how merged in family and farmstead account when it 
came to use or disposal. So he had accepted nominal 
possession now, with due thanks, and had thought little 
more about it, except when the Colonel boasted of his 
splendid young bull, and took friends around to behold 
him. ‘* My Jersey calf,”’ he would say; and Kirke would 
mode stly, but invariably, inte Tpose : 

‘It isn’t your calf, Father; it’s mine. 

‘Very well, your calf,’’ his father woke reply ; and 
ties n would expati: ite exultingly upon the creature’s 
points: its beautiful color, tawny and gray; the black 
of its forehead and muzzle ; its long, straight back and 
chest; the soft fire of its dé rk eyes; every now and then 
letting slip the contested pronoun, which Kirke would 
instantly catch up. This little skirmishing warfare went 
on until the proud black tips of budded horns had lifted 
themselves upon the thoroughbred’s soft young crest. 


ox 


Damaris Dexter and her Aunt Una lived in a lovely 
old house to which a wooded avenue led up fora straight 
half-mile. Sitting out under the purple beeches upon 
the side lawn, they could look down the long, beautiful 
home field behind the avenue plantation to the high road. 
As Kirke Olden’s wheel came gliding along the highway 
and glancing between the boles of the old trees, a signit- 
icant little colloquy passed between the two: 

‘*That boy again! How many _ times 
Damaris?”’ 

‘* Only twice before, Auntie: first to bring you that 
basket of American Beauties from his father, and then 
with the Raxtons to arrange about tomorrow’s tennis. 
I promised him croquet when he should come again. I 
suppose that is what he wants—or else it’s one of his 
confessions. ”’ 

‘* Damaris, you’re nineteen years old. I don’t object 
to boys and their confessions; but aren’t you letting 
other things too much alone? You are using up your 
youth with children who are just coming to theirs. 
You neglect your contemporaries, I think. By-and-by 
you won’t have them; they will have gone on; you 
won’t be young any longer, but an old girl; you’ll have 
lost all your middle time. Really, it’s almost like 
playing with dolls.’ 

‘* Auntie, darling, the dolls are interesting. They tell 
me things honestly ; they have something they are in 
earnest about; and when they play it’s because they 
love it, just as I do. It’s for what they are coming to 
that I care for them. I feel responsible. Kirke Olden 
would do dozens of foolish things if it weren’t for me.”’ 

This did not sound very perilous, and Aunt Una did 
not counter-argue. Kirke Olden was wheeling around 
the far sweep of the wide approach. Damaris scrambled 
on with a few more eager sentences in a lowered voice: 

‘*'To tell the truth, Auntie, it’s the middle time I’m 
afraid of. It’s dangerous; and the middle young men 
are the worst of all. I like the boys better—for the 
present. I’m only in the making now, myself.’’ 

‘* Ts the girl right, I wonder?’’ questioned Aunt Una 
in her thoughts when girl and boy had gone off to the 
croquet ground behind the laurels. She sat still, reflec*- 
ing. ‘* But how long will he bea boy? And how long 
will she stay as she is, girlishly mature? Men—who 
ever are men — stride rapidly when they once strike their 
course. They seem young longer, through correspond- 
ing years; then all at once they throw off boyhood and 
seize their place in life, and the girls that grew up with 
them are the younger again. Maybe Damaris is wiser 
than she knows. Kirke Olden makes her restless. He 
stays a boy so long; and yet, does she feel secretly 
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that there will be none of that commonplace mid- 
dle time with him—that he will be first thoroughly 
boy and then thoroughly man?”’ 


eX 


A splendid chestnut horse, bearing a practiced, 
stately rider, came up at a swift, even trot and 
roused Miss Dexter from her pondering. She rose, 
dropped her work into her basket on the wicker 
bench beside her, and moved lightly across the 
smooth-shorn grass to the house entrance, meeting 
Colonel Olden in the wide porch, where the tall 
plants of agapanthus stood in their elegant dignity 
of full blue bloom. He dismounted, holding his 
bridle with one hand, raising his hat with the other. 
As Miss Dexter came forward she touched the 
button of the stable bell. 

** You will send ‘Rufus’ around?”’ she said; and 
as her summons was answered they gave each other 
a quick grasp of friendly greeting, and passed up 
together to the pleasant seats about the open door. 

‘*] thought so,’’ said Colonel Olden, smiling as 
he caught sight of Kirke’s wheel leaned against a 
pillar. And then gay young voices came sounding 

up from the half-hidden glade among the shrubbery. 
‘*T’m always glad to find him here,” the father added. 

‘* And it brings you,’’ Miss Una said, a soft color 
tinting her cheek. 

‘*It doesn’t need. I only think the better of Kirke 
for his appreciation. It is about him I have come to talk 
to you,”’ he continued, with directness. ‘‘I don’talways 
know what to do about Kirke. Fathers and sons are 
very curiously related. There is so much of ourselves in 
our boys. I think it needs the mother to do the best 
with them. ‘There’s an understanding that only women 
have. Where do you suppose I muddle it?’? The 
widower tried to speak lightly, but his eyes were anxious. 

‘*Isn’t it— possibly —too much money?”’ 

‘* But what can I do? It isn’t the money I give him, 
but the money that’s there. I allow him eight hundred ; 
that’s moderate — perhaps too moderate for these days. 
And he’s done nothing outrageous ; he has only always 
wanted a little more.”’ 

‘*Or a good deal?” 

‘* Well, sometimes. = there is no rank waste; he 
has no prodigal vices. He’s straight and sweet; but he 
understands nothing of re sponsibility.” 


et 


‘* And you have always let him have it—the little or 
the good deal more?”’ asked Miss Una. 

‘“ Why, yes. Until lately. And there’s my trouble. 
I told him he must make things do; that I would not 
make up deficiencies any more; but that, on the other 
hand, when he could show me a clean quarter’s account, 
with no debit outstanding, I would increase his allowance 
to a thousand, so to remain until he again exceeded. 
But he has not once come up to the conditions. He has 
dropped into arrears beyond probable recovery. And 
there is very little time left before a larger condition 
must be met, in which a more final interest is involved. 
I told him that at twenty-one—in four months now — 
when he comes into his share of his mother’s money 
— fifteen thousand—I would make it twenty-five if he 
stood clear with the world. I want to do it. I am 
unhappy at not doing it. But how am I to back out of 
my word? And how is he to scramble up alone? The 
worst — or the best — of it is, I have found out that he has 
helped a classmate—a poor student — with a consider- 
able sum, which cannot be reimbursed for years, perhaps 
ifever. If he had only come to me for that!”’ 

‘* But can’t you assume his generosities for him, 
Colonel Olden? He should have come to you; can you 
not tell him so, and make it good? Or, at least, has he 
not some acknowledgment —some promise to pay — 
that can be set down on the credit side of his balance?”’ 

‘ve thought of all that. But I’m afraid it wouldn’t 
square, even then. I should have to discover something 
else of a sort to be stricken out in the lump. You see 
his indulgences have gone on, all the same. The 
things that lie over are tailor’s bills, jeweler’s, florist’s, 
that mount up while he is scattering ready cash. What- 
ever I might plausibly assume or credit, | should simply 
be paying one thing that he might do the other. Would 
that be carrying out the principle?’”’ 

‘* No,’’ Miss Una replied thoughtfully, ‘‘ it would not. 
The one way out will be by his own reacting sense of 
right. It will come, and then—there will still be years 
before him.’ 

‘Yes. But I’m disappointed. I want | him to start 
clear and strong and happy at twenty-one.’ 

Miss Dexter smiled. ‘‘ Yes, you want freedom to 
take your way as you will. There is a good deal of 
your boy in yourself.’’ 

Then Colonel Olden smiled. 

** Wait. 





‘* Tell me what, then ?”’ 
Let the boy’s nature work. Deny yourself 


in denying him. He will see that, fast enough. It will 
all come right if you only won’t be in a hurry.’’ 
Colonel Olden arose. ‘‘ I must go,’’ he said. ‘‘ You're 


a good friend, and an honest one. I thank you.’’ He 
ee her hand and said good-by ; went around to the 
stable, mounted ‘‘ Rufus,’ ‘and rode away. 


a 


Meanwhile, Damaris and Kirke had played a round of 
three games, in which Kirke had narrowly, but trium- 
phantly, won the rubber, At the finish he had dropped 
his mallet and taken something out of his breast pocket. 

* See here, Damaris, I want to show you this.’”’ And 
he opened a narrow jeweler’s box. ‘‘ It’s my birthday 
present for May.”” He took out a long gold pin, with 


two drops of living light for head and pendant, that 
flashed a pale, keen violet in the sun, like the highest 
reflection from a diamond. They were of the purest, 
most transparent beryl. ‘* Isn’t that a beauty ?”’ heasked. 

‘Yes, exquisite,”’ | answered Damaris. ‘‘ And you 
know you oughtn’t.’ 

‘*T knew I must the niinute I saw it.”’ 

**You’re reckless. You told me you were ever so far 
behind, and you were worried, and your father —— Oh, 
Kirke, how can you?”’ 

Kirke did not answer. He covered the box and put 
it back into his pocket. Damaris could not tell whether 
he was touched or offended. 

She began again a little differently. ‘‘ You know you 
did not bring that for me simply to admire.”’ 

‘* What then?” lifting very innocent eyebrows. 

‘*To help you excuse yourself for buying it for your 
sister. Which, of course, I could not do.’’ 


ox 


Kirke reverted to his whimsical manner. ‘‘ You see, 
it’s the everlasting fitness of things that’s to blame,’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ They comealong and fastenon. That pin 
just looked like May; I happened in at Gay’s, and 
there it was. How could I help it?’’ 

‘© You know you are talking great nonsense. 
isn’t good for May.”’ 

‘*Not good for May! When it’s for her birthday, 
that comes only once a year?” 

‘There are three hundred and sixty-five days that 
only come once a year,’’ said Damaris relentlessly ; and 
Kirke knew she meant he had _.an excuse for every one. 
‘* And it isn’t good for May not to see that it isn’t good 
for you. I wouldn’t take it, Kirke!’’ 

‘“Wouldn’t you? I’d like to dare to offer it to you!” 

** You couldn’t. I shouldn’t.”’ 

‘* Not if you were ze 

She interrupted him with quick emphasis. ‘‘ No, 
not if I were May. I told her so, the last time, when it 
was the carbuncle clasp.’’ 

Damaris would not have revealed this, perhaps, but 
that you couldn’t tell what a boy might say when he got 
chaffing that way. 

“* And what did May say?” 

‘* May said ’ and then Damaris suddenly stopped 
and blushed. May had said meaningly, ‘‘ l’m awfully 
glad you’re not his sister !’’ 

** Well, what did she say ?”’ Kirke persisted. 

** Oh, she said if you didn’t do that the money would 
only go some other way.’’ And Damaris curved her 
lips, as she had done when May had spoken. 

** Her head was level, then,’’ said Kirke. 
‘Why isn’t your head level, Kirke?’’ 
her part, persisted. ‘* Why don’t you make it so, really?”’ 

‘*Can’t, Damsie. Just wasn’t built that way.’’ 

** Do you think you are built? Isn’t some of the work 
left for you? Even if you have to do some pulling down 
and building over?’’ 

Kirke laughed a little lamely, but before he went 
away, declining this time to stay for tea, he said in a 
quiet aside to Damaris: ‘‘ Don’t think I don’t under- 
stand or care, Damsie. If ever ] am built rightly it will 
be xn that have laid the cornerstone. ’ 


And it 








Damaris, on 


a Y ou o— been advising Kirke, Fi sad Aunt Una, as 
they stood a moment longer on the porch, after he had 
wheeled away. ‘‘ I’m glad of it.’’ 

Damaris did not know whether she herself was glad. 
That last word of Kirke’s had stirred some very quick, 
almost too responsible feeling. At any rate she did not 
mean that any one else should infer or imply that she 
had taken Kirke Olden in hand. 

‘*T haven’t said much,”’ she answered. ‘‘I couldn’t 
help what I did say. He was so inconsequential.” 

‘* His father has been here.” 

“Yes, lsaw.”’ 

‘ And he has talked to me quite openly about Kirke.”’ 

Then Damaris turned the tables swiftly. Family com- 
plications seemed to be becoming significant. What 
could all these discussions of the Oldens mean, as bear- 
ing upon younger interests and intimacies? What 
might Aunt Una be about to say—as if she, Damaris, 
had so much vitally at heart about Kirke Olden? 

‘“* Now, Aunt Una,”’ said she demurely, ‘‘ don’t you 
really think you may be in the same sort of danger you 
warned me of—keeping up your middle-time friend- 
ships? The first thing you know you will be young 
again, and won’t have any old age at all.’’ 

‘* Really, Damaris! You are as inconsequent —and 
as audacious—as Kirke Olden himself.’? And Miss 
Dexter held her comely head high as they went in to tea. 


ax 

It was a bright October day. The maples were dis- 
closing through thinning tissues the golden treasure of 
their summer life, lifting great heads transparent with 
mellow radiance, or sending forth from inward flames a 
rush of scarlet and or: ange splendor that flowed from 
every sharply-defined leaf-point. 

Colonel Olden and his son Kirke rode their chestnut 
pair, ‘‘ Rufus’’ and ‘‘ Tawny,” along the level avenue that 
stretched in one long, straight line from just beyond the 
city limit to the distant misty hills softly visible almost 
all the way at the end of the grand vista. They were 
nearing home, and at the fork where another thorough- 
fare bent off toward the shore, the Colonel drew bridle 
to the left. ‘‘ This way,” he’ said; ‘‘ we’ll go by the 
farm. That calf of mine ——’’ 

‘* My calf, Father.’’ 
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By Mary Rai 


riIUDGE MORTON, at the foot of 
J; his own table, laid down his knife 
and fork, but his mighty fists kept 
tight hold of them as of weapons 
with which he was going to fight. 
He addressed the table, and his 
gvuests listened with a confused 
sense of guiltiness. 

2 ‘* Not at all,” his clean-cut, cock- 
Ips Dy sure voice announced. deny 
A= —_—__ne0eed that we are a well-behaved nation. 
On the contrary, statistics prove that we are the most law- 
less civilized people on earth. And I am convinced that 
this state of affairs comes entirely — entirely,’’? he repeated 
with emphasis, ‘‘ from the way American children are 
brought up. I am a Police Justice ——”’ he 
was interrupted by a soft, derisive sound. 
His very blue eyes flashed down the line to his 
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blue eyes softened with the winning smile which showed 
the autocratic Judge to be a most human man. 

To Jacky and iex little Ava was persows non grata. 
It displeased them that she should be a girl; it irritated 
them that she liked to bea girl; it mortified them that she 
was of all girls most girl- like. ‘That she was e nchantingly 
pretty was no alleviation. In the six years of her life they 
had learned first to endure and then to pity, but had to be 
forced, when etiquette demanded, to embrace her. They 
viewed with disgust a devotion, growing with her growth, 
to the ancient fenyinine cult of dolls. ‘To their minds it 
was repulsive and mysterious to watch the instinct dawn, 
develop and possess her. They watched it with dirty 
hands in trousers’ pockets, and they turned and applied 





sister. Jeatrice, you’re mistaken. I didn’t 
say | wasa joke; I said 1 wasa Police Justice,”’ 
he flung at her with sarcastic sternness 


gs 


‘Same thing, Martin,’? the man next 
Beatrice Morton answered quickly. ‘‘ The 
heir of all the Mortons reigning over a police 


court 7s a joke.’’ And Martin Morton grinned. 

Ex-Governor Hewitt came in ponderously : 
‘You're quite wrong, Mr. Monroe. It may 
have been a joke at first—to his family and 
friends; but he is doing work which changes 





that. Martin handles the situation. Ive 
heard the lawyers talk, and I’ve been in his 
court. You're doing well, Martin —you’re 


enforcing the law without fear or favor,’’ and 
Governor Hewitt nodded his fine white head 
toward his godson. 

oot 


Judge Morton smiled at him boyishly, and 
with that the lines settled at his mouth. 
‘Thank you. [Tm in earnest about a few 
things,’ his booming tones went on, ‘‘ and 
inspiring respect for the law in young hood 
lums is one of them. We can’t expect to grow 
self-controlled citizens out of uncontrolled 
children, and it’s our national weakness that 
we don’t control our children. Of course it’s 
the parents that ought to be punished. I’d 
like to have a chance at a man whose boy 


gets into the police courts. With half an 
excuse I’d make an exaniple of him, and it 


’ 


woul 1 be a good job.”’ His fist came down. 
A man who can’t man: ive his boys de Serves 
punishment by the law. There’s a lawless- 
ness among the boys from eight up that’s 
frightful. The +y bre ak fences, the y tear up 
sidewalks, they steal flowers ‘and fruit, they 
tamper with bic ycles and automobiles; it’s a 
scandal to the community. It's the thing 
that’s at the root of our criminal statistics, 
and the J Ve got to be attacked there. And I 
mean to do my share; I’m going to a 
the youn iysters that get into my court so they 
remember it. A few citizens are going eda 
Up around these parts with a healthy fear of 
the law i [ get hold of them. But I'd like 
to begin ith the fathers.”’ 
i rou’d eat ’em alive, wouldn’t you, 
Martin?” his sister inquired. ‘* Poor little 
rats — suppose it was Jacky and Alex.”? And 
then Judge Morton, the father of Jacky and 
Alex, laushed. 

Did you ever see my 
Beatrice ; 
left ; hi 
cherubs 
what th: 


brother’s boys ?”’ 
Morton turned to the man at her 

ime was Durlan. ‘‘ They’re perfect 
to look at, but —oh!—— Just now 

want most in life is to see their 
lather patie court, and he won’t let them; 
but they'll see it before they finish. It will be 
your own } als if your sons are dragged before 





you by the police, Martin,’’ she threw at her 
brother. 

Phe square jaw looked obstinate. ‘‘ If they 
eo they I] have to take their medicine,’’ he 
answere;| grimly, and then: ‘* That’s non- 
sense, |’ nm not ‘afraid for my boys. They’re 


mischievo us, but they won ’tgo beyondc hildish 
uschief. They’re good little lads.””. And the 











“The Rescuing Hero Dripped Water and Oaths as the Dry 


and Comfortable Crowd Roared with Laughter” 


Perfect Tribute,” etc. 


themselves to yells and mud, as stronger beings should. 
So that the instant adoption of a doll of Anne’s into the favor 
of these gentlemen was an anomaly. It presaged events. 

Their family would have been wise to regard the omen; 

but they did not, and in this way events followed. 

Anne’s mother was to spend the night with Mrs. Barry in 
Highlandale, and Anne was inc luded. The tr: ip waited to 
take them to the station ; Jennie, the nurse, stood ready, and 
Anne, a picture of crisp little girlhood, dangled russet legs 
from a chair, while Mrs. Morton gave an order to the cook. 


Suddenly: ‘‘Jennie, why, Jennie, you haven’t got 
Princess Victoria,”? Anne’s voice announced in reproach. 
‘* Sure, I forgot. I'll go fetch her,” the nurse replied. 


There was an interval. Mrs. Morton eme rged from the 
food-belt and smiled on her daughter, 
‘*Come, Baby, we must drive 
the train. Where’s Jennie?”’ 


fast to catch 


eee ‘*She’s gone to get Princess Victoria,’”’ ex- 
\ plained Anne's tranquil tones. 


* Jennie!’’ called Mrs. 
Jennie! We’re late.” 

And Jennie’s brogue responded from above. 
‘* Sure, I can’t find the doll, Ma’am.’’ 

‘We can’t wait.’’ Mrs. Morton glanced at 
the clock and then at white-clad Anne, sitting 
firmly on her chair. 

‘**? couldn’t go wifout Princess Victoria,’’ 
she said pititully. ‘‘She’d be disappointed. | 
pwomised her to go last week.”’ 

‘*Anne, darling, I’m sorry; but we can’t 
wait — we’ll miss the train. Be a good child 
and we’ll take the Princess next time. Don’t 
cry; oh, please don’t cry.” 


Morton. ‘‘ Hurry, 





at 


roel 


Anne, being eminently a good child, did 
not cry — not at the moment — but tears were 
in the air and the thought of Princess Victoria 
was following her through theday. Mrs. Barry 
offered pigs, chickens and a colt as playmates, 
and yet Anne’s eyes grew misty in the pauses, 
and the dewy mouth turned downward. For 
an hour, while she struggled to take an interest, 
she was but a Rachel who could not be com- 
forted. Then suddenly she broke down and 
wept, and as suddenly her hostess had an in- 
spiration. The only child of the Barry house 
was a hulking boy of fourteen; so dolls were 
unknown, but Mrs. Barry was a woman of 
ability, and more or less an artist. 

‘*P}] make you a doll, Anne—a doll as big 
as you are. Will you like that?”’ she de 
manded. 

Anne’s lashes, sparkling tears, lifted. She 
looked so pretty with her eyes like *' 
me-nots under water,’’ that Mrs. Barry first 
of all kissed her. 

‘ Listen,’’ she said. ‘‘ Ill make you a great, 
big doll, and Pll paint a face for it like Billy’s 
face, and we’ll dress it in Billy’s clothes, and 
it will be the biggest doll that you ever saw. 
Won’t you like that, Anne?”’ 

Sunlight is — behind the gray weather 
of childhood, and , with a fat tear still rolling, 
Anne smiled. ‘Ves, Ill like that,’’ she con- 
descended, ‘‘ Will you do it now?’ 

This minute. Comeup to the linen-closet.’ 

Enchantment ensued. A sheet was land- 
S¢ ape-gardened and chopps d into arms and 
legs and a head—the very good semblance of a 
boy; a sewing-machine did its part, and the 


rorget- 


winding bag was made solid at the edges; 
straw from the stable was stuffed in, and then 
came artistic magic. A wig once used for 


fancy dress was found, and glued on the lump 
of head and barbered to an imitation of the 
head of Billy. Mrs. Barry brought out colors 
and a photograph of the model, an 
to do a portrait of her son on white linen. 
With care, yet with dashing touches, she 
drew and painted and strengthened and let 
alone a likeness crude, yet immeunsely clever, 
of a black-eyed, red-cheeked boy. 

In ten minutes more she had.dug out gar- 
ments of eight years back from the attic, and 
Anne hopped, and shrieked demure shrieks of 
rapture, as the white bundle was shod and 


| proceeded 
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covered, and finally set up ina chair as a sturdy lad of 
six in a gray Sailor suit, a sailor hat with ribbons shading 
his flamboyant face. It was shockingly realistic, and 
Anne gazed lovingly into the object's large brown eyes. 

‘*T never thought I’d have as big a baby as that,’’ she 
sighed, and kissed its cheek respectfully. 

Next day ‘‘ Little Brother,’’ as Mrs. Barry’s Franken- 
stein had been named, went home with his adopted 
parent. Side by side with her he sat on the train, and 
the conductor came to take their tickets. ;, 

‘*QOne short,’’ he remarked to Mrs. Morton, i Sip 
the nurse picked up ‘‘ Little Brother’? and held him. 
‘* That child is old enough to pay half-fare,’’ objected the 
conductor. ‘‘Half-fare for your other child, Madam.”’ 

Mrs. Morton looked up at him and laughed, not quite 
sure if it were a joke, and then Jennie flopped ‘* Little 
Brother’’ about and the conductor’s jaw dropped, and 
he stared, struck dumb. ‘‘ Well, I’ll be ——”’ he mur- 
mured, and took two steps, and turned and stared once 
more, and left, shaking his head. 


a 


Jacky and Alex stood on the steps as the travelers 
reached their home, and the four blue eyes watching 
indifferently the arrival of the family suddenly fell on 
‘* Little Brother,’’ and as by one impulse they brightened 
with foreboding interest. 

That night, to their father and mother sitting in the 
library, scuttled in small figures in pajamas. 

‘* Somethin’ ’s on our piazza roof,’’ stated Alex. 

‘Man or someth’n’,’’ indorsed Jacky. 

‘* Saw his leg,’’ Alex explained. 

‘* Saw his head,”’ Jacky added. 

Judge Morton was fumbling in a drawer, and he 
brought out a pistol and a green-topped box. Six car- 
tridges slid into the chamber. He intended to defend 
his family. Stooping, he drew off his shoes. 

‘* Alex, you come with me,’’ he ordered. ‘‘ Be quiet; 
don’t say one word. Jacky, you stay with Mother.’’ 

Softly the procession crept upstairs, and behind them 
all unknown another procession: Jacky and his mother 
would not be left out. They crawled through the door- 
way of the boys’ room, and saw at the window a figure, 
leaning from behind the shutters, peering. ‘The Judge’s 
hair bristled. This lurking beast was waiting to harm 
his good, innocent lads. His voice thundered. 

‘*What are you doing there?”’ He took a step for- 
ward. It was curious that the brute did not stir. 
Probably his hidden hand was feeling for a revolver. 

‘* Answer or I'll shoot,’’ the Judge boomed. Withan 
upward toss of his hand he pulled the trigger; a shot 
crashed, and the figure at the window lurched and fell 
across the opening. 

It flashed through the Judge’s mind as he sprang that 
this was a queer burglar, and then, back in the darkness, 
rose two high notes that broke into squeals of laughter. 
At the same moment his hand touched the burglar and 
instantly he knew that he had shot ‘‘ Little Brother.”’ 

As his good, innocent lads in their pajamas danced a 
dance punctuated with yells, the Judge stood with his 
back to them and pretended to do things to his pistol, 
and wondered what might be his repartee. What was it 
fitting that a six-foot man, with big muscles and a trained 
brain, should reply to two small boys of nine and ten 
who had gotten a most beautiful ‘‘ rise’’ out of him? 
He felt like a fool; it would be a pleasure to punish 
them. He swung around and the war-dance stopped, 
and he was aware of inquiring glances fixed on him. 

‘* You young limbs,’’ spoke the Judge, ‘‘ you’ve done 
me fairly. But you ought to have seen that the cartridges 
were blank.”’ 

Ten minutes later out of the feathery darkness which 
held two white iron beds came a low whistle answered 
by a double one from the other bed. There was no 
reason why they should not communicate by language, 
but this was a signal, and more businesslike. 

‘“*Sleep?’’ whispered Alex, and ‘‘ Nope,’’ Jacky 
answered. ‘‘ Fun, wasn’tit?’? ‘‘Uh—huh.”? ‘‘What 
would you wish if you had one?” ‘‘’Lectric engine.’’ 
‘*T wouldn’t.’’? ‘‘What would you?’’ ‘‘ Get arrested.’’ 
‘*So would J.’’ ‘‘ Let’s do somethin’ awful.’’ ‘‘ All 
right, with ‘ Little Brother.’”’ Inarticulate whisperings 
for five minutes, and after that the angels looking down 
might have rejoiced to see two fair little brothers sleep- 
ing side by side with a happy smile on each innocent face. 


ox 


At the foot of the broad street where the Mortons 
lived a canal ran through the town, and over the bridge 
which spanned it the coming and going was constant. 
The next afternoon down this highway, into the heart of 
the town, farther than ever they had gone before alone, 
two blond boys made their way, helping between them 
a smaller boy, who seemed paralytic in his legs. They 
reached in ‘ime the canal bridge, and stood with the 
smallest in the middle, looking, all three, apparently at 
the water. ‘‘ Little Brother,” with his hat slanting on 
his curls, leaned intently over the railing, staring most 
earnestly of all, with a Vandyke-brown gaze, into the 
depths below. Alex cast a comprehensive glance about ; 
no one was looking; with a boost the straw legs rose, 
‘* Little Brother’’ took a header and plunged fifteen feet, 
straight into the depths below. A piercing shriek arose: 
‘** Little Brother!’ Save him! Our ‘ Little Brother’ 
is drownin’ !”’ 

The throng was instantly in commotion; there were 
screams from the excitable, shouts and orders from 
every one. In half a minute a young man had kicked off 
his shoes and thrown off his coat and stood on the railing. 
With a spring, a splash, he was up, shaking his head and 
sputtering, and striking out toward a bobbing form on 
the face of the waters. It was all over ina hundred and 
twenty seconds, the half-dozen rapid strokes, the grasp 
of the victim, and the landing. ‘‘ Little Brother’’ was 
seized and swung heels up by a knowing one, to let the 
water out of his lungs, and with that, by his weight and 
by his consistency, came the discovery. 

The rescuing hero dripped water and oaths as the dry 
and comfortable crowd roared with laughter. A rolling 
figure of a police officer swayed in ecstasy and to him 
two small blond boys addressed themselves. 

‘We did it,’’ the bigger one stated; and the other 
followed him up: ‘‘ The doll—‘ Little Brother’ —we 
pitched him over’’—and then, wrinkling his brow, 
** Aren’t you goin’ to arrest us?”’ 


The big policeman stopped laughing. ‘‘ Would I pull 
in two kids for dhroppin’ their doll baby? No, me byes 
—too small game for Terence O’Goulighan,’’ and he 
patted Alex’s head. ‘‘ Sure, ’tis a good one, though, on 
Jimmy Mulholland that’s so proud of his shwimmin’.”’ 

Jacky’s blueeyes gazed up. ‘* Youdon’t think p’r’aps 
you’d better arrest us?’’ he inquired wistfully; but the 
policeman was comparing notes with another witness of 
the melodrama, and the heavy villains of it took their 
disappointed way up the street, squeezing water from the 
anatomy of ‘‘ Little Brother.’’ 

Late the next day Judge Morton read his paper by the 
library fire, and at the other end of the room his children 
played gently together as story-book children play, 
their gold heads crowded over one volume, their well- 
groomed small persons a keynote of order and lovely 
behavior. He glanced at them contentedly. 

‘*They’re a good little lot,’’ he thought. ‘‘ They’ll 
never be any anxiety, only a pleasure,’’ and his eyes 
lighted on a quarter-columin paragraph. 

‘*Good gracious!’’ groaned the Judge. 
Alex and Jacky —come here.”’ 

Jacky lifted the face of an angel from the book and 
gazed with limpid eyes; Alex’s forehead shot up and he 
blinked his light lashes anxiously. 

The paragraph had been an account of the rescue of 
‘* Little Brother,’’ and the description was such that 
Judge Morton could not but recognize it. The culprits, 
being of perfect honesty, pleaded guilty, and their exam- 
ination brought out such reserves of detail that before 
the case was over the court was inafrank chuckle. But 
it pulled itself together. 

‘* Now see here, boys,’”’ the Judge said. ‘‘ I have to 
laugh because it’s funny, but all the same I’m in earnest. 
I’ll punish you just as surely, even if I laugh. This 
won't do. You played a joke on me about the burglar, 
and I forgave you. But playing a joke on a lot of 
strange people is another question. You might get me 
into serious trouble. You might be arrested and 
brought before me; think how dreadful that would be. 
I want you to remember that this ‘ Little Brother’ busi- 
ness has gone far enough. Now stop it.’? And the 
Judge looked firmly into the attentive faces of his sons, 
and turned to his paper with the serenity of a strong 
man who has put his foot down and is sure of the 
crushing of everything under it. 
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‘* Little Brother’s’’ features were of a stable character, 
being done in oil, and a little repair from Jennie made 
him as good as new. But the effort had failed ; they had 
not been arrested; it was necessary to plan another 
number for the continuous performance. ‘This time two 
days passed in innocuous desuetude, and then their 
cousin Ned came to stay with them, and, more than 
many cousins, his automobile. 

The moment the boys saw the machine, smiling a 
red-and-brass smile to the heavens, they knew that 
** Little Brother’s’’ next was before them. Alex found 
a way into the heart of his cousin by the straight path of 
interest in the car, and as the boy was abnormally bright 
and turned his soul to learning the working of it, young 
Nugent, hardly more than a boy himself, took pleasure 
in teaching him. 

On an afternoon the glittering mass of the automobile 
waited before the door, and the two hopes of the Morton 
household lingered about it. Out dashed Ned Nugent, 
but not into his car; with a ‘‘ Hello, gentlemen!’’ 
he had passed them and was swinging up the walk 
of the house across the street— the house where lived 
Miss Nellie Hunt. He was likely to stay there some 
time. 

The boys thought the same thoughts so constantly 
that speech was little needed between them; one glance 
now and they understood. As the Hunts’ front door 
closed they fled toward their own and into the house. 
Anne, without fear and without reproach, had gone fora 
walk in the company of Jennie and the Princess Victoria ; 
Mrs. Morton was having a nap; the servants were busy ; 
the coast was clear. In the minimum allowance of 
seconds they lifted ‘‘ Little Brother’ from a misfit doll’s 
carriage, trailed him by a leg in leaps down the stairs and 
set him up inacarefully-considered position in the auto- 
mobile. His broad hat was jammed down his forehead, 
and he leaned over, as if straining every nerve, on the 
handle-bar. His manly blouse was anchored with a 
safety-pin to the cushion. Then Alex, as Cousin Ned 
had taught him, set the wheels going, and jumped clear, 
and off went ‘‘ Little Brother”’ in charge. 

The gentle gaze of the youngsters followed the rushing 
mass as it progressed majestically, then swiftly, then 
with abandon, down Cleveland Avenue. They threw 
off the spell which held them and dashed after it on a 
run. 

Much was doing with ‘‘ Little Brother.’? Within a 
block of his business managers he met two men in 
another automobile and at the moment of passing he 
swerved on a stone and shaved them by a hair. The 
men, attracted by the intoxicated air of the machine, 
looked sharply after it. 

“* By Jove!”’ the man at the handle-bar said, and had 
his lever down and his carriage about with the words. 
**Do you see, Hamlin? ‘That child is being run away 
with! We’ll have to stop him somehow.’’ 
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Hamlin was a college athlete in the pink of condition, 
and looking for ‘‘ stunts’? from sunrise on. ‘‘I can do 
it,” he said excitedly. ‘‘Easy. Run me alongside, 
Durlan, and I'll jump and save the kid. Poor little 
rat, he looks all in. Get on your speed, Durlan,” and 
Durlan did. 

Down the street, in the wake of ‘‘Little Brother,” 
they shot like bullets from a rifle, and as his pace grew 
delirious theirs increased, and people stood aghast, and 
policemen shouted futile orders—till at last, with the 
salvage corps neck and neck, with young Hamlin poised 
for a spring, the Nugent machine struck a hole, swerved 
at an angle, jumped the sidewalk, and half crashing, half 
hurdling a two-foot hedge, popped into the prize flower- 
garden of the city, the beautiful garden of Ex-Governor 
Hewitt. It waltzed through a bank of larkspur, and 
over a bed of roses; it annihilated with one jump a mass 
of Canterbury Bells; it did a side-step which finished a 
rainbow of sweet peas; it ricochetted with a whirl into 
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a white glory of June lilies; all this in passing. For its 
real object was apparently an attack on an oak tree 
which stood in the Hewitt woods. Having wrecked the 
garden with efficient rapidity it rushed at this tree and 
fell upon it. It charged like a battering-ram, and the 
force sent it reeling back, and it charged again and again 
and each charge seemed to increase its viciousness. 
‘Little Brother’’ rode the storm, bent to the handle-bar, 
anchored with a safety-pin. 
ax 


But there was more than one ring to this performance. 
Durlan at his lever started as he saw the sudden tangent 
of the Nugent machine; his hand slipped, and in the 
twinkling of an eye he too had turned, was following the 
leader, had leaped the broken hedge, and only recovered 
control to find his machine buzzing in the middle of the 
rose-bed. Governor Hewitt had been called up by the 
sounds from his afternoon sleep, and there he stood, his 
gray hair rumpled, his benevolent face flushed with 
indignation. The machine buzzed, and the Governor 
held up his hand for silence, but the machine buzzed. 

‘*What does this mean?’’ the Governor demanded 
across the sound. Durlan and Hamlin sitting on the 
roses lifted their hats. 

‘*I’m more sorry than I can say —I was trying to save 
a child,’’ Durlan shouted. ‘‘]——”’ 

‘* Stop that noise!’’ the Governor ordered. 

Durlan did things to his property. ‘I regret this 
deeply,’’ he went on with dignity. ‘‘There was a child 
in a runaway automobile and it came in here, and 2 

‘*Is that any reason you should come after it, crashing 
and—and buzzing?’’ the Governor inquired severely. 
‘‘Look at my flowers!’’ By now there was a crowd 
trampling the garden further. Among them were two or 
three policemen. 

‘‘Officer,” announced the Governor with stately firm- 
ness, ‘‘] wish these men arrested. ‘This story of a child 
sounds improbable. It must be investigated before a 
Magistrate. I will not permit wanton destruction of my 
property. Whatis that thumping sound ?”’ the Governor 
asked suddenly, turning his head toward the woodland, 
where ‘‘ Little Brother”? and the automobile battled with 
the oak tree. ‘‘ Never mind, Officer ; conduct these men 
at once to the nearest police court. I will follow.”’ 

A sensational procession moved down the street, and 
through the air was heard still the chunk-chunk of 
‘*Little Brother’s’? bombardment. One of the group of 
policemen spoke to Durlan. 

“*You said that child you was after went through into 
the woods, didn’t you?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Durlan sulkily. 

The policeman considered. ‘‘I think I’ll go see what 
become of him. O’Goulighan, you come with me.” 

ox 

Martin Morton sat on the bench in the dingy head- 
quarters of justice and did his duty with difficulty, for 
Governor Hewitt was his godfather, and Governor 
Hewitt was treating him in a high-handed way hard to 
endure in his own courtroom. So that he was inclined 
to be short with the people about him. 

‘*Where is the child these men claim to have been 
rescuing ?’’ he demanded autocratically, and Theodore 
Durlan recorded a vow that never again would he dine 
at the Mortons’: ‘‘ These men!’’ ‘‘Claim!”’ 

‘*Plaze your Honor, Williams and O’Goulighan went 
back to find him.” 

‘** Are they here?”’ 

At the moment the mass of O’Goulighan loomed in the 
doorway. 

“Tis thim now.” 

The big Irishman lurched forward. 

‘© Did you find the child, Officer ?’”’ 

**Sure, your Honor.”’ 

The policeman was smiling in a way highly displeas- 
ing to Judge Morton. He spoke sternly: ‘‘I wish that 
child produced in court.’’ 

Again the broad grin on the man’s face, and he stood 
motionless. 

‘‘Do you hear me?’’ the Judge said sharply. ‘‘I wish 
the child brought into court. You have him outside ?”’ 

‘Sure, your Honor; Williams is got—-is got him. 
An’ two more.”’ 

‘‘Two more?” There was something queer in the 
man’s manner. ‘* Why two more?” 

‘°Tis two little byes come along whilst the wagon was 
poundin’ the tree, whilst Williams was rasonin’ wid the 
wagon, and they says as how ’twas theirr’n.’’ 

‘*It— what?” asked the Judge impatiently. 

“Why, sure, I’m manin’ the ” The officer did 
not appear to be drunk. He must be a fool. He was 
apparently limp with suppressed laughter. ‘‘I]’m manin’ 
—the child,’’ he gotout. ‘‘The little chaps said as how 
the— he —belonged to thim—and ’twas theirr fault 
sendin’ him off in the wagon for a joke like. They 
wanted for to be pulled in and took to the court,” 
Officer O’Goulighan concluded confidentially. 

‘*They shall have their wish,’’ remarked the Judge 
grimly. ‘‘Bring in that child, and the two others as 
well. I’m tired of boys who play pranks and endanger 
the public safety. It’s a nuisance I mean to stop.’ 
The Judge’s firm mouth was set and his blue eyes 
flashed fire. ‘‘ I would like to say right here, however, 
that it is the fault of the fathers more than of the children 
A man who can’t bring up his own boys to be law- 
abiding citizens ought to be punished first. If I had m 
way I would start in with the father of these boys and |! 
would Ji 
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The Judge’s fluent language stopped ; his eyes fell on 
a spectacle which advanced. Terence O’Gouligia! 
plunged up-stage, and dangling by the waist from on 
beefy hand was the resigned figure, the raisin-eyed fac’ 
of ‘‘ Little Brother.’’ Behind came Officer Williams, 
and trotting on each side of him two fair-haired littl: 
fellows smiled, and looked about, and nodded geniall; 
to the Judge. And as he stared back, stunned, Jacky 
winked at him. 

Something in the Judge’s manner held the courtroom 
still a moment, and then out of the silence a woman s 
clear voice spoke in astonished brogue. 

‘Sure ’tis he that’s the father of thim; ’tis the 
Judge’s own byes, sure!’’ she cried. 
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XVI 
HE last time 


that Keith 
had wak- 


ened in his 
studio was on his 
wedding day. This 
morning he woke to the knowledge that his wife remained 
with him because she would not leave her child. He slunk 
to the private office of a pawnbroker as soon as the shops 
opened, and was dismayed by the latest example of the 
difference between the purchasing price and the pledging 
value ; he was offered no more than twenty-five pounds on 
the engagement-ring. At last, by pledging his watch and 
chain, a gold pencil-case given him by Betty, and a silver 
matchbox, the total of thirty 

pounds was correct, and he took 
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mance of a Multi-Millionairess 
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By Leonard Merrick 


for the child in the third room. She never forgot that her 
child was condemned to the third room by her husband’s 
obstinacy. Every evening Keith asked, ‘‘ How’s the 
baby?’’ and heard that he was well, and stole in to view 
him sleeping. 

When a fortnight had passed he received a different 
answer to his question. ‘‘ Baby has acold.’’ This was on 
Tuesday. On Friday, when he returned, Betty met him 
with a blanched face, and the baby was awake. ‘‘ He 
seems very feverish and restless; I’ve sent for a doctor!”’ 

None but the parents of an only child know what terror 
can grip the heart when ‘‘ Baby seems very feverish.”’ 
Suddenly the capable nurse appeared a pillar of strength to 
Keith; his eye besieged her with inquiries. 
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that the case was critical. Forced 
to put a name to it, he spoke of 
pleuro-pneumonia. , 

‘*T’d like you to have a consulta- 
tion,’’ gasped Betty, as the words 
left his lips. 

He was surprised. His practice did not lie among peo- 
ple who suggested consultations so swiftly. ‘‘Sir Edward 
Cooper is as good a man as you could have,”’ he said. 

Sir Edward Cooper came on the morrow, and Keith was 
there to receive him. ‘The distinguished person only cor- 
roborated the doctor’s opinion, and made a perfunctory 
alteration in his treatment. But no improvement was to be 
noted in the baby during the next two days, although, at 
Betty’s request, the visit was re- 
peated. Keith spent the days 








a check to Telemachus Mansions 





within an hour. But he did not 
go up to the flat... He went away, 
questioning what he was to do for 
money pending the sale of work. 
He had to pay in the thirty pounds 
at the bank before the check was 
presented, and suddenly he won- 
dered if he were the sort of client 
who was allowed to overdraw his 
account. The manager’s com- 
ments on the weather had always 
been genial across the counter ; 
he had even offered criticisms of 
the Academy, mistaken, but well- 
meant. 

Mr. Adams was engaged at 
present, and confidence shrank 
under delay. Presently the brass 
doorknob turned, and the man- 
ager’s white head bowed a lady 
out. Keith shook hands with 
him, and sat down in the chair 
that the lady had vacated. 
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‘*T want to know if I may over- 
draw,”’ he blurted. 

The manager smiled. Hope 
leaped high. ‘‘ Oh, I dare say,”’ 
he said. ‘‘] suppose you'll soon 
be doing something witha picture, 
Mr. Keith?’’ 

‘*T may sell something any 
day.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, I dare say we can 
manage that for you. Up to what 
amount do you ——”’ 

** About fifty.’? His heart stood 
still. 

Mr. Adams showed no disap- 
proval. ‘* Excuse me just for a 
moment,’’ he said. 

This was too sunny to last —he 
would come back to say he 
couldn’t do it! : 

‘That will be all right, Mr. 
Keith,” said the manager music- 
ally. 

“Tf you’ve been looking at my 
account I may tell you I’ve just 
given a check that'll wipe it clean 
out.”’ 

_ Mr. Adams’s nods were assur- 
ing. 

‘I’m tremendously obliged !”’ 
exclaimed Keith, taking up his 
hat. 

“Pm glad we can accommo- 
date you. I only wish everybody 
would cut it just as short.’’ 

It was amazing, but it had hap- 
pened. A minute later Keith trod 
the street with his monetary care 











pacing the sitting-room and tip- 
toeing to the nursery for reports. 
Betty, hollow-eyed for lack of 
sleep, was no comrade in the 
crisis. The cold from which the 
illness had developed was attrib- 
uted to the fact that it was difficult 
to ventilate the nursery without 
exposing the child to a draft. 
The thought seethed in her. She 
was sorry for Keith’s trouble, she 
spoke every word that was true to 
sustain his hope, but she blamed 
him furiously, The mutual grief 
did nothing to draw them to each 
other’s arms. 
BOX 


On the third morning, when 
Keith arrived he heard in the 
hall that Doctor Griffiths had been 
sent for in haste, and was still 
upstairs. The elevator was not 
yet running; Keith reached the 
flat breathless. Betty and the 
doctor were in the sitting-room. 

‘*What’s happened ?”’ 

‘* He’s worse! Doctor Griffiths 
has just seen him.” 

‘*The breathing is very op- 
pressed,’’ explained the doctor. 
‘*T’m sorry to say there has been 
further effusion in the night.”’ 

‘*Effusion?” It conveyed 
nothing. 

‘*] was just going to tell Mrs. 
Keith that we should have to 
draw off some of this fluid—to 
tap the chest, | mean. We ought 
to have it done as soon as possible 
—today.”’ 

‘* An operation?”’ 

ee ves.*? 

‘Is it dangerous?” 

Doctor Griffiths hesitated. ‘‘I 
should prefer it to be done by a 
specialist,’’ he parried. 

‘“ Yes, yes,’’ said Keith, ‘‘ of 
course !”’ 

‘* Twantto understand, please,”’ 
panted Betty. ‘* I’ve got to know 
just what we’re risking.”’ 

‘*It sometimes causes syn- 
cope.”’ 

‘* And 
pered. 

ee Yes ” 

‘*Who’s the best man?’’ she 
wailed. ‘‘ I want the best!”’ 

‘*Wait!’’ exclaimed Keith. 
‘* Before we risk the operation 
what’s the risk of not operating ?”’ 

““You’d be taking a greater 
responsibility still. To be candid, 


~death?’’? she whis- 














banished. He wished fervently 
that this idea had occurred to him 
before he asked Betty for the ring. 
His impulse was to redeem it at once, but if he did so he 
might have to ask her for it again. The reflection deter- 
mined him to leave it where it was till he received a sub- 
stantial payment. 
He went home to dinner reluctantly. 
In silence, or was the occurrence to be ignored? He 
decided to say, ‘* Good-evening. How’s Baby?” and 
await results. 

Go 1-¢ vening,’’ he said. “ How’s Baby?” 

She had been reproaching herself for the ‘‘ I hate you” 


all day, and she did her best to answer as usual. Keith, in 
his turn, re 


Were they to dine 


joined as cordially as indignation permitted. 
In the irt of each was a hot grievance against the 
other, and the mutual sham was no triumph of histrionic 
art. At dinner it was no livelier. 
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As the hours ticked by the tension increased. Both 
Were reading, but both questioned what was to be done 
when he rose to leave again. Ata quarter to eleven Keith 
told him elf that he would rise at eleven o’clock; but 
when the signal struck he still faltered. Now it was a 
qWarter-past eleven. It was half-past. The postponement 
Was becoming ridiculous. He got up abruptly. ‘‘ Well, 
800d-night!’? he said, scarcely glancing at her. 

_Good-night,”’ she said, just turning her head. 
So the custom was established. 

Neither regretted it. Very soon the ‘‘ good-night’’ held 
ss awkwardness than the ‘‘ good-evening.’’ He never 
Srgot that he would not have found her sitting there but 
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“* Betty, You'll be One of the Richest Women on Earth 


‘7 don’t think there’s anything to be upset about, sir,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ But Mrs, Keith’ll feel easier in her mind when 
the doctor’s been.’’ 

The doctor was long in coming, and his unconcerned 
demeanor was affronting when he came; to him such 
urgent messages were all in the day’s routine. But when 
he made his examination of the child’s chest Doctor 
Griffiths was graver. The respiration was hurried, and 
caused pain, and the temperature was high. He admitted 






‘ “She Sat in Her Deck-Chair, 
Gazing at the Desolate Sea” 


Kings and Queens Will Envy You’” 


— such an operation is unusual, and 
something of a forlorn hope. On 
the other hand, you can see, by 

his dusky color and dilated nostrils, how desperately bad 

the poor little thing is. If nothing is done your child 
hasn’t many hours to live.” 

‘* You won’t mind my saying that we must have that con- 
firmed before we decide? I'd like a second opinion — I'd 
like Cooper to see him again this morning.”’ 

‘* Certainly.”’ 

‘*Who’s the best man, Doctor?’’ she 
there any one you have absolute faith in?’ 

‘* The man to get, of course, if you can afford to have 


moaned. ‘‘ Is 


him, is Mr. Wimble, of Bart’s. He’s expensive—and 
there’s the question if he would operate today 
‘* The expense doesn’t matter!’’ she declared. Her eyes 


met Keith’s and challenged him. 
‘* What’s his fee?’’ he asked hoarsely. 
‘* Wimble never operates under a hundred guineas.”’ 
Would the bank grant another overdraw? 
‘* I'll telephone to Cooper now,’’ he stammered. His 
face was ashen. ‘‘ I'll see if he can come at once 
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Sir Edward undertook to be with them at hali-past ten, 
and Doctor Griffiths arranged to return. Keith followed 
Betty to the nursery. Beside the cot the nurse was crying. 
As he watched the little life laboring for breath, as he 
prayed for it to be spared, he still heard the menace of his 
wife’s words: ‘‘ The expense doesn’t matter!”’ 

The bank had scarcely opened when he was with the 
manager again. This time there was no amazement, tlie 
answer was but what he had expected even while he 
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pleaded. Mr. Adams was regretful—the account did 
not justify consent. 

One hope remained— Cooper might avert the opera- 
tion. 

Griffiths’s brougham drew up at the Mansions punc- 
tually. The physician’s motor-car heralded his advent 
soon afterward. ‘‘ The expense doesn’t matter!’’ Still 
Keith heard it, as he waited for the pronouncement. 

The men came back. ‘‘Operate! It'll ward off 
immediate danger. Wimble, by all means!’’ 

A hundred guineas, or his child’s life — his child’s life, 
or apostasy to save it! 

There followed an assurance that the best arrange- 
ments should be made without delay. An envelope was 
slipped into pearl-gray gloves. The elevator descended. 
The motor-car and brougham had gone. 

She turned from the window with a slip of paper in her 
hand. e 

‘* | suppose you know I’m going to cable to my father 
for this money ?”’ she said in a hard voice. 

‘6 Ves,” A 

‘You can ask the surgeon to wait a few hours for his 
fee?’’ 

sé Yes.’’ 

‘* Here’s what I’ve written.”’ 

He read: 





‘‘Child dangerously ill. I want a hundred guineas today. 
al) ede 

‘* Will you copy it ona form when you go out, and send 

so that he gets it about eight o’clock in New York?”’ 

esa 

He went out and copied the appeal to Lynch. 


XVII 
ne fare a 
‘* Well, that’s all right, sir!’’ 


‘* Successful ?”’ 

** Quite.”’ 

‘*1’m immensely grateful to you!’’ There was some- 
thing like a sob in Keith’s voice. He spoke to Wimble 
apart. ‘‘I’ve dated this check for the day after to- 
morrow. You won't mind holding it over?”’ 

‘* With pleasure.”’ 

The tension was past. The surgeon’s bag was no 
longer an object of terror. He and Griffiths were ani- 
mated. Betty had shaken their hands and was crying 
with relief. ‘Then they went, and she gazed at Keith, 
and froze. Her impulse had asked for him.to clasp her 
in his arms, to echo her joy —and she saw a gray-faced 
man bowed with humiliation. The baby was safe, and 
the father could think only of his own defeat! That was 
how it seemed to her. Dimly he was conscious of his 
deficiency in her eyes. Her anguish during the ordeal, 
her prayers, her hysterical thanksgiving, all these things 
he had shared. But once more he stood alone; there 
was none to share the burden of his self-reproach: ‘‘ I 
couldn’t pay to save my own child’s life!’’ 

Lynch cabled five hundred pounds. The boy’s condi- 
tion improved daily, the nurse regained her dignified 
demeanor, and by Doctor Griffiths’s advice Betty decided 
to go with them to Bournemouth for a month, Keith 
was staying at home. His wife had written for accom- 
modation at the best hotel, she had bought new clothes 
for the baby, and already she had spoken of renting a 
larger and expensive room in the Mansions for a nursery. 
But he wasn’t going with her to the seaside! 

How could it end? Night after night he sat alone in 
the flat, remembering the compact and viewing its 
collapse. The thing that he had sworn should never 
be had come to pass—they were being supported by 
Lynch’s money! A debt that might be discharged? 
To say so would be sophistry! Long before this sum 
could be repaid there would be another and another — 
and soon a settlement, offered and accepted. 

What was his duty? To forbid? It would be idle. 
To submit? That would mean continuous ignominy, as 
the price of holding his wife and child. And his child’s 
recovery he owed, under Heaven, to Lynch’s purse, and 
his wife had wished for a separation. He knew that 
what he shrank from most was, not parting from the 
later Betty, but from the boy. Of the two evils the 
lesser might be the wrench. It might, it would, be less 
awful to lose at once than to lose by slow degrees ; less 
bitter to resign his claim than to see his child estranged 
with Lynch’s finery, bedizened with Lynch’s trinkets, 
fostered and pampered and misled with Lynch’s wealth. 
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And he himself would have to share it! The chair 
that he sat on, and the servant behind it, and the food 
that he swallowed, would be paid for by Lynch. A daily 
degradation. Forwhat? He had meant to keep his son 
unsmirched by guilty dollars, and he had failed. Then 
let the mother take him, as she had asked — let them go! 

He did not come to the conclusion in a night or ina 
week — or, more exactly, he came to it every night, and 
then pondered from the starting-point again. But he 
came te it at last definitely, assisted by a letter, in which 
Betty alluded to her return and the necessity for the new 
arrangement. ‘‘I’m coming down to see you,’’ he 
wrote, and he went. 

She was out when he arrived, and he waited for her in 
her sitting-room on the first Hoor. He noted the extrav- 
agance of flowers and the peaches on the sideboard. 
Details as they were, they hardened him in his resolve. 
It hardened him in his resolve when she entered, care- 
less and fashionable, a beauty without a scruple, her 
conscience asleep again. 

‘* You never told me what train you were coming by, 
or I’d have been in,’’ she said. ‘* Have Baby and Nurse 
come back yet?”’ 

‘*T haven't seen them,” said Keith. ‘‘Is he quite 
strong now?”’ 

** Oh, yes, he’s splendid.’’ 

She unpinned her hat, and put it aside,and hummed a 
little, to disguise her nervousness, as she drew off her 
gloves. The man turned to the window, and stood 
staring at the sea before he spoke. 

‘* Betty!” 

‘*Yes?”’? She tried to sound surprised at the tone. 

** You remember what I said before he was ill?” 

** What?” 

‘*T had to take it back; his life was at stake—I sent 
that cable for you.’’ 
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‘* You sent it for yourself, too; you love him, don’t 
you?”’ 

‘* Yes. I sent it for myself as much as for you. But I 
only asked for the surgeon’s fee. That might have been 
aloan. Do you think that my failure, my shame, justified 
you in squandering whatever your father was willing to 
send? Do you think it justified you in living as you’re 
living now —as you talk of living when you come back? 
You know perfectly that if 1 took the room you speak of 
I couldn’t pay for it. You know our expenses are too 
heavy already; how do you propose that we should 
meet more? I want to know if you’re counting on his 
help for the future ?’”’ 

‘* What if 1am? Haven’t we had a lesson ; didn’t we 
nearly lose Baby ?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* 1’]l make any change for him that I can. But it isn’t 
for the child’s health that you’re spending twenty or 
thirty pounds a week here, or wearing that frock. 
What do you intend to do? If you mean this kind of 
thing to go on it means the end of our life together.” 
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She stood by the mantelpiece, her head bent. ‘‘ You 
haven’t made it a very happy life lately, anyhow, have 
you?’’ she muttered. 

‘*T! Ifa woman speaks to her husband as you spoke 
to me she has either got to tell him she’s sorry or 
accept the situation.”’ 

‘*A woman doesn’t say she’s sorry to a block of 
wood,”’ said Betty with dry lips. 

‘*And a man doesn’t feel demonstrative toward a 
woman who remains with him only because she doesn’t 
want to leave the baby. If I had let him go with you 
you wouldn’t be here. Well, I take back another 
thing: I take back my refusal — if he’s to be brought up 
on your father’s money it shall be in New York!”’ 

She faced him in a flash, erect and white. ‘‘ You’ll 
never say that to me again!”’ 

‘*T ask you to choose.”’ 

‘* You told me I may go, and to take him with me. 
Very well. I'll do it!” 

‘* Oh, play straight!’’ he cried. ‘‘ The decision rests 
with you, not me —don’t let’s have any humbug about 
it! If you go it’s because I’m a poor man; if you stay 
you must act fairly to me. I’ve come down to ask you 
which it’s to be.”’ 

‘*T am going.”’ 

‘* All right. I dare say your father will be glad to have 
you back. Perhaps he’ll be able to work a divorce for 
you— I’ve no doubt he'll try. That’s all, then?”’ 

“phat sane 

There was a long pause. The result was only what he 
had feared, but now that it had come he found himself 
unprepared and dazed. It was strange—their lives 
were dividing, and he felt no pain; there was none of 
the chokiness, the protest that he had known in anticipa- 
tion. Inher, emotions clashed and sobbed — misery and 
indignation and self-contempt. If he had thrown his 
arms around her she knew that she would have wept 
and promised all he asked—and simultaneously she 
wondered whether she could have kept her word. 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon, sir!’’ The nurse came in 
carrying the child. ‘‘ I didn’t know you were here.”’ 

‘* Good-afternoon,’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, Baby?’’ He 
touched a cheek gently. ‘‘ Are you coming to me? 
Your father has to go to town again at once.”’ 

He held the child, and kissed him. His son had 
scrambled and leaped to reach his arms a hundred times, 
and gurgled with satisfaction when there; but today 
there was a wail to be set free. Perhaps the kiss had 
been too hard. Trivial as it was, the wail distressed him. 

‘* Well,”’ he picked up his hat and glanced toward 
Betty, ‘‘if I hurry I shall just manage to catch that 
train!’’ he said with labored carelessness. ‘‘ Good-by.”’ 

‘* Good-by,”’ she answered. 

In the mirror she watched him open the door. The 
door shut. 


XVIII 


VERY day now, as she watched the Channel curling 
on the shore, she thought of the Atlantic, that was 
so sadly wide. ‘‘I am going to New York on a visit 
to my father; I should like you to go with me,’’ she 
had told the nurse; and although Nurse was frankly 
appalled by the casual mention of such an undertaking, 
she had, after consideration, assented—and not alto- 
gether ungraciously. 

So there was nothing to cause delay, nothing to pre- 
vent passages being booked at once, excepting 
What? Betty asked herself why she hesitated, and 
shirked the answer. From Keith she expected to hear 
no more. Now, at last, she realized fully that she could 
never compromise between him and wealth. 

She wished that Lynch were in Europe. The disorder 
of the docks, the farewells among strangers, the nurse’s 
protesting eyebrows, all added pangs to her loneliness. 
And there was no exhilaration in her mood afterward, 
when her nervousness for the boy was past, and she sat 
cloaked in her deck-chair, gazing at the desolate sea. 

The voyage was long, though she felt no impatience to 
arrive. Society worried her. The women who talked 
to her struck her as vapid, after women who had pro- 
fessions, or took an interest in the professions of their 
husbands. She observed newly that most women’s 
interest in their husbands’ callings is limited to their 
financial results. She didn’t want to chatter inanities 
‘nor to play games. When the child wasn’t with her she 
protected herself for the most part with a book, of which 
she read but little. One evening at dinner she asked the 
Captain ‘‘how far they were from home,” and she 
noticed only afterward that she had said ‘‘home”’ 
instead of ‘‘ England.’’ She rose without eagerness on 
the morning that they were toland. America was near ; 
field-glasses were numerous. Everybody was excited. 

Lynch flung his arms about her with a sob and hugged 
her before the world, and she drooped to him, and 
reproached herself for not being glad enough to see him. 

‘* Oh, honey, it’s good to look at you!”’ he reiterated. 
‘Is that the baby? Scott, he’s grown since I was over ! 
How are you, my girl?” 

It was queer to be jolted again over the rough roads of 
the neighborhood —to see its crude ugliness widen and 
brighten into the New York that was familiar. It was 
queer to be sitting in a carriage again, to mount the steps 
of the house, to breathe the warm air as she entered. 





There were flowers, flowers everywhere, to greet her, 
masses of them, blooming in the great hall, and in the 
drawing-room, and at every turn. 

‘*You’re good to me!’’ she faltered, moved. ‘‘Some- 
body had better show Nurse where the rooms are. 
Where are you, Nurse?”’ 

Nurse was hovering on the threshold, and she came 
forward — but no longer recognizable. Her dignity had 
gone. Awe transfigured her. Her mouth was open, 
her cheeks were bloodless, her eyes started from her 
head; when she spoke her voice was but a whisper. 

‘*You had better take Baby upstairs now, Nurse— 
they’ll show you the way.’’ 

‘* Yes, madam,”’ she said huskily. 

Unrecognizable still, she crept through the nurseries 
when Betty followed her. Supported by ivory, cradled 
in gold, and canopied with rare lace, the babe lay, and 
the mother, viewing him, wished that he were old 
enough to appreciate. She craved to hear her child 
approve the difference; it would have encouraged her 
to witness his delight. 

She went down to her own rooms, and the majesty of 
them startled her now. It was exquisite, it was imperial, 
but it was not ‘‘home.’’ On the table was the toilet 
service that she had left behind, and as she gazed at it 
her bosom heaved, her eyes grew wide. 
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By-and-by Mrs. Waldehast ran in to welcome her, but 
Dardy could not stay to dinner, and the evening was 
passed alone with Lynch. While he exulted over her 
return Betty was thinking how perfect it would be if 
Keith too were present, and they were all happy together. 

‘*It’s like old times to see you there,’? Lynch kept 
saying. He rubbed his hands together, rejoicing. 

‘*Tell me more about Howard,’’ she said. ‘‘ How 
long is he going to stay out West? I'd like to go to see 
him.”’ 

‘* He was writing about coming back a while ago. 
But he’s béen worse again since then—more hemor- 
rhage. 1’m afraid he’ll never be altogether right again.”’ 

‘*Do you mean he’ll always be an invalid?’’ she 
asked, dismayed. 

‘* 1’m afraid,’’ he repeated with slow nods. ‘‘I begin 
to think we were too late finding out he was sick. It’s 
made me look back, you know, his being like this! He 
hasn’t been much of a son late years, but I used to have 
lots of hopes when he was younger. That’s one reason 
why I’m so glad to have your boy.’’ 

‘** You have been dull, all alone,’’ she said pityingly. 

‘* Yes, it’s been lonesome. This house isn’t much 
good to me—two rooms are about all I want now. But 
I guess I'll buck up now you’re back. I’m going to give 
you a dandy time— make you forget your troubles.” 

She sighed. 

‘* How did you come to quit, Betty ?”’ 

‘It was the same thing. I had asked him before — 
and he wouldn’t!”’ 

‘* The child’s illness didn’t bring him down?”’ 

‘* He consented to the cable. He said the hundred 
guineas we asked for might have been a loan —he said I] 


had no right to take more. It was a blessing you were 
here. I don’t know what we’d have done if you had 


been away.”’ 

‘*T had fixed that; whenever you cabled for dollars 
you’d get them, if 1 was in New York or not.’’ He 
groaned. ‘‘ What a pity, poppet, what a pity! Still, 
we’ll ease it up; I'll fix that for you, too.’’ 

‘* What do you mean?”’ 

‘*T mean T’ll make you a free woman. You shall 
divorce him.”’ 

She shivered. ‘‘ He said you’d try!”’ 

‘Is that so? Well, I guess his judgment was right 
for once. I'll have a chat with Dorfman tomorrow.”’ 

‘*T don’t think I want you to go to a lawyer yet.’’ 

‘*Why not?”’? He peered at her, shrewdly alarmed. 
She didn’t speak. 

‘*T want to see a divorce. One of these days you’re 
going to be keen on marrying again, and I mayn’t be 
here to hustle for you then. Get your divorce while I’m 
with you to engineer the evidence. Anyhow, you're 
better off free.’’ 

3ut the subject was abhorrent to her, and although he 
recurred to it many times during the next few days, she 
would not agree to his going to his lawyer. 
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He, on his side, would not agree to her leaving him to 
travel to Howard so soon, and the days glittered with 
new color. If she had found no excitement in the daz- 
zling change she would have been more than human ; 
she would have been more than human if there had 
not been hours in which she laughed, and_ thrust 
remembrance from her when it clawed. Lynch had 
opened an account for her at his bank, and once more 
her means were unlimited. Ostensibly she was staying 
with her father for two or three months, and the circum 
stances of her marriage had been sufficiently sensational 
for acquaintances to spare her tactless questions. Her 
New York was curious, but discreet. 

Soon it was only to Dardy that she spoke of Keith 
and even to her she did not speak of him very often 
Once she said when they were driving: ‘‘ You know h« 
did all he could for me, except make the one concession. 
He gave me everything I asked outside that. If he hadn’t 
indulged me so much we should still be together.”’ 

** How do you make that out?’’ 

**He would have had plenty of money for Baby’s 
illness, and we shouldn’t have had to cable. It wa 
the cable that brought about the separation — broug! 
about the climax, anyhow. And it wasn’t his fault th 
we had to send it; it was the fault of my extravagance 

**Tt’s lucky you were extravagant, then! I can’t p: 
tend I’m sorry ye'l’re here, Betty. Only I do want y: 
to see the business through! It isn’t through like this 
you’re not maid, wife, nor widow. Besides, he ca: 
oppose a divorce; it’s only fair to you that he should I«t 
you get it.” 

**T can’t see that I’ve any claim on him that way, 
said Betty. ‘‘I think he’s got more to complain abou! 
than I have; I’ve got Baby.”’ 

‘*He has his profession. He’ll be able to take 1 
easier now; his expenses will be less without you.”’ 
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“*’Tis Yer Mither as Ought to be Havin’ the Sight of 
Ye This Day! Ye’re that Lovely!’” 





Tova WTP nee VOW then, turrn shlowly ’round till I 
id Ch) (GAcQr tell ye to shtop!”?— - 

The five littke Taylors pivoted 
creakingly on their Sunday shoes. 

“‘Ah!’? gloated Mary Ann; 
‘tis yer mither as ought to be 
havin’ the sight of ye this day! 
Ye’re that lovely! Ye’d do her 
more good than forty jugs of the 
4 iS ayvil-shmellin’ wather up to them 
—< ZU 5 Shprings. Well, well, get on with 
ye now to the pairrty, fur in me private opinion ’tis yer- 
silves as’ll be the purtiest things there!” 

The children flew. And as she watched them disappear 
around the corner Mary Ann sighed in a rapture of pride 
and at least temporary possession. 

It had been previous to the advent of Mary Ann that 
Mrs. Taylor had described her own housekeeping career 
as an orbit through which she moved, attended by one 
large sun (Mr. Taylor) and five small satellites (the chil- 
dren), one frequent general-lrousework comets whizzed 
across her path, usuc uly exploding with a loud bang and 
disappearing forthwith. Then, finally, came Mary Ann; 
big, wholesome, awkward, loyal ; so straight from Ireland 
that one could almost sniff the smell of the peat smoke 
about her, and with a rich brogue that was delightfully 
slow about removing itself. There was still, to be sure, an 
occasional explosion. But when the smoke had cleared 
away there she always was, the quick Irish tears in her 
eyes sometimes, and always a good Irish laugh on her 
lips; until, as time went by, the explosions grew less 
frequent; and Mary Ann, loving and beloved, became a 
recognized member of the Taylor household. 

‘Sure, ma’am! don’t ye worry about the childern!’ 
she said when her mistress was ordered to the Springs 

‘T’ll look afther them like they was me very own.”’ 

‘*And she will!’’ Mrs. Taylor assured her husband. 
‘* But the trouble is that when Mary Ann dresses them as 
she would her very own they have such a highly-seasoned 
appearance it almost makes me sneeze. Tl lock up all 
the red and green things though, and you keep an eye on 
them and see if they look queer, won’t you, Joseph?”’ 
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Joseph dutifully promised, and Mrs. Taylor tried to think 
he would know it if the children did look queer. But she 
had her doubts. These were somewhat lulled by daily 
reassuring notes from him, and it was not until she had 
been at the Springs a week that a sentence in one of these 
communications effectually dispelled her peace of mind. 

‘* The children,’’ wrote Joseph, ‘‘ are well and anticipat- 
ing a good time at the party tomorrow.” 

The party! What party? Even if the children were not 
giving the party they were going to it, and the thought 
made Mrs. Taylor feel as if her heart had sunk to a watery 
grave in the ‘‘ayvil-shmellin’”’ quart she had just suc- 
ceeded in imbibing. Consulting a time-table she felt her 
heart take another cold plunge at the discovery that she 
could not reach Shawville before three in the afternoon. 

She spent the morning consorting with hectic visions of 
what the children would look like when Mary Ann had 
arrayed them fora party as she would her very own. Then, 
after luncheon, she took the train, and at three-thirty, with 
a sigh of relief that at least the affair was not at her home 
she climbed her front steps. 

‘Where are the children?” she inquired, after weatier- 
ing the first stress of Mary Ann’s surprise. 

‘“A-ah!” the gray Irish eyes lighted up, then raptur- 
ously closed, as if their owner fairly tasted her joy; 
. the *y’ve gone toa y uirrty!’’ 

A party!” Mrs. Taylor's tone held a feeble imitation 
of joyous surprise. ‘‘ Where is the party?” 
At Mrs. Pawrthur’s.” 

_* Mrs. Porter’s! Why, what’s struck her to 

give a children’s party: ae 
‘Tis fur her sister’s young folks from Noo 
Yark.’ 

“Oh!” faintly; then with a nervous laugh 
‘* Of course you put on the children’s purple and 
fine linen ?”? 

A shadow troubled the eager joy of Mary 
Ann’s countenance. ‘* Purrple? No, ma’am, | 
didn’t put purrple on wan of thim. Onless,’ 
she brightened —‘' Onle ‘ss tis Miss Polly’s dhress 
ye’d be afther manin’, it bein’ a quare sort of a 
lavendher color.”” 
_*' Lavender! Why, Polly hasn’t any lavender 
lrock,’’? began Mrs. Taylor, but forbore as she 
saw Mary Ann’s puzzled look. ‘* She probably 
means the pink dimity,” she reflected. ‘‘ And 
Esther?” she asked. 

‘*A-a-ah! I could av made wan mouthful of 
her, she was that shwate in white wid pink 
rosebuds all over it.’’ 

** Pink rosebuds !”” 

we is, ma’am, wid bows- like av blue ribbon.’ 
slue ribbon!” 

‘Well, not the rale thing,’ 

nn. ‘‘ jist pitchers.’’ 


> 


’ admitted Mary 
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‘* Mary Ann, ” the voice of Mrs. Taylor was strained and 
unnatural, ‘where did you get these clothes you put on 
the children?” 

**Out av the blue-room closet, ma’am.”’ 

‘* The blue——”’ 

The sentence ended in a shriek of laughter which sud- 
denly collapsed, as it were, into a curious little gasp. Mrs. 
Taylor regarded Mary Ann with a stare of horrified 
comprehension. 

‘© From New York! 
name ?”’ 

Mary Ann returned the stare, but not with one of 
comprehension. 

‘* Never mind!’’ cried Mrs. Taylor, with a grab for her 
gloves. ‘‘It’s sure to be the very one!’’ she laughed 
hysterically. ‘‘ And the very children, too!’’ she finished 
wildly as she flew to the front door. 
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**Well!’’ ejaculated Mary Ann as she watched her mis- 
tress turn the corner around which the radiant row of 
young Taylors had passed an hour before. ‘‘ Be all the 
days of me granmither! has she washed the sinses clane out 
av her body up to thim Shprings ? Och, they’ll be wantin’ 
help at the pairrty, I'm thinkin’ ; fur she’d the look of 
voilence in her eye.”’ 

Mary Ann therefore rounded the corner in her turn, and 
at such a speed that she was forced to pause for breath at 
the Porter gate. Even as she stood there the sound of 
shrieks of laughter came to her ears and she shook her 
head with solemn certainty. At this moment several 
women issued from the side door, but paused for a sur- 
prised survey of the deserted grounds, 

‘“Why, where are they?’”’ came the choral inquiry. 

lor a moment, echo merely responded ‘‘ Where ?”’ in its 
customary unoriginal fashion. But the next instant more 
explicit information was conveyed by a sound of distant 
altercation, and the cohort advanced, Mrs. Taylor leading, 
and Mary Ann effecting an unperceived junction at the 
hedge of lilac-bushes shutting off the clothes-yard. Press- 
ing close upon Mrs. Taylor’s flying footsteps came a 
woman whose fluttering raiment dispensed upon the air 
of Shawville a flavor of fashion to which that modest 
town was ordinarily a stranger. Side by side, she and 
Mrs. Taylor peered through the hedge. 

Within the inclosure was the entire attendance of the 
party, which apparently had retired to this secluded spot 
for the purpose of going into executive session. Like all 
Gaul, it was divided into three parts. On the right a 
dozen little girls seemed to retain with difficulty a precarious 
hold upon their starting eyeballs, while upon the counte- 
nances of eight or ten small boys, ranged in front of these 
little girls, there shone the joy of unexpected good luck. 

The centre of the field was occupied by Charlie Vaylor 
and another boy, evidently thirsting for gore, and, in fact, 
threatening to get it ‘ off’'n’’ each other. 

On the left were four outcasts —three cowering under 
their fate; the fourth, rampant and rebellious. With one 
accord, the eyes peering through the hedge fixed the first 
ardor of their gaze upon this quartette, in whom, one by 
one, Mrs. Taylor identified her offspring. 


ar 


Mrs. Porter’s sister! What is her 


That little embodiment of wrath was—no—yes, it was 

-Polly! But where had the child got all those legs and 
arms! Of course, she really had only the quota to which 
any one is entitled; but so far as appearance went she 
fairly bristled with extremities. It isn’t easy to appear 
rampant and rebellious when you are ten years older than 
your clothes, but Polly achieved even that. Arrayed in an 
ancient Kate Greenaway frock dating from the year of her 
birth—and Polly was ten—she dominated the group. 
Polly was tall for her age — and the Greenaway frock, alas, 
was not! Asa consequence, Polly had what, in horses, is 
called ‘fa rangy look,’’ the distinguishing characteristics 
being a length of leg and neck verging on the phenomenal. 
Indeed she appeared to leap, to shoot, from every aperture 
of her clothes. 

Esther, on the contrary, might have been said to reside 
strictly within her raiment. Younger than Polly, but not 
tall for her age, she was barely discoverable amid the volu 
minosity of a frock of the same style and dimensions as 
the one which so signally tailed to confine her older sister. 

John— well, even Mrs. Taylor paid John the tribute o 
a hysterical giggle. Jolin was a solemn child. He was 
also what is delicately described as ‘‘ fleshy.’’ So that, 


“*You Take that Back or I'll 


Punch Your Head! 
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Indade, ’tis the Wan Time Ye’ve 
Got Truth on Yer Tongue’” 





what with solemnity and fat cheeks, John always appeared 
on the point of bursting with something —nobody knew 
just what. At present those portions of his anatomy which 
ordinarily were concealed by the discretions of his costume 
presented the supple aspect of a pincushion stuffed to the 
popping point. His legs, which hitherto had known only 
petticoats and Buster-Brown garments, had emerged into 
the fierce light which beats upon skin-tight little red velvet 

**pants!’’? Not trousers. Nobody would have dreamed 
of calling them trousers. In short, John, thus, was a cross 
between Little Lord Fauntleroy and a sausage. 

As for Mabel, she had a nondescript sort of air, owing to 
kilts which, in years gone by, must have graced the person 
of some small being of the other sex. 
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Along the hedge, all the shoulders save Mrs. Taylor’s — 
and Mary Ann’s—were shaking with suppressed laughter. 
Little snorts and giggles escaped, but the excitement in the 
clothes-yard was so intense that these sounds were unno- 
ticed. Affairs between Charlie Taylor and the other boy 
evidently had reached a very acrimonious stage. 

‘* Pooh ! you think just ’cause you live in Noo York you 
own the whole creation !”’ 

‘*Oh, pshaw! mebbe I don’t know my own old clothes 
when I see ‘em!”” 

‘* They ain’t your old clothes ! 

‘* 1 say they are!” 

‘© You take that back or I'll punch your head!’ 

‘*Punch nothin’! You darsent punch a i 

But that wasa mistake. Charlie did ‘‘ darst.’’ Hestruck 
out with a celerity and a lust of battle which might have 
remodeled the really excellent features of the youth from 
New York, had not the portion of the audience on the 
other side of the hedge created a diversion by rushing with 
loud cries upon the scene of battle. The woman at Mrs. 
Taylor’s elbow was first on the ground, while for some 
reason Mrs. Taylor herself, so fleet of foot but a few 
moments before, somehow proved to be a mere ‘‘ also 
ran.’’ The reason of this tardiness was confided to Joseph 
that night. 

‘* Joseph,’”’ said Mrs. Taylor, when she had reached that 
point in her account of the afternoon, ‘‘ I suppose I should 
be sorry now if Charlie had punched the Benedict boy 
before we could stop them, but— well, I didn’t hurry.”’ 

She sighed. But whether it was from compunction or 
regret was not quite clear. 

‘He’s a nice enough boy, too,” she added, ‘‘but I 
guess there’s too much primitive mother in me, Joseph. 
I can’t seem to lose myself in joyous admiration of other 
people when I see my own children rigged out in those 
people’s old clothes, like a set of comic valentines that 
make you laugh so hard you need a doctor to pull you 
through a fit.’’ 

‘* But I don’t understand how —— 


” 





” 
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‘* Qh, it’s clear enough! Mrs. Porter asked her sister to 
send us some old clothes for the Associated Benevolent 
Society to distribute to the poor. The worst of it is, | guess 
] suggested it to Mrs. Porter, for I knew the sister was 
rich. She sent a great box full of things, too; nice ones, 
you know, only they were all out of date. Of course, I 
have charge of the stuff sent in, and when this came, just 
before I went to the Springs, I started to look it over. But 
I didn’t get around to finish it, so 1 hung the things in the 
blue-room closet and took out the children’s best clothes 
and put them in the couch box. I suppose I forgot to tell 
Mary Ann, and she thought she’d struck a perfect gold mine 
in that closet. Poor Mary Ann!”’ 

All the mortified resentment faded from Mrs. Taylor’s 
face and the quizzical smile that came in its stead was 
almost tender. 

‘* Joseph, I thought we had a good servant in 
Mary Ann, but’’ — her voice broke a little —‘* we 
simply Ls iven’t got a servant, Joseph!” 

Mr. Taylor stared in dism: iy, struck dumb by 
the prospect of another era of ‘dome ‘stic whizzes 
and is ings, 

‘What we do seem to have,’’ continued his 
wife, ‘is a partner! The children are ours 
and Mary Ann’s. The house is ours—and Mary 
Ann’s. What do you think she said to Jim Bates 
this afternoon, when he came along and tried to 
joke her about charity beginning at home?” 

‘* You can’t tell me too quick.”’ 

‘*She flashed around on him and says she: 
‘Indade, ’tis the wan time ye’ve got truth on yer 
tongue —though ’tis no credit to the hairrt o’ ye, 
which wasn’t intindin’ it that way. If ye was 
knowin’ to jist wan-half the charity that does begin 
at our home ye’d take the hat off yer silly head 
whiniver ye wint by the house, fur the dacint 
reshpect ye’d have fur them as lives there !’?"" 

Mr. Taylor treated himself to a chuc kle of 
profound satisfaction. ‘* How much are we pay- 
ing Mary Ann?’’ he asked after a moment. 

Tree. 


‘*T say, Lou! Let’s make it three-fifty.” 
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NGELA Regina 
Musgrave, our 
young minis- 
ter’s little 
niece, sat on the 
haircloth sofa in 
my sitting- 
room, one leg 
doubled under her, the other swinging to and fro like a 
slim, black pendulum, watching Lynette Cole cut out 
garments for the heathen and listening to the conversa- 
tion of the Aid. Angela keeps close tab on our Society, 
generally happening in about the hour we serve refresh- 
ments. I sometimes doubt the advisability of her hearing 
all that is said at our meetings; I’d hate to hint to our 
minister that Angela had better stay away from the Aid. 
But conversation was all right that afternoon in my 
sitting-room ; excitement was so thick you could have 
cut it with a fruit-knife. Angela held a doughnut in each 
hand and a cup of tea was balanced on one knee. Her 
big eyes were gravely regarding us as a body. Lynette 
says those eyes bother her, and I guess they do, for she 
cut out a pair of trousers —of good new jeans, too—so 
that a boy’s own mother couldn’t have told whether her 
son was going or coming once he had them on. 


ox 


The excitement was over a resolve we’d made to 
astonish our men folks by painting the meeting-house. 
Some were for raising the money just by tithing, some 
wanted to give a series of ‘* dimes’’—a sort of 
sociable — others held out for ice-cream suppers, 





By Frances Greenman 


men on Main Street took to whistling ‘‘ Bringing in the 
Sheaves’’ whenever he passed with the mail. 

My grief! but it was astonishing the way that silk 
came! The postmaster’s temper began to fray and 
finally he had to hire a clerk to help him sort the packages. 
By-and-by he and Amos didn’t speak. Then Amos 
struck: he declared he wouldn’t bring home any more 
parcels of silk. Three baskets a day was his limit, he 
said. So the Aid had to go for the mail, and our men 
folks complained that they didn’t get enough to eat 
on account of us women’s having so many Aid meetings 
that we neglected our housework. 

‘* Beats me,’’ says Amos one noon, after a dinner of 
scraps and mush, ‘* why women act so like lunatics when 
they go to earning money. If you’d all have given a 
dollar or so apiece and cut out this hullabaloo the church 
would have been painted long ago. We’ve got silk 
piled four feet high in our sitting-room and the men over 
town inquire after it as if twas a typhoid patient.’’ 

Well we worked like mad piecing quilts, trying to keep 
ahead of that inflow, but we didn’t. Where the silk 
came from we couldn’timagine. From those postmarks 
that we made out it seemed to come from all over the 
country. We got ten quilts done, and then we gave up. 

‘* Makes me sick,’’ said Camilla Tanner; ‘‘ it beats 
hay fever.’’ 

But the silk continued to come in larger quantities 
than ever and was a worse burden than grasshoppers. 
Poor Daniel Weaver, the stage driver, got so desperate 
that he drove around to our house one day. 

‘* Mrs. Brook,’’ says he, a pleading look in his mild, 
blue eyes, ‘‘how much longer do you calkilate this silk 
industry’ll flourish ?’’ 

‘* Dan’l,’’ says I ina hushed voice, ‘‘ I don’t know — 
I wish I did—I expect to live and die and _ be buried all 
in silk at this rate.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ he sighed, ‘‘ I brought twelve mail-sacks full 
of it up today. What’ll I do with it? Postmaster says 
he’ll be hanged if he’!l bother with it.’’ 

**Dan’l,’”’ I said to him, ‘‘ I’ve experienced lots since 
this plague began. Just dump the sacks here.”’ 


How We Tried to Paint Our Church 


calling on the Aid, and the minister had sandwiched 
‘* silk’? between prayer-meeting announcements and 
other church doings. Waity Ann Todd had made the 
twins dresses of pieces that harmonized: of course, 
folks called them the ‘* crazy Todds.” 

But there were our quilts. The bazar was nearly 
over and not one sold! The failure to sell them both- 
ered Kitty Adair. She and Angela hobnobbed for 
quite a spell in a corner; then by-and-by Kitty went 
around selling tickets to the men folks at ten cents apiece. 
They all admired Kitty. Pretty girls can do lots in this 
world— especially at a bazar. But, to cut a long story 
short, she, unbeknown to the Aid, had raffled off all 
those quilts! Now, our village does not approve of 
gambling, no matter how well it masquerades, and there 
was a pretty how-do-you-do in no time. Kitty had 
talked so cleverly that the ticket-buyers hadn’t com- 
prehended what she was upto. Deacons, elders, preach- 
ers and everybody were all mixed up in that raffle. I 
can assure you that pandemonium reigned in our village, 
and Kitty thought it best to go home to Portland. 

Angela said that over in India at bazars they had 
raffles on everything. 

Our minister was worried. Although Angela is the 
most lovable child, in spite of her trouble-making, that 
you ever laid eyes on, she is a dead failure as a legacy. 
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The poor Aid felt like a wilted bouquet. And the 
other denominations talked right out about tainted 
money. 

But tainted or not we didn’t keep the money long that 
we had made, for bills began to come in from Portland, 
and we found that the decorations hadn’t been donated 
atall. That was about the last straw, and if our Aid had 
been a camel I am sure it would have collapsed. It was 
a fortunate thing for Kitty Adair that so many miles 
separated her from our society. For those bills, mind 
you, ate up every cent we had made on the bazar! 

Amos looked wise and — being a man— couldn’t help 
saying, ‘‘ I guess we men folks will have to paint the 

church after all, and I calkilate it had better 
be black.’’ 





while chicken-pie dinners had plenty of advocates. 

‘‘T move,”’ finally called out Camilla Tanner, 
‘*that we show this village what women can do 
and raise the money at one fell swoop.”’ 

‘* Let us,’’ said Mrs. Warren, taking a firm hold 
of her needle—she was basting a_ shirt-sleeve 
together —‘‘ make it a unique bazar, a bazar that 
will cause talk and make the other denominations 
open their eyes. This village needs waking up. 
It reminds me of a lemon pie without any lemon 
in it—just crust. It lacks tang.” 

‘*My!” remarked Waity Ann Todd, ‘‘wouldn’t 
it be an event if we could get enough silk pieces 
to make a crazy quilt?”’ 

‘* Silks!’’ cried Lynette Cole. ‘‘ Silks—aside 
from black—are not plentiful enough in our 
church to warrant such extravagance.’’ 

But Waity Ann kept mourning at intervals all 
afternoon because we couldn’t make silk quilts. 
Angela continued to gaze at the Aid while she ate 
doughnuts and thoughtfully sipped tea. She is 
very old in her ways and wise tor her years. 

Mrs. Ford sat by me, basting a bias band on a 
calico skirt. ‘* That child,’’ she said in a low 
tone, meaning Angela, ‘‘ has told enough fibs, 
since coming over from India to live here, to 
shingle a barn, if each fib equaled one shingle. 
My Lucy says that Angela says that the ponies 
in India wear necklaces, bead necklaces.’’ 

** Well,”’ I answered, ‘‘ maybe they do. Beads 
are cheaper than a leather harness, and if the 
ponies behave clothed in beads I see nothing 
criminal in their wearin’ ’em.’’ 
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A Reggerler Wrigsler 


Leon Fae | 
By Burges Johnson 


HEN you was as little as me, did you care 
If they made you stand still while they fooled 
with your hair, 
And combed it and brushed it and told you ‘‘ There, 
there!’’? 
Nurse says, when she lays down the comb with 
a slam, 
I’m a reggerler wriggler— maybe I am. 


When I’m doing my lessons or eating my meals 

] have to be still as a mouse, till it feels 

As if I szus¢ pound on the floor with my heels. 
At church it is awful—the follxs all declare 
I’m a reggerler wriggler while | am there. 


It isn’t so easy, this trying to keep 
Quite still in the daytime — it hurts me a heap; 
And they seem to forget that I’m still when I sleep. 
I think little boys who sit still are a sham. 
7’m a reggerler wriggler—that’s what Zam! 








And then, along with all our troubles, packages 
and packages of silk continued to arrive. 

One morning as Angela was watching me cut 
out cookies on my moulding-board, obligingly 
picking out the ravelings that usually crept into 
most dishes I’d try to fix, she said: ‘‘ This excite- 
ment has broken the monotony of the winter. I 
’most die here, it is so dead quiet. There is 
more life in a graveyard over in India.”’ 

‘*The Aid would have been willing to worry 
along without silk, Angela,’ I said. ‘‘ We are 
about played out mentally, physically and mebbe 
morally.’”’ I knew we’d all harbored thoughts 
that we shouldn’t. 

‘*Well,’’? she said, ‘‘ if you hate the silk so, 
and you are sure you have got all you want, why 
don’t you burn it?”’ 

I dropped the cooky-cutter and stared. 

‘*Angela, you are a real smart little girl,’ 
I said. 

I called an Aid meeting at once. We con- 
cluded to follow Angela’s suggestion, though our 
New England consciences shrank like flannel 
from such extravagance. But every day a com- 
mittee built and fed a bonfire. Mrs. Warren, our 
most faithful member, cried regularly every time 
she carried out a tremendous arniful. She was a 
nervous wreck anda terribly thrifty woman. Day 
after day we had enormous silk bonfires ! 
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At last the Washington post-office folks got 
hold of the matter and with thankful hearts we 








‘* According to Angela,’’ continued Mrs. Ford 
under cover of the general hubbub of conversa- 
tion, ‘‘ folks raise complete hedges of fuchsias in India. 
Now, I can’t coax my fuchsia up more than a foot. Then 
Angela says fried chicken isn’t in it with stewed parrot.”’ 

I couldn’t say much when it came to the parrot story. 
I’d hate to have to eat one. I’d expect it to cry out 
** Poor Poll!” at the first bite. 

But the minister’s little girl took a back seat in our 
lives while we were getting ready for the bazar. We 
set the date in the next December. We meant to take 
our time and beat all records as money-makers. 
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Oh, if Waity Ann Todd could have been content to 
remain still and be just an ornament in our society, the 
awful thing that happened wouldn’t have transpired. 
But she kept insisting that we should have crazy quilts. 

Well, one spring day Amos, my husband, brought 
home a package from the post-office addressed to the 
president of our Aid—that’s me. When I opened it out 
fell a lot of silk pieces. By-and-by two more packages 
of silk arrived. We couldn’t imagine who was so kind 
as to send us real silk. It wasn’t long before a rainbow 
of colors was spread on my spare-room bed. Some 
members of the Aid felt that they should keep the silk 
at their houses, but on account of my office as president 
I held on to my rights. The silk stayed with me. 

Waity Ann Todd spent lots of time hovering over that 
spare-room bed. ‘* Providence is simply favoring us,”’ 
she said. 

I guess that is the way a good many felt, only they 
tried to conceal it under the mantle of a meek-and-lowly- 
spirit aspect that was seldom big enough to conceal — 
entirely —the clothes of rivalry and envy underneath. 

At first Amos didn’t mind fetching home the silk. But 
as the days went on the packages became more and more 
numerous, uutil he was finally obliged to take a basket to 
bring them home. The postmaster joked him, and the 


Then we applied to our minister, and he wrote more 
letters to Washington than sermons to preach. Streaks 
of gray actually crept into his brown locks. 

But the silk kept not only coming but even increasing. 
We were averaging over twenty mail sacks of packages 
of silk each day. 

The Aid nearly broke up. 

_ Deacon Oliver's wife came over to my house one even- 
ing, crying. She and the Deacon had had ‘‘ words’’— 
all on account of silk — been married nearly thirty-nine 
years and heretofore got along well. 

‘“ He’s even,”’ she sobbed, ‘* planned to line my coffin 
with s-s-silk.’’ 

Well, along in December, with silk still pouring in, the 
poor Aid toiling through snowdrifts to the post-office to 
get it, our bazar took place. 

The Widow Willoby had a cousin from Portland visit- 
ing her, a flighty young thing nearing twenty, and she 
was terribly interested. Angela took to her likea duck 
takes to water and became her shadow. The girl’s 
name was Kitty Adair and she was as pretty as a picture 
ona handkerchief box. Somehow she could twist every- 
body to her way of thinking, and before we knew it she 
Was engineering our bazar. 

‘*PIl write to Portland for decorations,’’ says she 
casually. You wouldn’t have known the town hall 
when she finished bossing the job of trimming it up with 
bunting and flowers, and Japanese fans and lanterns, and 
wax candles under frisky little short skirts. She called 
them shades, but I couldn’t see what they. shaded. 

‘*T suppose,’’ said I to the Aid, ‘‘ that the Portland 
folks donated all this.” 

‘* It was real clever of them,’’ agreed my co-workers. 

But in spite of the lovely booths no one wanted any 
silk quilts 

Now the school-teacher had given out notices, most 
as regular as lessons, that anybody could have silk by 


saw the silk dwindling. Finally, Angela and | 

burned the last of it. She was skipping around 
the pyre like a spring lamb when all at one she screamed 
and began to kiss a piece of pink. 

‘* Are you losing your senses, Angela?’’ I cried. ‘‘ I'd 
rather kiss a dog.’’ 

‘*No,’’ says she, ‘‘ but this reminds me of old times. 
It is a bit of Eleanor Neilson’s dress. She wore it at a 
ball. I hung over a balcony and watched the crowd. 
You should have seen the native Princes, the officers 
uniforms, the perfumed fountains and the red lights 
burning in the courtyard, and heard the band, and ™ 

‘*Where,”’ says I firmly, ‘‘ did this dance occur ?”’ 

‘* Tn India, of course.”’ 

‘* How did the silk get here?” 

** Why, I wrote Eleanor to send some.”’ 

“You did?’’? And then a light broke in upon me. 
‘* Angela,’’ I said, ‘‘ how many other letters did you 
write asking for silk ?’’ 

‘* Why, about a hundred, I guess,’’ she said, ‘‘ or I got 
Terry Conner to do ’em on his father’s mimeograph.”’ 

‘* Chain ones?” 

‘Why, of course. Don’t you remember the Aid sent 
out chain letters about that lame boy over by Seaton’s 
mill? I had the one you sent Uncle George for a pat- 
tern. I gota lot of names that I saw in the newspapers; 
so I wrote them how bad we needed Christian sympathy 
and silk, for little brightness ever came into our lives. 
You know what a touching letter the Aid wrote regard 
ing the lame boy? I put ‘silk’ instead of the word 
‘money,’ and ‘ Aid’ instead of ‘lame boy’; otherwise I 
copied exactly. It must have been an awful nice letter, 
from the returns we got.”’ 

Oh! but I’d have loved to introduce Miss Angela 
Regina Musgrave to a nice birchen switch. There 
wasn’t much to say, either, as I could see ; so when I got 
over the choky feeling I remarked: : 

‘* Angela, just you flax ’round to the other side and 
poke that piece of stripe farther into the blaze.’’ 
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By Maud Morrison Huey 





ANNAH pointed out the blue 
line of haze that hemmed 
Griggsville in from the 
world. ‘‘Beyond is every- 
thing,’’ she told the child — 
‘‘beauty, knowledge, life.’’ 

The little one crept with her 
brown, hardened feet high up on 
Xo the step beside her mother, that 
i she too might see. Her tiny hand 
BA AERA} reached toward it instinctively. 
‘Where, Mamma?” her eager little lips began to question. 

‘‘Far from Griggsville,’’ said the mother, as her eyes 
came back to the monotony of her near surroundings — 
acres and acres of pine-stump land, seared by droughts and 
blackened by forest fires, to the few stunted yard posies 
striving to blossom at her feet. 

Then she sat down and told the child what little she knew 
of the great world outside — painted the gray church spires 
with their solemn and sweet-tongued bells breaking the 
silence, the glittering store fronts, bulging with temptingly- 
beautiful things. The little face against Hannah’s dull 
dress glowed like a star. The child longed to see. 

‘“Take me, Mamma!’’ she begged. She was five then 
and had never climbed the hill that shut out the sight of 
Griggsville. 

‘Wait, wait!’’ the mother mind had cautioned against 
the thought. ‘‘ When the season is good— when we are 
not so poor. It will only teach Baby to suffer to go now.’’ 

But the child shook her head. ‘‘ Take Joan !’’ the little 
lips urged. ‘‘ Only let Baby go and see!”’ 

‘It is useless to wait,’’ whispered tired Hope. ‘‘ The 
seasons will never be better. We can never hope to pos- 
sess. Why should not the child see?’’ And she ceased 
rebelling. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she promised the little one. ‘‘ We will 
go. Betore the summer is over Joan shall see.”’ 


et 


It was in September that she kept her promise. Silas 
drove to Carson with a few bushels of early potatoes. 
They went, then. Joan sat up beside her mother on the 
sacks, her face full of childish expectancy, her little print 
frock spread out with zealous fingers, that its first crisp 
freshness should not be crumpled. 

Late the night before the mother had worked getting 
things ready, ironing and pressing, sewing buttons on 
small shoes, adding a bit of coarse lace to the throat of a 
little frock, a stitch to Silas’s brown clothes, a band to his 
blue gingham shirt. There was her own woolen dress to 
be patched into respectability, the rusty black ribbon to be 
turned on her old straw hat; a little white bonnet, too, to be 
made for Joan out of some old scraps of a worn-out apron. 

They started at seven. The dew had not yet dried along 
the roadside. The whole world seemed freshened and 
made new. The scents in the air were now balm, now 
goldenrod, now a late rose lingering by the wayside, again 
a breath of white clover, forgotten of bees, and spicy, 
cedary smells, sweetest by far. 

Joan’s littke hand fluttered excitedly, her eyes shone. 
‘““See, Mamma, see!’’ her lips kept saying. Now it was a 
shy bird flying up from the weeds, now a bold chit of a 
squirrel, sometimes only the white clouds — such clouds — 
lairy ships, laden with what? Sailing —who knew where? 

Hannah found herself watching with the eagerness of the 
child. They sat sideways. Betore them was the cool 
green of the fields, the murmurous trees, and wild things 
growing riotous. They could not see the tired horses 
plodding dully before ; they forgot the sound of the jolting 
wagon; the dust of the road lay behind. They passed a 
cleared farm or two; then a strip of wood full of shadows 
and mystery. A chorus of birdsong greeted them at the 
opening. The child’s hand crept into the woman’s. 
lhe mother looked down anxiously upon the little one, 
siting so obediently straight upon the sacks. Her tiny 
smoothed-out frock and unchildishly-patient face smote 
the mother-heart —the eager eyes seeking so wistfully, as 
hers had sought so many years. 

‘What is it, dear?’’ the mother questioned, but the child 
only looked up and smiled a serious, old-wise smile that 
told the other how she was only eager to be at the journey’s 
end, only waiting to know. 

















“Her Child was Hungry. 





‘It is a mile now,’’ the mother said, when they passed 
a bend in the road. She showed where to look among the 


trees for the first glimpse of the town. She felt the little 
heart panting against her own as they neared it. 

The horses struck the hard road and the wagon rattled 
conspicuously. Women and children came to open door- 
ways and stood while they passed. The sight was not an 
uncommon one: an ancient lumber-wagon; a pair of 
jaded horses ; a man in front with slouch hat drawn low 
over sullen eyes, patched elbows on patched knees, back 
bent hopelessly ; a drooping woman behind on the sacks, a 
few dusty poppies in her hat, a little child crowding beside 
her—yet they smiled. The pathos of it they did not see, 
else they had wept. 

Silas hitched in front of the machine shop and helped 
them down. He had tools to mend. He would drive 
around to the watering-trough when he was ready to start 
back. They could watch for him there. Hannah brushed 
the dust from her gown, then she took the child by the 
hand and led her into the town, past the blacksmith’s shop, 
past the dye works and the harness shop, past the laundry 
with.its scent of steaming clothes, past the hardware store 
with its glittering knives and forks and tinware spread out 
showily on the sills, on to the drug store with its colored 
glass globes and gay advertising cards, past the jewelry 
store with its flash of gold and precious stones and the great 
gilt-clock sign over the door. 

Who has not seen just such a woman as Hannah in the 
streets of a country town? She walked slowly that the 
child might see; past the music store with its display of 
fine instruments — piano, violin and guitar. They looked 
inside. A woman in rustling black silk was buying. The 
salesman sat down and played a piece to exhibit his 
instrument. They stood in the door and listened. 


or 


Next came a dry-goods store — yards of wonderful cloth 
streaming down in the windows, twisted into spirals of 
showy color or tastily draped upon forms ; piece after piece 
of dainty lace, looping into fantastic shapes to attract the 
passer-by; bolts of shimmering ribbon in gay streams; 
sheer dainty kerchiefs here and there and spangled fans; 
purses, too. The woman’s hand clutched a lean cloth 
pocketbook convulsively. 

‘* Big Closing-Out Sale,’’ read a placard above. People 
were going in. She followed along among them stupidly. 
She could not afford to buy anything, she knew, but she 
led the child along the counters determinedly. ‘‘ Collars 
and Belts and Gentlemen’s Ties’? — she passed them all by. 
‘* Silas needs a tie,’’ she said to herself dully, but still she 
moved on, past the gloves, the parasols and lace curtains, 
the table linen, the toweling, the stockings, and then the 
shoe department. Instinctively her eyes sought out a small 
bright pair with blue tassels, and mentally fitted them upon 
the little feet beside her in place of the dull mended ones 
with rusty buttons. 

Then came counters of cloth. There was a ‘‘ special 
sale”’ of worsted goods. A great many women with dingy 
gowns like her own Hannah found hovering there over the 
remnants —a great many with hopeless faces. The world 
knows more than one Griggsville, and there are many 
Hannahs. ‘They reached out hard, nervous hands to touch 
this or that coveted piece, and now and then one ventured 
to ask the price; but they did not buy. ‘‘ They haven’t 
got any money either,’”’ Hannah mused. Their presence 
comforted her. She moved among them, one of them. 
Once she made bold to feel a piece herself, a bit of plaid 
woolen stuff, red and brown, barred off with bright stripes 
of gold. An affable clerk from the opposite side of the 
counter smiled upon her. 

‘*Only twenty-five cents a yard,” he said. 
as dirt! Shall I cut you off some, madam? How much 
would you like?’’ He began unrolling the piece. 

‘*No,’’ stammered Hannah. She drew back her hand 
fearfully. ‘I couldn’t buy any. 1 was only looking.”’ 


‘As cheap 





Why Should She Not Buy Toothsome Things? Oh, Why? They Wound on Miserably” 


Drawings by 
Emlen McConnell 


She hurried away in shame and confusion. She did 
not stop again till she was in the street. Little 
Joan clung to her hand reluctantly. 

‘* Come on, dear !’? Hannah said huskily, and tight- 
ened her hold of the little hand. They went to the 
millinery store and looked in at the window of dainty 
children’s hats —straws with wreaths of daisies and roses 
and apple blossoms, white silk hats all puffing, and shirrings 
with modest little forget-me-nots nestled down in the lace, 
lovely gauze hats with satiny streamers to tie under the 
little chins. They stood and looked in helplessly, the face 
of the child a meek little copy of the mother’s— hopeless, 
enduring. The woman’s hard hand stroked the little 
white bonnet beside her. The child had never owned a hat. 

She had singled out a dainty little straw, covered with 
sweetbrier roses. She laid her hand on the glass as 
though she would stroke the silken sash ; but the gathering 
crowd jostled them on. 

They went to the toy shop, where a collection of dolls 
dangled temptingly on their string, where toy soldiers 
stood ready for drill, surrounded by drums and prancing 
tin horses and giddy trumpets ; marbles, tops and drawing 
slates; chariots drawn by four horses; stuffed cats, dogs 
and rabbits; books, too, with showy covers. 

A_ white-haired lady was inside. She smiled and 
motioned them in. She showed little Joan the monkey 
that climbed a yellow stick, and the woolly-headed Jack-in- 
a-box who sprang out when you touched a spring. She 
showed her the Paris doll that was kept put away in a box 
where the light could not fade her silken bonnet. Joan saw 
how she went to sleep and woke up and said ‘‘ Mamma.” 

Hannah showed the child the books and read her the 
names of some of the pretty stories. They both longed to 
know what was inside, but the kind old lady had put on 
her bonnet ready to go to dinner and stood waiting. 
Before they went she gave Joan a bright picture-card —a 
little pink-cheeked girl with dancing blue eyes and golden 
curls, and a wreath of daisies all round, so unlike the wan- 
faced little ones of Griggsville. Joan wondered if they 
could all be children and the same. It did not seem possi- 
ble, so she named the little card girl a fairy. When she 
was a woman the memory of that bright face was like a 
friend, so many lonely hours it shared with her. It was 
the One real bit of beauty she carried back to Griggsville. 
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Hannah moved away from the little shop reluctantly. 
It, of all the places she had entered, had seemed to make 
her welcome. She was grateful for even so small a kind- 
ness. They passed the bake-shop next with its array of 
pies and cakes and frosted cookies, its big platter of appe- 
tizing buns in front, in the rear the white-clothed tables 
where people were gathering to eat, The child dragged 
heavy on the mother’s arm, Before them another mother 
and child were going in. The one heart rebelled. Her 
child was hungry. Why should she not buy toothsome 
things? Oh, why?) They wound on miserably. 

Next came the grocery store where one had always to 
pass the tempting bunch of bananas hanging outside, yel- 
low oranges, too, and lemons and_ raisins in boxes. 
Hannah went in and bought some crackers and cheese. 

They were at the end of the street now. They had seen 
everything. They would go and wait for Silas. Still she 
stood reluctantly, hanging fast to the child’s hand. People 
passed them in the street, careless people who gave only 
a single glance. What did it matter? Tired-out women 
were Common, so were wistful children. 

Hannah shifted uneasily in her coarse shoes. Did they 
know what was in the miserable little bundle she carried? 
Crackers and cheese! Did they see the few discolored 
coins through the thin walls of her purse? Was it written 
there in her face, all the poverty and privation and misery? 
Yes, she feit sure that the thin mask of features was no 
better concealment for her hungry soul than was the limp, 
scant skirt for her weary body. She stooped to the wistful 
child at her side. ‘‘ See, dear, see! What Mamma bought 
for Baby!”’ 

And she let the little one carry the bag of crackers and 
cheese! They went, then. The mother led the way to the 
watering-trough. They hadseeneverything. They would 
vo back to Griggsville. 
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2HE Government Blue Book gives my name 
in full, but ever since I have been a clerk 
in the general delivery of the post-office I 
have been known only as ‘* Miss Rose.” 
My surname is apparently unknown to my 
fellow-clerks. Many people have been 
$$ kind to me during my tenure of office, and 
I have, therefore, many friends, both among the em- 
ployees and the patrons of the office, but of none of these 
am I prouder than I am of Willie Newton, the freckle- 
faced, red-haired, special-delivery messenger, known in 
the office as ‘‘ Red Bill.””, He has been my devoted 
friend ever since the day he came to my window, tired 
and discouraged, hunting work. He was from the 
country, and after quizzing him I asked him to wait 
until | could go and see the postmaster; when I came 
back he was tying up the wounded foot of a stray puppy 
with his handkerchief. I told him to go to the post- 
master’s room, and the next day he was installed as 
special-delivery messenger, number seven. ; 
He was the best boy the office ever had in that posi- 
tion. If a letter were hard to deliver it always went to 
him, and if quick service were wanted some one was sure 
to call very loudly for ‘‘Red.’’ I have said that he was 
devoted to me, but that hardly describes his never-failing 
kindness and courtesy. The clerks sometimes tried to 
joke me by saying he was in love with me, but that was 
foolishness. They even said because Willie got mad at 
a certain young bank clerk, who stopped and talked to 
me sometimes, that he was jealous. Now, even if what 
they said were true about Willie’s loving me, I don’t see 
why he should get mad at the young man, At least, I 
am not sure I know. But after a while, when Mr. Black 
—that was the young man’s name —and Willie got to 
knowing each other better, they liked each other. The 
only reason why I mention Mr. Black’s name is that he 
helped Willie once, and that is a part of the story. 
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Willie had been on the night delivery about a month, 
and one cold night, when some of the trains were late, 
the foreman told him he might go home. You know 
‘* specials’? are not required to be delivered after eleven 
o’clock, but Willie said he would wait, as there might be 
some important ones when the belated trains did come. 

He was nodding by the register at midnight when the 
S. P. mail came in. Soon the clerk awoke him with, 
‘* Red, the only special you can deliver tonight is one 
for Doctor Knox, and he will make it interesting for you 
if you goround there waking him up at this time of night. 
Still, 1 reckon you might try it, for here in red ink is 
‘Wait for answer.’”’ 

When the boy got on the street the snow was falling, 
and he found it hard to get his bicycle through it. 

The next morning he came to my little room in the 
general delivery and told me all about it. 

‘*The old Doctor was sure crabbed when he came to the 
door after I had nearly worn out the bell ringing it, and 
when he saw my badge he asked crossly why I didn’t 
wait until morning; then, as a blast struck him through 
the open door, he asked me to come in to the fire. I 
went in and sat by the grate while he mumbled out what 
wasintheletter. I heard,‘ Dear Doctor, Come by night 
express. Baby has diphtheria. I want you. In God’s 
name, come. Be prepared to operate.’ Then he looked 
at his watch, and turning to me said sharply : 

‘** When does the first train leave for Springfield?’ 

**T told him it was past its scheduled time for leaving, 
but recently, on account of storms, ’twas most always 
late. If he’d hurry he might catch it, as this might be 
one of the late nights. When I asked for the answer he 
said he'd take it. All the time he was talking he was 
cramming shining instruments and bottlesin a case. He 
went to the door with me, and as we parted held out a 
half, but I told him the Government was paying me. I 
don’t take their tips, but I sure earned my eight cents 
on that trip. I was nearly frozen when I got to bed, but 
I kept a-thinkin’, ‘ I hope he made the train.’ 

“Well, this morning as I was coming by the depot 
there was the Doctor just getting back. He looked 
worn and tired out as he left the train, but he smiled 
mighty pleasant when he saw me. Theysay he’s a hard 
one, but I don’t believe it. Then he says real cheery : 
‘Well, sonny, you and me, and Hein Whose name I 
went, saved the baby,’ and when he said that about‘ His 
name’ he lifted his hat. Hard ones don’t do that way.” 

for 

But the greatest piece of delivery work Willie ever did 
was the time he took the letter twelve miles out on 
rural carrier number ten’s route. ’T was midsummer, 
and the trip was made in the hottest part of the day with 
record-breaking speed. The carrier on that route waited 
long that morning for a letter that meant very much to a 
sick mother and her boy away out there in the country. 
The carrier told us how the son two years before had 
enlisted in the army and had gone to the far-away 
Philippines. The mother had sickened during his 
absence and the thread of life had almost unwound itself. 
The son had now been home for a month on a furlough, 
but his time was up and he must leave that day. She 
had improved some when the boy returned and the 
color had surged back a little into the pale cheeks, but 
the thought of his leaving again had brought its blast, 
and now she was weaker and sicker than ever. They 
were simple folk, without influential friends and little 


“and she was a-running her hand through his hair. 
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knowledge of the world’s ways. They only knew that 
the boy was enlisted for two more hard years, and that 
all the machinery of the Government would be turned 
against him should he attempt to evade the service. But 
there was an old neighbor who confided to the carrier 
that he had taken the matter up with the Secretary of 
War, and through some political influences hoped to get 
the lad’s discharge. He said nothing to the mother and 
son about it, for he did not care to raise hopes that 
might prove false. We all knew this old neighbor, for 
old John Dayton was a noted character in the county. 
He was eccentric, gruff, used all kinds of language except 
polite, but was honest and as tender-hearted as a girl. 
He had said to the carrier the evening before : 

‘The letter should have been answered a week ago. 
I thought I had got the ear of the Washington people, 
and was fool enough to believe the Government would 
not take this boy away from his sick mother, but he 
leaves for ’Frisco at three tomorrow, and the Doctor tells 
me she will not live long without him. If he could stay 
she might improve, but it’s no use. I suppose the War 
Department is too big to take any notice of the heart- 
strings of a poor little, sick woman. ‘Those strings may 
break, but the Government doesn’t care; but, by Jingo, 
if the letter should come there’s a ten-dollar bill for the 
one who brings it before 2:30 tomorrow,”’ and the carrier 
said that the old man had slapped his knee and used 
language that would be unmailable. 

The mail on R. F. D. number ten left one hour Jate 
that morning, but it contained no letter with the great 
seal of the United States of America upon the envelope. 
We all turned to our work, saddened and gloomy. I 
noticed Willie paying close attention to the carrier’s story 
and saw a look of peculiar earnestness on his face. He 
was very busy all the morning with his specials, but every 
time a mail came in he was looking for Washington 
packages. The noon mail was a little late, and had 
hardly been emptied out on the table before Willie came 
running to me with a long, official letter, with the War 
Department card in the upper left-hand corner. He was 
ail nervous with haste as he said: 

“Miss Rose, ask the postmaster to let me take it 
Run and see him quick.”’ 

I knew the postmaster was at lunch, so I told him to 
go and I would be responsible. 
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Late that evening he came limping into my room with 
hands and face all blistered, and clothes all dusty and 
stained, but that was all there was about him discourag- 


ing. His face fairly beamed through his freckles as he 
said: ‘‘ Miss Rose, I done it. I got there, and it was 


the letter, and the boy’s discharged. The old chap that 
wrote for it was there letting on like he had come to 
drive the boy to the depot, but in fact he was there to 
see if the carrier had brought the letter. Number ten 
had just left when I got there on my wheel. The old 
man had been out at the gate watching for him and was 
a-talking to himself in such language as I hope you will 
never hear. He wanted to know what in the name of a 
hot place I wanted when I almost fell off my wheel at 
his feet. I was so weak I could hardly stand, and my 
voice seemed clear gone from me. I answered him by 
showing the letter, and he said, ‘ You little, red-headed 
imp, you’re a trump,’ and he took the letter and I fol- 
lowed him into the house. The boy was on his knees 
before the bed with his face down by his mother’s, 
Her 
hands were so thin you could see through them nearly, 
and her eyes looked bright as stars. The boy was 
a-crying soft like, and she was a-telling him there would 
be no parting there. I couldn’t tell whether she was 
talking about when he come back from the Philippines, 
or whether she meant after we was all dead; but the old 
man ripped out a hard word, and said, ‘ There ain’t 
goin’ to be any parting here, either,’ and he handed them 
the letter. I knowed it wasn’t any time for me to be 
a-hanging round, and I slid out. The old man followed 
me, and as he unhitched his horse said, ‘ Throw your 
wheel in behind there, I am going to town,’ and we rode 
in together, he a-using pretty strong language some- 








The Special-Delivery 
Messenger 
By Homer M. Price 


times, but always ending up that Governments wasn’t so 
bad, after all. The wind fanned our faces, and he had a 
good traveler, but I don’t know as we made much better 
time a-coming than I did a-going, and, do you believe it, 
he didn’t have a bit of business in town, and when we 
got into the suburbs he said good-by and started back!”’ 

I listened to the boy’s story and then asked, ‘* And 
you got the ten dollars?”’ 

He looked real hurt and said slowly, looking me 
straight in the eyes: ‘‘ Did you think I went for the 
money? No, I told him to keep it; that I got as much 
good out of it as he did.”’ 

I went up to him and took his dust-begrimed face 
between my hands and kissed him, and told him I was 
proud of my red-neaded boy. 


ax 


But I was destined to be prouder of him yet, for once 
again I saw him tested, where to do right looked like a 
loss to him of his fondest aspirations. 

Mr. Black was going to be the cashier of the bank, and 
this opened a line of promotions all the way down to 
messenger. He told Willie to apply for the messenger’s 
place, but when the president of the bank was seen he 
said he was sorry, but he had offered the place to the 
son of an old friend down in Springfield. The boy to 
whom it had been offered had been to see him but was 
not certain he would accept the place. Willie came 
back to me discouraged. He said: ‘‘ Of course, that 
Springfield boy will take the place. Mr. Black talked 
big to me, but the president said he couldn’t do any- 
thing until eleven o’clock tomorrow, and then, if the 
other boy had not accepted it, the place was mine. He 
looked at me sharp, and told me to be there at 11:5, and 
that 11:5 didn’t mean 11:10. Said the other boy was to 
let him know by eleven, and that eleven didn’t mean one 
minute after eleven; but, pshaw! Miss Rose, he will 
take it, for Mr. Black says it’s the best opening for a bay 
in the State,’’ and he sighed and added, ‘* I sure would 
like to get that job.”’ 

I tried to encourage him, but it was no use. He 
looked tired and haggard the next morning, but went 
about his duties with his usual alacrity. All the morning 


trains came in on time, except the Central, which was ° 


three hours late, so by 10:30 his work was all done, and 
he came to me for encouragement, and, as he said, ‘‘ to 
brace him up.’’ This I tried to do, but as the minute 
hand got nearer eleven he became more nervous. He 
kept talking about the late Central, but I told him I 
would make it all right with the postmaster about any 
special letters it might bring, but this did not satisfy him. 
He said: ‘‘ I wish it would come before eleven. I was 
glad at first it was late, but now I wish it would come.’’ 

Then I remembered that it brought the Springfield 
mail, and I knew what he was thinking about. I said 
nothing about it, though, for I saw he had fought the 
battle and won. Just then a great pouch was thrown 
into the distributing-room, and while the clerks were 
opening it I arranged the boy’s tie and told him it was 
time to leave to see the president of the bank. Then we 
heard: ‘* Here, Red; special for the Sixth National.”’ 

Willie turned pale as he faltered: ‘‘I knew it; 
there’s the Springfield boy’s letter.” 

‘* But it’s too late,’’ I urged. 

‘*No, it’s not,” he said, running like wild to the 
distributing-table. I followed him, and the clerk handed 
him a postal-card with a special stamp onit. He turned 
it over, and we both read: 


“I accept position. Thanks for kindness. «poy Crark.” 
As he leaped for his wheel and was out of the door I 


looked at the clock, and it was 10:57. 
et 

An hour later he was telling me: 

‘*T made it. I went those six blocks at breakneck 
speed, through the crowds, among buggies and wagons 
listening every minute for the post-office clock to strik« 
I never stopped at the bank door but ran my wheel right 
through the corridor to the president’s office. As | 
handed him the card the clocks all over town began to 
strike. He signed me for it, read it and threw it on the 
desk. 1 was just going to leave when he called: 

‘** Do you know what that card meant?’ 

‘** Yes, sir,’ said I, ‘it means the other boy gets th 
job.’ And he says with a kind of twinkle in his ey 
‘Why did you nearly kill yourself running to get it here 
before the clock struck? Didn’t I tell you that o 
minute after eleven and the Springfield boy lost?’ 

‘*T told him that was why I run, that it wasn’t tl 
boy’s fault the train was late. He got up from his s 
when I said that and shook hands with me, and said: 

*** You misunderstood the message. Jt means th 
he has accepted a position at Springfield; but you ar 
true blue, and just the chap we are looking for,’ a! 
Mr. Black came in and they both bragged on me, an: 
told them it was on account of you I made the run, ai 
that you wouldn’t have cared for me if I hadn’t be 
honest enough to do right, and that I’d rather have you: 
love than all the jobs he had in the bank. And when ! 

said that Mr. Black took my hand and said, ‘ You're 

right, old man.’ And the president says to Mr. Blac: 

‘Ah,ha! That’sit, isit? And Miss Rose is the youtiz 

lady you’re going to take with you to New York, el)’ 

You've got more sense than I thought you had,’ an 

I’ve just come a-running to ask you ii it’s so.”’ 
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PAINTED BY FRANK MCKERNAN = 2 
The Making of the First American Flag 





In the summer of 1865, more than a third of a century after writing “America,” its author, the 
Reverend Samuel Francis Smith, D. D., wrote the following poem, ‘The Reunion of the States,” as 
an expression of his patriotic feelings of relief and rejoicing over the outcome of the great Civil War. 
He was in Western New York at the time and gave the poem to a lady living in the town where 
he happened to be staying. For nearly half a century she has carefully preserved the manuscript, 
which is now yellow with age and almost falling apart. With her consent the poem is here published 
for the first time. 
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By the Reverend S. F. Smith, D.D. 


Like sunlight and glory that come after rain, 

Round the dear honored flag we are gathered again ; 
Each hand feels a pressure, a welcome each heart; 
Cemented once more—no more will we part. 


One nation, one country—in spirit the same, 

We want but one history, one future, one fame; 
The billows that border and break on the strand 
Shall wash on the east and the west but one land! 


The gulf strikes our music in Freedom's sweet key ; 
The lakes sound responsive the hymn of the free ; 
The flag with each star on its folds is unfurled, 
The joy of the Nation, the joy of the world. \A | 
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Tiffany & Co. call attention to the 
wide scope of their business and to 
the variety of their stock, as indi- 
cated in the following departments: 


DIAMONDSandPRECIOUSSTONES: 
Notable stock of mounted and un- 
mounted stones; Oriental and American 
pearls, etc. 
DIAMOND RESETTING: Old family 
jewels reset; pearl necklaces enlarged 
and improved by richer pearls ; exchange 
allowance made for old stones and pearls 
EWELRY: Rings, brooches, bracelets, 
angles, necklaces, hair ornaments, waist- 
coat buttons, sleeve links, scarf pins, 
Stick pins, hat pins, watch pins, collar 
pins, earrings, etc. 
WATCHES and CHAINS: Plain gold 
watches, split second and repeaters, for 
men; plain gold, enameled, and diamond 
mounted watches for ladies. Plain and 
complicated watches repaired on the 
premises. Plain and jeweled watch 
chains, fobs, watch pins, etc. 
GEMS and MINERALS: Tourmaline, 
amethyst, topaz, kunzite, chrysoprase, tur- 
quoise matrix; collections of amber, coral, 
and jade beads; also richly carved objects 
of rock crystal, lapis-lazuli, and nephrite 


FAVRILE GLASS and METAL WARE: 
Vases, bowls, glasses, cups, candlesticks, 
compotiers, decanters, cabinet pieces, etc. 
FANCY GOODS: Imported novelties, 
French enamels, miniatures, ivory carv- 
ings, gold mesh bags with precious 
Stones, cigar and cigarette cases, match 
boxes, card cases of gold, silver, and 
leather; library articles, desk sets, game 
boxes, boot pulls, etc. 

OPERA GLASSES: Opera, field, and 
marine glasses; lorgnettes of gold, silver, 
Shell, and pearl; barometers, thermome- 
ters, compasses, etc. 

TOILET ARTICLES: Gold, silver, 
ivory, Shell, and fancy wood toilet arti- 
cles; manicure Sets, etc. 

POCKET CUTLERY and RAZORS: 
Gold and silver pen-knives, Swedish 
razors, scissors, safety razor sets, cigar 
cutters, cigar box openers, etc. 

FANS: Rich modern and antique lace 
and painted fans with pearl, shell, and 
ivory sticks. All kinds of fans repaired 
SILVERWARE: Complete dinner and 
tea services, chests of forks and spoons, 
presentation pieces, loving cups, etc. 
Silverware cleaned and repaired 
UMBRELLAS, CANES and WHIPS: 
Parasols, umbrellas, canes, whips, and 
riding crops, mounted in gold and silver, 
some with enamel,others set with jewels; 
gold and silver spurs, stirrups, etc. 
BRONZES and MARBLES: Statuettes, 
busts, animals, groups, etc., by noted 
European and American sculptors; 
memorial tablets, etc. 

LEATHER GOODS: Automobile, shop- 
ping, and traveling bags; suit cases, 
portfolios, portemonnaies, card cases, 
blotters, belts, etc. 

CLOCKS: Hall clocks in woods to har- 
monize with house decorations; bronze 
and marble clock sets; mantle, night, 
automobile, and traveling clocks. All 
kinds of clocks repaired 
STATIONERY: Invitations to wed- 
dings and other social occasions and pub- 
lic ceremonies; marriage announcements, 
visiting cards, stationery for professional 
and commercial purposes; dies engraved 
for ciphers, monograms, residences, 
yachts, and heraldic devices 

SILVER PLATED-WARE: Candela- 
bra, salvers, dinner and tea services, 
forks, Spoons, etc. 

FAVRILE LAMPS and ELECTRO- 
LIERS: Favrile glass and metal lamps for 
library, desk, piano or hall; large hanging 
shades, for dining room; candlesticks, etc. 
TABLE CUTLERY: Breakfast, dinner, 
and tea knives; carvers, game Shears, etc. 
POTTERY andGLASS: Examples ofthe 
latest products of European and American 
potteries; notable collection of plates, 
cut glass; complete dinner services, etc. 
SAFE DEPOSIT: Unequalled facilities 
for the storage of silverware, jewelry, 
laces, and art objects. Steel vault with 
boxes for securities and other valuables. 
REPAIRS: Jewelry, silverware, bric-a- 
brac, china, glassware, watches, clocks, 
music boxes, bronzes, marbles, ivories, 
fans, enamels, and art objects of every 
description repaired 

MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT: Cor- 
respondence solicited. Cuts, photographs 
or careful descriptions sent upon request. 
Goods on approval to patrons or to 
those who will make themselves known 
by satisfactory references. Tiffany & 
Co. 1908 Blue Book, no illustrations, 
666 pages, upon application 
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Mr. Mabie lalks of 


LITTLE group of practical books 
dealing with every-day affairs 
intelligently and suggestively in- 

cludes “The Ideas of a Plain Country 
Woman,” which have already interested 
a host of readers of THE JOURNAL. 
The author, who calls herself “The 
Country Contributor,” began her 
career as a writer in the Indianapolis 
‘““News,”’ and her first-hand knowl- 
edge of affairs and her direct and 
effective way of putting things attracted 
attention. This small book is notable 
for its common-sense. It deals with various questions which espe- 
cially interest women; and what it has to say about the marriage 
question, about love, about “Old Maids and Single Women,” is a kind 
of elemental gospel which has been so overloaded by more elaborate 
and less vital teaching that the substance of it has been almost forgotten. 
“The Country Contributor” writes especially about the simple life; 
and her philosophy, if accepted, would straighten out the complexities 
with which a great many people are needlessly and sometimes foolishly 
overloading themselves. 

Years ago a woman’s neighbor was the one who lived next door or in 
the same village; today the woman at the other end of the world has prac- 
tically become her neighbor. The facilities of travel, and the rapidity 
with which news is communicated, have turned the whole world into 
one great community; so that Miss Richmond’s “The Good Neighbor 
in the Modern City” is a practical manual dealing in all sorts of help- 
ful and charitable efforts; it discusses the child at play and at work, 
the adult worker, invalids and women in distress, and various other 
people, more or less unfortunate, with whom kindly men and women 
are trying to establish helpful relations. This little book is a manual 
of good sense in philanthropy and activities for civic betterment. 





Some Books on American Topics 


R. WISTER’S “Seven Ages of Washington” is a small book of 
large interest and importance. It is a full-length portrait of 
Washington drawn with a strong hand and thoroughly vitalized. It 
represents investigation of all accessible materials, and the result is not 
exactly a new view of Washington, but a presentation which brings 
him much nearer, and shows him a thoroughly human person instead 
of a national image without faults, but so remote as to be almost out- 
side the range of ordinary human affection. This frozen image has 
dissolved in the fuller knowledge which Mr. Wister brings to the por- 
traiture of Washington’s personality, and the great man becomes 
natural, manly and lovable. It is a great tribute to Washington that 
this can be accomplished without any disillusionment. He remains as 
great as ever and much more lovable. 

There are a great many fairly intelligent Americans who, if they were 
asked, as Americans frequently are asked in Europe, about the method 
of government here, would find themselves unable to answer. Mr. 
R. H. Fuller’s ‘Government by the People” is a small book, but it 
covers in detail all the matters about which a foreigner would ask in 
regard to our Government, from the town up to the nation. It describes 
the privileges of the voter, and the ways in which his will is fulfilled; 
how political parties are made up, elections conducted, machines 
organized, election laws evaded. It is, in a word, a manual in very 
untechnical form of government on this continent. 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has written some of the most delightful 
short stories in our literature. He is also a student of history, and more 
than once, especially in ‘“‘Red Rock,’”’ has shown the thoroughness 
and accuracy of a historian. In his latest book, which is a collection 
of nine essays under the title “The Old Dominion: Her Making and 
Her Manners,” Mr. Page describes the character of the early settlers 
of Virginia and the kind of society they established in the wilderness, 
and thus contributes one of those interesting footnotes to American 
history which in their way are quite as valuable as the more elaborate 
history books. 


Novels Good for Summer Reading 


Me: MARION CRAWFORD’S latest story, “The Prima Donna,” 
H shows that he has lost neither his interest nor his inventiveness as 
a story-teller. The heroine is an immensely popular prima donna of 
English birth; and the fine element in the book is the analysis of the 
difference of point of view between the quiet, sweet English girl and 
the brilliant and accomplished prima donna. There is a plot of a 
distinctly villainous character, and the story is one of plot rather than 
characterization. 

A very carefully-written story of English country life is “Exton 
Manor.” The principal figures, two women of strongly-contrasted 
character; the motive, the endeavor to crush a charming and beautiful 
woman who, in Australia, where there was no law to the contrary, had 
married the husband of her dead sister. The excellence of this story 
lies in the closeness of its observation, the nicety of its characterizations, 
its humor, and the general fineness of quality which separates it from 
a great deal of fiction-writing of the day. 

A distinct advance on the story which Miss Ellen Glasgow published 
two or three years ago is ‘‘The Ancient Law”: it is more direct in 
style, dealing more informally with large lines of character. The 
central figure, a man of excellent background, who is led into the com- 
mission of a crime, serves his term in prison, comes out, goes back to 
the world to find his family and his wife alienated, starts at the bottom, 
and slowly climbs, to be confronted in the hour of his success with the 
story of his great offense and compelled to begin again, and again to 
climb, not to the height of success, but of invigorated character. 
A strong piece of work, well put together, and likely to add to the high 
reputation of Miss Glasgow. 

Mr. William Dean Howells’s latest story, “ Fennel and Rue,” is a 
characteristic study of a literary egoist who takes very seriously a little 
adventure in imposition made by two country girls, and is punished 
at the end of a very cleverly-told story by the defeat of his affection. 
There is a pretty bit of up-to-date fashionable life, two or three clever 
character studies, and the suggestion of a new profession in this 
charmingly-written novelette. 

Those readers who are interested in the crisis through which France 
is now passing will find M. René Bazin’s story, ‘‘The Nun,” and 
M. Paul Bourget’s “ The Weight of the Name” very interesting from 
the conservative standpoint. M. Bazin describes the breaking up of 
a small group of teaching nuns, follows the career of each, and tells 
the story of a heartbreaking tragedy. The story is conceived in a 
spirit of reverence and religious feeling, and is written with a sensi- 
tive and beautiful artistic touch. M. Bourget’s story, on -the other 
hand, is less simple and much more distinctly polemic in character. 
It presents a very carefully-sketched portrait of an old French noble, 
who stands for the old order as expressed in the Monarchy and the 
Church, who preserves the refinement, dignity and unworldliness 
from the commercial point of view of the old régime. Americans do 
not often have the opportunity of reading what might be called an 
argument for the extreme conservative position. They will find it 
dramatically set forth in this able story. 





Readers of ‘‘ Joseph Vance” and “‘Alice-for-Short” will not miss the 
pleasure which the new story, “Somehow Good,” offers to those who 
love leisurely and kindly writing with a delightful touch of humor, a 
broad and catholic observation of life, and a pervading charm which 
issues from the personality of the writer. Asa story, ‘Somehow Good” 
is the very best that has come from Mr. De Morgan’s hand. The 
digressions are fewer and the plot is more definite; but whether Mr. 
De Morgan sticks to his tale, or strays from it, the reader who likes 
him at all likes him immensely, finding him not only a wise and agree- 
able companion, but also one who loves his kind, and who so interprets 
life, even in its darkest phases, as to shed the light of hope upon it. The 
soul of this story is expressed in its title. 

An unpretentious detective story is “The Hemlock Avenue 
Mystery ”’ without any claim upon the attention as literature, but an 
excellent piece of construction, which stimulates the curiosity of the 
reader to the very end, and then suddenly solves the problem in an 
entirely unexpected way. 

“Seeing England with Uncle John” is made up in part of the letters 
from a young American girl, recently married, to her mother, in which 
a great deal is said about England. ‘Uncle John” has been seen 
before, and his gen:al American humor is already familiar to a number 
of readers. Against an English background he is very much the same 
quaint and unconventional figure as against a French background; 
and between him and the young woman, whom he personally conducts, 
there is imparted, not only a considerable amount of fun, but of infor- 
mation about historical places as well. This is not a story which 
needs serious consideration, but it is distinctly entertaining. 

“The Mother of the Man” is a story of Devonshire by Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts, who knows the country by heart, and who has a great and 
intelligent affection for its people, and consequently a good deal of 
insight into their experiences and character. This interest is too often 
applied to certain primitive types of nature and deals too exclusively 
with elemental passions. In this story, however, there is more breadth 
of interest and freedom of movement; and, like all the stories from 
the same hand, it is graphically written. 

There are reminiscences of Mr. Eugene Wood’s earlier story, 
“Back Home,” in his latest book, ‘‘ Folks Back Home,’’ which deals 
with plain people in very plain and unpretending ways. The 
thirteen stories have a good deal of similarity of treatment and atmos- 
phere, but they give the impression of honest reporting and of truthful 
characterization in good homespun fashion, and they have a certain 
enjoyable homespun quality. 


A Book on the Bringing Up of Children 
R. ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT’S “On the Training of 


Parents’ is a book which deals with fundamental principles, with 
such simple and effective illustration that it holds a place almost by itself 
among books of its kind. Such books, as a rule, are either too abstract 
and philosophical for practical use, or else they are simply manuals of 
minute directions. Neither class is of much value to fathers and 
mothers who are eager to understand their children and know how to 
help them to grow. It is interesting to remember that Mr. Abbott’s 
grandfather, Jacob Abbott, was the author of ‘‘Gentle Measures in 
Managing the Young,” a book which made its mark and gave the edu- 
cation of children in the home a new direction. In this later volume 
Jacob Abbott’s grandson combines psychology, good sense, humor and 
interesting illustration in an unusual degree. It is a book to make 
parents understand their children and help them in the practical 
problems of dealing with the child day by day. 

Another book of value to parents, and especially to teachers, is 
E. J. Swift’s “‘ Mind in the Making,” which is described by its sub-title, 
“A Study in Mental Development,” and which sheds, by suggestion 
and by competent illustration, a good deal of light on the differences, 
intellectual and moral, between children, and points out the ways 
in which the development of special qualities can be made. 


Books that are of the Useful Kind 


HE only way to learn to talk is to talk; but there are various ways 
in which one’s material for conversation may be greatly increased, 
and one’s facility as well. Mr. Robert Waters, in his ‘Culture by 
Conversation,” has written a very sensible book, which does not pre- 
tend to teach people how to talk by any patent or specific method, but 
gives them hints, side-lights, material and illustrations which are help- 
ful because they suggest the mental habits of good talkers, their man- 
ner of putting things, the way in which they gather facts or incidents. 
Moreover, Mr. Waters lays emphasis on talk as an intellectual and 
social influence—one of the best ways of cultivating one’s self. 

A good book to have within reach during the summer months is 
Mr. G. P. Serviss’s “Astronomy with the Naked Eye.” It was said in 
England long ago that Ruskin taught Englishmen to see the heavens 
for the first time. They had always supposed that the sky was uni- 
formly of the same shade of blue; Ruskin taught them that it is 
made up of wonderfully delicate gradations of color. Almost every 
one sees the sky every night, but very few people understand it. This 
is precisely what Mr. Serviss aims to accomplish by this book. He 
gives a set of charts of stars according to the month, with illustrations 
which show the figures of the constellations. He follows the proces- 
sion of the constellations from month to month, and describes them 
as seen by the naked eye, while the histories and mythologies of the 
stars are given. A separate chapter is devoted to the planets, with 
illustrations which enable the reader to follow their paths among the 
stars. 


Two Books About Personality 


PHILOSOPHIC book with a minimum of philosophic jargon and 

a maximum of good sense is Professor Bowne’s ‘‘ Personalism,” 
which touches one of the most vital philosophic and religious questions 
of our time—the reality and authority of personality. This lies at the 
bottom of all Western thinking. It is often treated in so abstract a way 
as to be almost unintelligible to thoughtful people not familiar with 
scientific terms. But although Professor Bowne’s book is not easy 
reading it is entirely intelligible. It states the problem with great clear- 
ness, analyzes it carefully, and discusses it, so far as possible, in the 
language of the average man and woman of intelligence. This question 
of personality is perplexing, and, in some cases, torturing many 
thoughtful men and women; a discussion of it which is at once 
philosophic and sane is very welcome, and ought to do a great deal of 
good. 

A sane, simply-written discussion is Mr. H. Addington Bruce’s 
“The Riddle of Personality.”” These are matters concerning which it 
is very difficult to get clear infurmation and sober discussion, and these 
are precisely the things which Mr. Bruce furnishes in this interesting 
volume. It is not necessary to admit all his claims in regard to the 
efficiency of suggestion in order to profit by the light which he throws 
on these obscure matters. 
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Music by Katherine Rose Burr Words by Henry Halloran 
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HAVE lately been interested in 
a sort of unspoken feud which 
seems to exist between town and 
country people. There seems to 
be considerable quibbling over 
the term “country people,” as 
to just what class it embraces. 
In calling myself a plain country woman I have 
encountered criticism from some people who 
claim that I am not a real country woman. 

To the city-bred person my surroundings 
would seem rural enough to make my claim on 
the country valid. The fields stretch away 
behind my house, the neighbor’s potato-patch 
lies just opposite my front door; all day long I see farm wagons pass- 
ing; hens calmly parade my front yard, and at harvest time I can 
hear the sound of the reaper and the whistle of the threshing-machine. 


ot 





| Can Remember When Things Were Still More Primitive. Cows 
and pigs disputed our claim to the sidewalk. It was quite common for 
us girls, starting to Sabbath-school on a sweet spring morning, our light 
frocks prettily ironed and our “summer hats” freshened with new 
ribbons, to meet a ponderous mother hog and some ten or eleven 
squealing progeny, who resolutely refused to turn out and compelled 
us to take to the gutter, to the ruination of our cloth gaiters. At twi- 
light the village cows came dutifully home to be milked, and we were 
disgusted because an old lady across the street milked her cow at the 
front gate. We could hear the swish of the milk in the pail blending 
with the gentle sounds of the summer night—the call of the whippoor- 
will in the woods and the talking of the young fellows who had dropped 
in to see us girls. We all sat on the “front steps” of our cottage, and 
Nature and primitive living were very close around us. My claim on 
being a country person is still nearer than this. My people were 
country people as far back as there is any knowledge of them—no 
tradesmen and not very many professional people among them. My 
youth was spent partly on a farm. I know the daily history of the 
farmer’s wife. 

Still, by my country friends, I am accused of having the town sense 
predominant. Living thus, betwixt and between, I see both sides of 
the question. I see where country people have some reason to feel 
that the attitude of city people toward them is a little insolent, and, too, 
I can plainly sense an intolerance on the part of country people—an 
undue sensitiveness and a bit of arrogance which are equally reprehen- 
sible. A little learning is a dangerous thing. People who have been 
schooled in certain grooves of knowledge are likely to be impatient, 
contemptuous, toward those who do not understand the technicalities 
of this little bit of knowledge. This is a very one-sided attitude. 


eer 
It is a Pity We Cannot All be Big Enough to make allowance for 


differences in education and training. I hate to see people distressed 
over little, inconsequent things and unable to meet, entirely unembar- 
rassed and unflurried, any little lack of understanding on the part of a 
fellow-creature. I hate to see a city woman give way to annoyance 
because of some breach of etiquette on the part of a country visitor. 
Likewise, I hate to see a country woman find it a huge joke that the 
town guest doesn’t know all about farm work, or imagine she is 
‘giving herself airs’ when she is merely behaving as she has always 
been taught to behave. 

I heard of a city woman who was horrified and disgusted because 
her sister-in-law from the country got up at six o’clock on a beautiful 
summer morning and sat out on the front veranda till breakfast was 
ready at nine. The country woman was interested in seeing the city 
awake and get started for the day, and was unconscious of having done 
anything out of the way until her sister-in-law coldly informed her that 
she hoped she would not make herself an object of ridicule to the 
servants. The country woman told me about it, and tearfully asked 
me what I thought, and I promptly informed her that I thought her 
city sister was decidedly bourgeoise, or she wouldn’t bother her head 
over what the servants thought or over what anybody else thought so 
long as her guest was not doing anything improper or unkind. The 
fear of ridicule has curbed many a sweet impulse and narrowed many 
a life, and women particularly forfeit many joys through their puerile 
fear of transgressing some unwritten law of people who, if we could 
but realize it, have no groundwork for their claim on the proprietics. 
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When One Comes to Study-Humor and to trace the origin of 
laughter one finds that, oftener than any other way, laughter arises 
over some fellow-creature’s discomfort or mistake. I am devoted to 
the Muse of Comedy—lI like nonsense and fun and I have an abnor- 
mally quick sense of humor, but I never could see the fun in the jokes 
on town and country people, and their misunderstandings of each 
other. I never like hearing city boys use the term “farmer’”’ in ridicule 
or reproach, neither do I like to hear country boys say ‘‘dude”’ in 
speaking of a young man who dresses neatly. Either expression 
smacks of contempt; and it is a pity we cannot accept and under- 
stand differences in outward appearance, knowing, as we should, 
that it is the inner man who counts and that the real man may be 
concealed by either city or country garb. The root of this misunder- 
standing is, actually, ignorance. 

It is exactly like the ‘‘ Eastern” arrogance of our American people. 
The feeling of superiority or prior claim upon what is “ good”? which 
exists in the East is actually ignorance. Surprise is nearly always due 
to ignorance. The person who turns to stare at a Chinaman or a 
Japanese, who giggles and in every way expresses wonder and excite- 
ment over their costumes, is an ignorant person who was not prepared 
by reading or study of nations and customs for such a sight. So the 
Easterner who shrugs his shoulders and puts up his eyeglasses at 
Western breezy manners is an ignorant person—a narrow-gauge per- 
son, who thinks his way the only way and is pleased to regard other 
people as barbarians. Also the inveterate “ Easterner’? who expects 
to see Indians in Indianapolis and bowie-knives in Omaha is a very 
ignorant person. The tenderfoot who thinks the cowboy a barbarian 
is no worse than the cowboy who prides himself on his roughness 
and makes the tenderfoot dance to the music of his six-shooter. 


’ 
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There is a Vast Difference Between the Wonder of an ignorant 
person and the interest of an intelligent stranger, who, though unfamil- 
iar with the customs of a place or people, does not attempt to look 
down on them for it or to thrust his ideas upon them. I have very 
little use for the person who tries to take his personal ideas of civilization 
with him wherever he goes, or who expects everybody who visits him 
to hold to the same ideals of little proprieties. Why cannot people be 
perfectly straightforward with each other, and why need we fear the 
ridicule of narrow-minded people? I read a story once in one of our 
popular magazines about a mother who invited a young girl to dinner 
at her house in order to prove to her son, who had fallen in love with 
the girl, that the latter was not quite “well bred.” In proof of the fact 
that the girl was not well bred the author said that it was noticed that 





she hesitated about which fork and spoon to 
use for various things. I think it was not the 
girl’s ignorance which proved her ill bred so 
much as her embarrassment and sly attempt 
to ‘catch on” by watching others. If she had 
simply said, ‘Mrs. B, I do not know which 
is the proper fork to use, as Iam not accustomed 
to seeing the table set in this way,’’ would it 
not have been better, and could any one have 
criticised her? Is it possible that a girl can be 
judged by anything so unimportant as the right 
use of a fork, and wasn’t it intolerable that a 
magazine supposed to be presenting literature 
to its readers should give us a story about how 
this ‘clever’? mother managed to disgust the young man with the girl 
because she didn’t know the right fork? What a lucky escape for the 
girl—how miserable such a narrow-minded man might have made her! 

How these little allusions in our American literature betray our 
newness to things! It hasn’t been such a very long time since George 
Washington, taking on his knife some peas which he suspected of 
being poisoned, said: “Shall I eat these peas?” Are there any 
people who think the less of George Washington for eating peas with 
his knife? I am afraid there are—some people are capable of it; but 
does their well-bred horror cut any figure in history ? 
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Taking the Subject All Around, Town People and country people 
are both somewhat to blame for their misunderstandings of each other, 
and it really is not necessary that they should worry over it, since the 
leopard cannot change his spots, and nobody especially wants him to, 
were it not for the fact that if we are ever to see a time of truer 
brotherhood and more equal conditions we shall be obliged to gain 
some broader understandings. The country woman must learn that 
she must not feel bitter and downtrodden over having to work. 
And the city woman must learn that she needn’t feel superior over not 
having to. 

Some time ago I wrote something about city people’s looking super- 
ciliously at my home-made clothes, my hair, and my rough, unladylike 
hands A woman wrote me a very severe letter about it. ‘If you look 
jaded and your hands are not nice,”’ she said, “it is your own fault. A 
gentlewoman never leaves home looking any way but neat and attract- 
ive, and gentlewomen’s hands are always well kept. If you are, as you 
say, a plain country woman you have no right to be giving your opin- 
ions of society and government.” 

Now it really is hard to believe that so ignorant a person lives on 
the face of the earth. This woman was a narrow optimist. She 
accepted things according to the standards of what we like to call 
the upper classes. She simp'y does not know. She does not know 
that if a gentlewoman does her own kitchen work, attends to soft-coal 
fires, washes her own pots and pans, cleans her own windows, washes 
her own clothes and perhaps “treats”? her own hardwood floors or 
scrubs her own bare ones, sets hens, handles salt meat, hoes in the 
garden, gathers “greens” and prepares all sorts of vegetables, it is 
a simple impossibility for her hands to be nice. If she makes her 
own clothes or has the village dressmaker make them they will lack 
style, and her hair is sure to betray the lack of brushing and attention 
that shows in the constant “grooming” of the idle city woman. 
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My Critic Will Quickly Say that the Gentlewoman never does the 
things above mentioned, and that if she does them she is no gentle- 
woman. This is where we differ. I have known many real gentle- 
women who did these things—women who were finer, more intelligent 
and much better at heart than many of their rich sisters. Does the 
woman who wrote me thus know that nice hands, soft hair, serene 
faces and perfect costumes always come at the expense of just the oppo- 
site things in somebody else? The great mistake of these optimistic 
ladies who find the world so beautiful and good is their belief that the 
peop'e who wash the pots and pans do not mind it. Madam, they 
mind it exactly as you would mind it. They do not like grime under 
their finger-nails one bit better than you do. They dislike dressing a 
chicken just as you would dislike it. It hurts them to reach down into 
a jar of cold brine and fish up a piece of pickled pork just as badly as 
it would hurt you. Some women who do these things do them because 
they have to, because you, fine-lady, have the money and they haven’t. 
Others—and I belong to this class—do them because they prefer a full 
life. I would rather do housework, tend to chickens and garden, keep 
up a home, than live at a boarding-house or a hotel. I haven’t the 
money to hire all the disagreeable things done, so I do many of them 
myself. There are many other independent women who do the same 
thing, and there are many who can’t get down to the actual work of it, 
and who let home die for this very reason. They think they are 
gentlewomen beeause they cannot consent to roughen their hands. 
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Now I Resent the Air of Superiority in people who get away from 
life thus, and I believe that the world is awakening to the fact that the 
idle class is not the upper class. My resentment is not founded upon 
envy, as is so much resentment between classes. I do not covet the 
things that rich people have and do. To be sure, I should like to have 
and do some of the things they have and do, but I do not envy their lives. 
My resentment is founded in their stupid adherence to such a narrow 
ideal. 

I always get out of patience with people who gauge the.worth of a 
community by its approach to our narrow notion of modern civili- 
zation. If the people have bathtubs and furnaces and hardwood 
floors we take it for granted they are ‘‘ progressing.’’ They are, in a 
way—but it is in a way that counts for very little. Think over the 
great books you have read and liked, and see if each and every one of 
them has not in the start shaken itself loose from every silly standard 
of what we like to call “good society,” and gone ahead and told a 
rousing tale about ships and camp-fires and plain, vital life unhampered 
by any quibblings over the social standing of its characters. I am 
sorry to say that most of our American books lack just this freedom 
from conventional ideas. That is because the great American novel 
has not yet been written, though**‘ Gabriel Conroy,” “The Spenders,”’ 
“The Virginian,” and a few others are very vital. 
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It Must be Admitted by Every Thinking Person that we have reached 
a turning point in our social conditions. People who do not know this 
are very dull of apprehension. The people who believe that our 
standard of “good breeding,” which sticks at little points of etiquette 
and demands “modern conveniences,” and regards certain things as 
indispensable to a gentlewoman, is an absolute standard toward 
which it is perfectly right all people should struggle, and to which it is 
also right that a majority should never attain (because we need them 
“in their places”’ to uphold us in ours) —these people have another think 
coming, and very soon. 
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‘Just — _ 
One— 
‘Taste!”’ 


Ice Cream that tempts beyond 
resistance! That's the kind 
you can make at home with 
the Triple Motion White 
Mountain Ice Cream Freezer. 
Better than you can make 
with any other freezer; better 
than any you can send out 
and buy. So good you want 
another and another taste. 
This is the freezer with 
the famous triple motion, a 
simple but perfect mechanism 
that stirs the cream three 
ways while you turn the 


handle one way. The 





Triple Motion 
WHITE 
MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 





makes freezing a matter of a 
minutes; makes eating a 
source of delight. Makes 
delicious desserts from the 
most simple materials. 


“‘Frozen Dainties”’ 


FREE 
A Book for You 


A splendid little book that 
tells you fifty different ways 
to enjoy the White Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer. Exact 
instructions for making Ice 
Cream, Ices, Sherbets, Frozen 
Puddings, Fruits, etc. Send 
for it, read it, use it. You 
will enjoy it. 





WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 
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i Than % bina 
And Then We Wonder 
At the Spread of the “Black Plague” and the “White Plague” 


Drawings by J. J. Gould 
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A Public-Fountain Story: In Two Pictures 


This Man Has Just Drunk from the This Child is Just Going to 
Cup at This Public Drinking-Fountain ; Drink Out of the Same Cup 
































A Railroad-Car Story: In Two Pictures 


This Mother is Giving Her Baby a Drink Out 
of the Same Cup—a Few Minutes Later! 


This Man Has Just Drunk from the Public 
Cup at the Water-Cooler in This Railroad Car 







































































Dinner 


Even after 
you ve eaten 
your fill 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


add another 
thnill. 


In ten cent 
tins 
Also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


FESTINO 
Another des- 


sert confection 
in the form of 
an almond 
enclosing a 


kernel of de- 


liclous cream. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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HESE pictures form a part of the collection of mother and chil 
petition. The pages given here and in the preceding issues Wil 
a gallery of American mothers and children taken from real life \ Hh 
comprehensive presentations of American motherhood ever atten 
promise we made when the contest was opened no names of mothe 


































































































































































































ICAN FAMILY 


f mother and child photographs obtained in our recent prize com- 
eceding issues Will be followed by other installments, constituting 
from rgal life which will at once be recognized as one of the most 
erhood ever attempted by a magazine. In accordance with the 
10 names of mothers or children are published. 
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By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


NE of the greatest of the false 
economies is purchasing mate- 
rials that you do not really 

need. These goods, even at a reduced 
price, if not wanted only add to the 
monthly expenses. The bargain tables, 
which frequently contain real bargains, 
are too often patronized by those who 
do not want the articles they contain, 
and if they are not needed why pur- 
chase them ? . 

The housewife should have her bills- 
of-fare made out a week in advance, 
and have fixed firmly in her mind the “dry” groceries that are 
actually called for during the month, and the perishable marketing 
that is needed during the week. 

During the canning season she is frequently tempted to purchase 
fruits just on the verge of decay because they are cheap. ‘This is a 
mistaken economy. The waste of such fruits, the loss in having to do 
them up immediately, far overbalances the difference in cost of a 
small portion of good fruit from time to.time. It is not true economy 
to can in one day all the fruit needed. Never buy six or eight baskets 
of peaches because you can get them especially cheap, and try to do 
them at once. The fatigue that comes from overwork is very apt to 
induce you to throw away the riper portions that might be made into 
peach butter or marmalade. You become too tired to attend to them 
properly and economically. In counting up the materials, the value of 
those used and the left-overs thrown away, you have probably paid 
more than you would have done for good fruits at another time. 





Farmers Should Raise More Vegetables for Their Own Use 


N SMALL families I think it is false economy to make dishes that 
require long-continued cooking, unless these dishes are made when 
the fire is used for other purposes. For instance, a loaf of brown bread 
at five cents will answer for a family of four for two meals. It would 
take six cents’ worth of gas or coal to make the bread, leaving out the 
time and material. It is true that home-made foods are usually made 
from better materials, and have a better flavor, but where economies 
must be studied the purchase of long-time foods and those in season 
is always to be considered. It is false economy to buy canned goods 
simply because you want something easily cooked. Always buy the 
fresh vegetables that are in season and cook enough one day to last 
for two. You will have saved considerable money at the end of the 
month. 

I remember years ago, as I was passing down a street of one of the 
cities in Iowa, I noticed a country family coming in to market. They 
had a wagon-load of potatoes and a few turnips. As they stopped at 
the same grocery store at which I was purchasing I naturally observed 
the price that they asked for their goods and the manner in which they 
were paid. This load of potatoes was turned over to the groceryman 
and the pay taken entirely in canned goods: corn, tomatoes, peas. 
The poor farmer had sold his potatoes at wholesale price and had taken 
his money in the most expensive household foods; he had paid the 
very highest rate of interest on his money. If he had ground upon 
which he could raise potatoes he could, if necessary, raise other vege- 
tables for drying or canning. It would have been true economy if 
during the summer he had planted such vegetables as he could easily 
keep without extra work and cost in the winter, as beans, peas, 
turnips, celery, endive, chicory, kale, cabbage, winter radishes, pota- 
toes and white corn. Even in this short list there is a nice variety of 
both starchy and succulent vegetables. If this man had taken old or 
dried peas or beans in trade for his potatoes he would have had a 
greater food value for his money. Even canned baked beans would 
have given a good return. 


Kitchen Furnishings are Most Important in Housekeeping 


HE furnishings of the kitchen play a great part in the real economy 

of housekeeping. The kitchen must be small—four feet by cight, or 
six by ten—with labor-saving machines fastened to the table, that they 
can be used easily and quickly. Do not have high dressers, with 
shelves out of reach, for the keeping of utensils needed daily. Hang 
the pots and pans around the stove, where they can be reached without 
taking an extra step. If wall space will not allow a kitchen cabinet 
have a large drawer put into the working-table, and in this drawer 
keep the paddles, cooking forks, knives, spatula, a Tellar knife, 
measuring-cups, sieves, larding and trussing needles, a ball of twine, a 
pair of scissors, and the measuring spoons. The basting-spoons should 
be hung up with the utensils. 

It is false economy to buy ‘‘cheap”’ saucepans and large bowls of 
china or earthenware; they are heavy, clumsy to use and easily broken. 
Never buy, even at low price, a single breakable dish for kitchen use. 
Use white granite for refrigerator-dishes, the same for mixing-bowls, 
tin measuring-cups, granite, copper or iron utensils, according to the 
size of your purse. Aluminum is light weight, durable and easily kept 
clean, expensive at first cost. Granite is easily kept clean, light, fairly 
durable, and not expensive. Do not use tin utensils at any price. 
Their first cost is very little, but they must be renewed frequently, as 
acid materials spoil them, and in the end you are constantly using 
poor utensils that are dangerous. A cake of sand soap or any of the 
various polishing soaps will keep all utensils in good condition; keep 
them clean each day and save the extravagance of a scouring day. A 
mother’s time is of too great value to spend it in idle cleaning—keep 
clean, and remove the necessity of a general upset. 

I hear some one saying, ‘‘ But will not the utensils get dusty if hung 
near the stove?”’ They should not, if the kitchen is correctly cared 
for. A dusty kitchen is not a proper place in which to cook food for a 
family. If you are obliged to use coal, I beg of you, keep the lids on 
the stove and the dampers open while you are raking and cleaning the 
fire. Open the windows and doors, and do not lift the lids until the 
dust in the stove has settled or gone up the chimney. Of course, a 
modern kitchen will have for cooking purposes either an oil or a gas 
stove, and will be heated from the furnace in the house; but with 
careful management wood and coal may be used and all the utensils 
kept in easy reach. A small, well-ordered kitchen will enable one 
to do double work at half the cost of time. 


Buying Ready-Cooked Meals is Usually False Economy 


N LARGE cities one of the false economies consists in buying meals 

ready cooked, waiting until the last minute, then running to the 
nearest delicatessen and purchasing food for the family in small 
quantities at the highest retail prices. Six cents’ worth of gas will cook 
a meal for a family of four. The delicatessen shop must double the 
price of the food to pay rent and help. While it seems economical it 
is truly most expensive. A jady told me the other day that you could 
get a plate of beans, a dish of potato salad, a slice of cold roast beef, a 
loaf of bread and sufficient butter for a family of four for fifty cents. 
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Delicatessen shops are great conveniences where both father and 
mother are engaged outside, or where young business women are living 
together, or where school-teachers rent a flat, feeling that it is more 
homelike than boarding. But even then there can be a quantity of 
cooking done at night that does not require real watching. A pot of 
soup may be made over the simmering-burner. A leg of mutton may 
be boiled to cut down cold. No one need stay in the kitchen; certainly 
in a small house or a flat one is always near enough to the kitchen to 
slip in now and then to see how things are going. If good whole- 
wheat bread can be purchased I think it would be better, because 
the baking of bread is a long, tedious operation, requiring time and 
fuel. But away from large cities can one buy good bread? I think 
not. In smaller places the bread is too often kneaded with the 
hands, machines are not used, and the conditions of the bakery are not 
always sanitary. The amount of mould and bacteria that fasten them- 
selves to the bread cause the bread to mould and sour quickly. This is 
both wasteful and unwholesome. Buying poor, soft bread is the 
worst of false economies. 


Don’t Buy Meats that Cook Quickly to Save Use of Fire 


POPULAR false economy is buying meats that cook quickly to 

save the use of fire. For instance, a steak an inch thick will broil 
in ten minutes; the steak itself is the most expensive of beef. A pound 
and a half or two pounds of round steak, put twice through the chopper 
and made into a roll, will bake in thirty minutes; the same amount if 
made into a steak will broil in fifteen minutes. A good steak costs a 
dollar; the roll or chopped steak about twenty-five cents. So to save 
two cents’ worth of gas you have spent seventy-five cents. 

During the summer watch your refrigerator carefully. Do not try 
to save ice by wrapping it up in newspapers and flannels. If you save 
the ice you certainly will not refrigerate the box. The top of the 
refrigerator should always be half filled with ice to refrigerate the lower 
part thoroughly. Do not keep materials on the ice. This causes 
the ice to melt and waste. Do not remove the ice once a week to scald 
or scrub the refrigerator. This wastes the ice and heats the box. To 
re-chill the box to the proper temperature will take a double quantity of 
ice and the food will spoil while it is being chilled. 

It is one of the greatest of false economies to try to save ice in the 
refrigerator. The object is to keep and save food. Do not allow the 
lids or doors to remain open. The ice will melt and the cold air escape. 
Do not chop and chip the ice in the refrigerator; the jar loosens the 
lining. Put your water-bottles in by the ice to cool, rather than put 
ice in the water. To chill the refrigerator properly fill it with ice twice 
a week; never allow it to become warm. There is no reason why a 
small kitchen refrigerator should not be a cold-storage box,’ where 
foods will remain sweet and good for a week. A small piece of ice 
every day is false economy. Do not allow the lower door of the 
refrigerator to remain open while you carry materials to the table and 
back again. 


Home-Made Soaps are Another False Economy 


NE of the false economies practiced largely in the country is the 

making of home-made soaps. These soaps are usually very poor 
in quality, hard on one’s hands, “‘ yellow” the clothes, have no lathering 
power, and are not cleansing. Some one will say, “‘ But they are clean.” 
So are the best soaps in the market; after fat of any sort is thoroughly 
mixed with lye it certainly is cleansed. While I have many times 
given rules for making soaps, in my own house I prefer to use the fat 
for other purposes or to sell it and buy good, well-made soap. Home- 
made toilet soaps are absolutely destructive to the skin. Even delicate 
soaps should be used most sparingly, or the skin will become rough 
and discolored. Home-made soaps are never to be recommended for 
bathing purposes. 

We sometimes have a fashion of throwing out everything that is 
left over—it is a common saying that a French family can live well on 
what the Americans throw away. My point of economy is never to 
buy one penny’s worth more than you expect to use, and in small 
families where gas stoves are used all foods requiring more than an 
hour or an hour and a half for cooking should be purchased cooked. 
There are very few dishes that would take more than an hour and a 
half in a small family. A chicken will roast in an hour if it is not 
stuffed, and it is false economy to stuff a chicken. An unstuffed eight- 
pound turkey will roast in an hour and a quarter. A six-pound roast 
will be large enough for a family of smalk size, and will require an hour 
and a quarter. 

Most good foods can be cooked quickly, and if the housewife has 
before her a schedule, a plan and an idea of economy she will live 
well from materials that will cook quickly and are at the same time 
economical and nutritious. Never bake beans in a gas stove, nor 
make fruitcakes and plum puddings unless there is a simmering- 
burner—then steam both. Fruitcakes are better when they are 
steamed at least half of the time allotted for cooking. But to bake a 
fruitcake for four hours in a small oven would truly be most waste- 
ful; it would be so dry in the end that a cheap cake at a little bakery 
would taste much better. 


It is Generally False Economy to Buy in Large Quantities 


URCHASING in large quantities has been recommended as an 

economy. It has not in my case proved so. I find that a maid, 
or even aj housewife, will use more of any material that she has in 
abundance than of the one that she has in small quantity. The pur- 
chase of sugar by the barrel isa convenience in the country and a false 
economy in the city. Coffee by the mat has its advantages, because 
one can keep it a year, or two years, or three years unroasted, during 
which time it ripens and gains in flavor. If I hada storehouse I 
should buy three mats of coffee at a time, even ina smallfamily. At 
the end of seven or ten years the coffee would have doubled its value. 
But soap by the box and sugar by the barrel are false economies. 
Some one will say, ‘‘ The soap dries out and does not waste.’ True, 
but you have lost the interest on your money, and the best soaps in the 
market today do not rapidly waste. The newer buckets and dishpans 
have soap receivers on the outside, that the soap may never remain 
in the water; it is always an economy to make suds before starting, 
no matter whether you are scrubbing or washing dishes. 

I should like to leave the reader with the idea that it is false economy 
to buy second-class goods of any kind, no matter what the price. It is 
also false economy to buy more than is needed; or to make dishes at 
home that require long cooking over an oil or a gas stove. Where a 
coal stove is used for heating the kitchen he situation is entirely 
changed: then all cooking should be done at§home. Large kitchens 
with great varieties of utensils, patented labor-saving machines that 
are not useful, and cheap utensils in general are false economies. 


NOTE — In the next issue of The. Journal (for August) Mrs. Rorer will tell how to 
manage ** When One Expects to Take Summer Boarders.’’ She will give some advice 
as to what food to serve, the little touches in household arrangements that will make 
the guests happy, when to do the cleaning, etc. 








Oid Dutch 
Cleanser 


enables the modern housewife to do 
all the cleaning throughout the house 
with one, handy, all-’round cleanser. 


Cleans 


enameled tubs, marble, painted walls, 
glassware, cutlery, etc., easily and per- 
fectly. 


Scrubs 


wood floors, painted and unpainted 
woodwork, stone, cement and mosaic 
floors, tiling, etc.,inanew and better way. 
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Scours 


pots, kettles and pans hygienically 
“sweet” and clean without hard rub- 
bing. Fine for boilers, sinks and flatirons. 


Polishes 


brass, nickel, copper, steel, tin, etc., to 
gleaming brightness in the quickest 
manner. (Not meant for silverware 
or furniture). 


Large, Sifting-Top 

Can (At All Grocers’) 10c 

If your grocer doesn’t keep Old Dutch 
Cleanser, send us his name and | Oc in 
stamps, and we’ll gladly pay 22c 
postage to send you a full size can. 


Also write for our free booklet, 
“HINTS FOR HOUSEWIVES.” 


Dept. 106 
The Cudahy Packing Co. 


So. Omaha, Neb. 


Branch 
Toronto, Canada 





















Midsummer 





Long Sprays of Delicate-Hued Colum- 
bine Will Make the Table Inviting 


in their treatment of each other, however tender they 
may be otherwise. Sometimes I am forced to recognize 
an element of truth in the charge when I see the arrange- 
ments so frequently made for entertaining us during 
the hot summer months. I suspect that almost every 
woman has memories of sultry July afternoons or 
eve venings whe n, after being made miserable by wearing clothes much 
too stiff for comfort and by the strain of doing formal things in formal 
routine, she has come away from the affair with wrathful reflections 
on the bodily and mental discomfort caused by a well-meaning but 
misguided hostess. I fear that as hostesses -we often permit vanity to 
carry our lack of consideration very close to the border-line of selfish- 
ness. Do we try, I wonder, to give our guests what they really desire, 
or do we give them what we want them to enjoy? The views of the 
average man on this subject are as well known as they are emphatic, and 
are entitled to consideration. Then surely women deserve treatment 
equally as good. Those fortunate ones who are not subject to the 
pressure of household affairs have, perhaps, 
been directing their energies during the 
past months in other ways, and are now 
seeking rest and quiet. But the tired little 
woman whose home duties or outside em- 
ployment require her day-long attention 
during the summer—for her any ‘“ pleas- 
ure” that adds to her mental or physical 
burden is unpardonable. 

Nature has intended that we should 
seek the happy companionship of our 
fellow-creatures in the summertime, as 
well as during the rest of the year. In 
giving her friends an opportunity to do so 
a considerate hostess— considerate of her- 
self and also of her guests—will find so 
many possibilities of entertaining delight- 
fully and informally that it is clearly impossible for me to suggest all 
the ways and means thereof. Wide, cool porches, with their swing- 
ing hammocks and greaf easy-chairs, flapping awnings and tangles of 
growing vines, temptingly invite us to cozy chats over cups of tea or 
clinking glasses of delicious frozen fruit. Nature, in thousands of 
ways, supplies an irresistible charm and beauty of setting and back- 
ground for simple outdoor parties. 





UCUMBER Jelly Salad. 


until the cucumbers are soft. 
solved in warm water. 
Garnish 


‘From all the misty morning air there comes a summer sound, 
A murmur as of water from skies and trees and ground. 


Above the trees the honey-bees swarm by with buzz and boom, 
And in the field and garden a thousand blossoms bloom.” 


REMEMBER with pleasure a delightful afternoon spent on the 

wide overhanging veranda of a bungalow built out on the rocks of 
the shore at Gloucester, Massachusetts. Each of us had to bring a 
sketch—an original one 
allowed to choose whichever medium 
water-color or pen and ink. 
with fish-net draperies, against 
which hung old fishermen’s jugs 
and lanterns filled with brilliant 
nasturtiums; there were also 
glass balls artistically covered 
with fishermen’s net and cun- 
ningly converted into flower- 
holders by having a_ circular 
piece of the glass cut out of their 
tops. Our hostess told us that 
she had paid only five cents 
apiece for having these glass 
balls cut thus, and I treasured 
the idea, hoping that some day I 
might pass it on. 


as the price of our admission. We were 
charcoal, 
, decorated 


appealed to us: 
The porch was charmingly 





The sketches were delightful. enue eae: 
and when they were put on |* ce oo oe eerie te 
exhibition we were given little eit ng aaa eae : mtoargags vse 
artist’s palettes upon which to senna aud makite ht 


mark our votes. I remember a silver 1 
the picture of an old fisherman, 

entitled “Wet and Clammy,” which claimed the first prize. His 
head was made of a clam-shell pasted on cardboard, his ears were 
fashioned of tiny protruding clam-shells, and his hair and whiskers 
were made of seaweed. Another sketch, “A Gloucester Flirtation,”’ 
represented a moonlight profile of ‘Old Mother Ann”—the name of 
a well-known rocky promontory on Cape Ann that juts out into the 
sea. Peeking up behind her was a big yellow moon, casting a 
languishing glance upon the rocky countenance, and the caricature of 
her rugged smirk of satisfaction was irresistible. 

After dainty refreshments, consisting of lettuce sandwiches, thin 
slices of bread and butter, and nasturtium salad served in sea-shells, 
the girls were paired off with a certain degree of accuracy by the results 
of their efforts to pronounce “She sells sea-shells” three times quickly 
in succession. The two girls having the least unruly tongues were 
considered partners, and thus the next two, and soon. Theneach pair 
ot partners were provided with little sketch-books and crayons, and 
were bidden to sketch each other’s portraits, an undertaking which 
successfully wound up a very happy afternoon. 


‘ Social Affairs 
By Mary McKim Marriott 





For a Summer Luncheon What Could be Prettier 
Than Red Clover and Grasses? The 





Slice two cucumbers, add a slice 
of onion, salt and pepper, anda pintof coldwater. Simmer 
Add a teaspoonful of gelatine dis 
Strain and pour into individual moulds. 
with slices of cucumber and lettuce leaves. 








Graceful and Fragrant Lilies-of-the-Valley 
are Used for This Centre Decoration 


N INTERESTING suggestion comes from a woman who had 
carried out the plan which she describes to us. She asked her 
guests to come in knockabout costumes, the hour of meeting being 
just before sunset, when the shadows were long on the beach. It was 
then that the plan of this hospitable one began to unfold itself. First 
the guests ate the fish course of a “Progressive Dinner,” picnic- 
fashion, on the shore. Then an old farm cart, filled with sweet, clean 
straw and harnessed to a pair of soft-eyed oxen, carried the party 
through the town to the home of the hostess, where camp-stools and 
cushions were lined up around the cozy porch, and where an immacu- 
late maid served them with broiled birds on wooden platters. From 
there they were carried in the farm wagon to an old sawmill on the 
outskirts of the town, where salad was served in the moonlight on 
clean cedar shingles and eaten while the party was perched on an 
immense log, which swayed backward and forward rhythmically with 
the movement of their bodies. With the assistance again of the 
quaint vehicle the hostess finally directed the way back through the 
village and down to the long wharf, where a graceful little sail-boat 
awaited them, promising a breezy skim 
over the moonlit water, and there the 
final course —delicious peaches and cake — 
was served on board. 


N KEEPING with the drowsy languor 

of midsummer days one of a group of 
girls might give a ‘drowsy’ morning 
party to her chums. Each guest is to 
understand that a simple and “comfy” 
morning gown is all that is to be required of 
her. The hostess may receive her guests in 
a dainty loose kimono in the privacy of 
her well-screened piazza and from the 
depths of a spacious hammock. Great 
luxurious chairs fitted up with cushions 
should await the languid form of each fair 
claimant. When the guests have arrived, naturally all behind time, 
the hostess may suggest a ‘‘ Yawning Contest,” the prize to be given to 
the sleepiest yawn unaccompanied by a suspicion of a smile. A “ Cat- 
nap Contest’? may come next on the program; a charmingly-bound 
copy of “Rip Van Winkle” to be promised to the little maid who really 
goes to sleep, though I imagine the judges appointed for this competi- 
tion will have considerable difficulty in deciding on the prize winner. 
Instead of the twenty years allotted by Washington Irving for a siesta 
I suspect that twenty minutes is about as long a time as any hostess 
drowsy or wide awake—can hope to still the chatter of feminine 
tongues, and I advise a contest of no longer duration. 

When refreshment time comes around the hostess may also plead her 
drowsiness as an excuse for not having prepared the luncheon, and the 
girls may be directed into the butler’s pantry to unearth sugar, cracked 
ice, lemons and tea, with lettuce and mayonnaise for sandwiches. 
The cups and saucers and other dainty tea-table accessories may be 
laid out in festal array by the girls themselves. During the prepara- 
tion and serving of a dainty little repast each girl should give a true 
version of'the dream which she had ‘‘dreamed” while “asleep” that 
morning. The dreams may add 
the last successful touch to the 
party, and may be interpreted 
by the hostess, wide awake at 
last, who could bestow a copy 
of “Alice in Wonderland” on 
the weaver of the most amus- 
ing fancy. 


DESIGNED By HE 


TER | RICE 


MERSON’S verses to the 


“Humble Bee” suggest the 
possibilities of a “bee” of an 
entirely different nature, and 
one quite out of keeping with 
the drowsy spirit of the 

‘*Burly, dozing humble bee” 
which in pire d the poet to song. 
ares ‘3 sith i iy Each girl is to 
se tes a ier invitation that 
ring with her 


ve Intorm< d in 


she must 





omething to 
CCE her fingers busy some 
dainty bit of sew ill help to pass “ 
hour,” after the example of the “busy little bee” 

in the invitations. 

With a honeysuckle-covered porch to supply an ideal setting, and 
with a silk scrap-bag filled with tantalizing ends of lace and ribbon to 
supply additional work for the busy fingers, the members of the sewing 
bee may pass a delightful morning. From the bag each girl should be 
allowed to chose her materials, it being understood that a dainty, 
finished article will be expected of each worker for sweet charity’s sake. 

During the course of the morning dainty sandwiches of bread and 
honey, little hive-shaped sponge-cakes powdered with sugar, and an 
iced drink may be passed on a tray fragrant with honeysuckle. If a 
contest should be necessary to stimulate the ‘ buzz” of conversation 
among the industrious li.tle workers a prize may be awarded to the girl 
with the busiest tongue, and yet whose heart seemingly cherishes the 
gentle wisdom of the humble bee —the ‘‘ Yellow-Breech’d Philosopher,” 
intent upon 


ving or darning which w 


each shining 
daintily referred to 


‘*Seeing only what is fair, 
Sipping only what is sweet.” 
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Easy or not 
You can tell by the dasher 


If you have to pusha com- 
plicated dasher like B, through 
freezing or frozen cream, it 
is bound to be ever increasing 
hard work. 


As the cream freezes and 
grows heavier, the dasher grad- 
ually gets loaded down, until 
it demands a man’s strength to 
force the handle around. 


But if you revolve a can 
around a simple stationary 
dasher like A, it is no harder 
work when the cream is fro- 
zen, than at the start. 


All the dasher does is to 
scrape off the rapidly freezing 
cream and stir it into the 
center. 

The only resistance to turning 
is the thin film of cream 
freezing on surface of can! 

Style A 
(patented). 


the Dana dasher 
This explains why the 


Dana Peerless 
Freezer 


turns 











never hard ; 
why it’s so easy to 
turn! With it, any 
woman can freeze 
amy cream firm 
and smooth 
without exertion! 
third 
feature of the 
Dana Peerless Freezer 
we have explained 


Home Jour nal, 


This is the 
special 


The Ladies’ 
reading either of the 
French 


If you missed 
10, «« Why 
the Dana Peerless, the 
‘««Why the Dana 
freezes cream in three minutes, 
Jook in the May and June numbers! 


other two, 
caterers use 
modern French Pot,’’ or 
Peerless 


Get a freezer that makes smooth, firm 
cream, that freezes quickly and easily, Get 
Dana Peerless! Don’t be 


000 chefs use it! 


satisfied with 
any other Even $10, 

Write for «sTce CreEAM AND IcEs BY 
W ELL-KNOWN Cooxks.’”’ 


wished tor variety in desserts 


Gives the much 


In the Dana Foop Cuorrer there is no 
drip on table or floor. Rotors draw out 
OV t , the dish, 

Chops, 
verizes avy tood, cook- 
W ith- 


. S| 
minces or pui- 













ed or uncooked, 
out crushing out the 
1 4c for 

Cook - book by 

Mrs. Lincoln. 

The Dana Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H, Cincinnati 


Vakers of the Dana Mop Wringer 
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By Frances Duncan: With Drawings by W. I. Beecroft 









































TYPE of house very familiar in the suburbs. In front of the 
piazza, to make its height less evident, the owner has planted 
shrubs — Spirea Van Houttei or barberry, and at the high corner 
is a vine of Clematis paniculata and a few taller growing shrubs, 
such as Forsythia or viburnum. Rhododendrons could be used 
fora northern exposure. The sHfrubs are planted three feet apart. 
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ERE the house is of the same order. A row of geraniums 

is making a futile effort to unite the house and the grounds. 
They are too small to be effective from the street, neither can 
they be enjoyed from the house. The owner has taken no 
thought of the place where planting was most necessary —the 
bare corner at the right. 














HE owner of this house has planted along the fence a row of 

hollyhocks helping to conceal her neighbor’s yard, which is 
not a pretty one. In front of the porch are planted Rugosa roses 
(three plants) and bulbs —a succession of iris, narcissus, Darwin 
tulip and autumn crocus. The vines are a Clemalis panicu/ala 
and at the corner a wild grapevine. 
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HE yard of this little house was covered with asphalt, making 
gardening as impossible as inthe Inferno. There is nothing 
to relieve the bareness of the board fence. ‘The vase inthe centre 
of the yard would be more appropriate in a cemetery — it is out of 
keeping with the house, and during the greater part of the year it 
will remain bare of flowers and certainly not be an inspiring object. 














HILE this house is close to the street the owner has been 

able to make a bit of homelikeness. He has utilized the 
southern wall for climbing roses, put an arch over the doorway 
and planted a Virginia creeper to run over it. The bed along- 
side of the house is filled with perennials and early-fowering 
bulbs. Snowdrops may be seen here as early as February. 





le THE same situation as the one shown on the left— yet how 
different it appears. From November until June the place 
will be absolutely bare-— except for the empty drain-tiles. Now 
these large, reddish-brown inverted tiles are filled with nastur- 
tiums, the round bed is of salvia encircled with blue ageratum — 
a most trying color combination — and the house is yellow! 



































ERE is a comfortable-looking farmhouse. Each side of the 

main path is a hedge of Rugosa roses; against the house 
are ho)lyhocks and a lilac-bush. A grapevine trellis brings the 
narrow side-porch out in line with the barn, a straight path leads 
from the porch to the side-path, and between this path and the 
house the owner made her littie garden. 





HE trouble with the planting in front of this farmhouse is that 

it has nothing to do with the house. The red-painted gipsy 
kettle and the tub on the stump are too artificial. The circular 
bed of geraniums and castor-oil beans has no relation to anything 
else; a single bed of geometrical design is most inappropriate 
here. The house is as bleak and uninviting as ever. 
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In Sickness 


or In Health 


the best body-builder 
—the food that gives 
bounce and buoyancy 
to mind and body — 


Shredded 
Whole Wheat 


a food forinvalidsand 
athletes, for outdoor 





men and indoor men, 
for busy housekeepers 
and city toilers, for 
summer home and 
summer camp, for any 
meal in any clime, the 


oneuniversal food—to | 
grow on, toworkon, ! 
to play on, to live on. 

It is the whole ; 


wheat steam-cooked, | 
shredded and baked, 
in the cleanest, finest | 
food factory in the 
world. Nootherfood | 
can match it for | 
building strong and 
sturdy bodies, for re- 
storing impaired di- 
gestion and giving 
vim and vigor to 
weary brains and 
worn-out bodies. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT (heated in 
oven) is delicious for 
breakfast with milk 
or cream, or for any 
meal in combination 
with fresh berries or 
stewed fruits. 

SHREDDED WHEAT is made of 


the choicest white wheat that 
grows —is cleaned, steam-cooked, 
shredded and baked in the finest 
and cleanest food factory in the 
world. If youlike the BISCUIT for 
breakfast you will like toasted 
TRISCUIT (the Shredded Wheat 
Wafer) for luncheon or other 
meals. It is delicious with butter, 
cheese or marmalades. 


Our new and handsomely 
Illustrated Cook Book is 
sent free for the asking. 


“IT’S ALL IN THE SHREDS” 
THE NATURAL 


FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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N HOUSEHOLD fabrics which are already 
decorated with embroidery the marking 
should be secondary ; it should correspond 

in style, if possible, to the embroidery, but it 
should not be obtrusive. If the linen is decorated 
in no other way then the initials or monogram 
may be made as elaborate as one cares to have 
them. General styles are important, although 
letters in script or block letters may be used with 
any kind of embroidery. One should, however, 
avoid, for instance, using Old English letters on 
a piece of Italian embroidery. These are the 
points in which a good feeling for art is not 
enough. In any line of decorative work a little 
knowledge of periods and styles saves one from 
making blunders. 

Just here let me write a little paragraph espe- 
cially for brides. So many letters come to me 
from the bride-elect asking how her linen should 
be marked. The first suggestion I should like 
to make in this connection is that you adopt a 
set of initials which you shall maintain as a sort 
of family possession —not a crest, you know, but 
a monogram which will answer the same purpose. 
You should have three—one monogram four 
inches in height to use on tablecloths and sheets; 
one three inches for pillow-cases, bureau-scarfs 
and other large linens; one two inches for the 
carving-cloths, tray-cloths and small linens. ‘These 
you may also use on the finenapkins. Then you 
might have a single letter of the family name one 
inch in height for the every-day napkins, and 
another two inches for the towels. If you start 
in with this little outfit you will establish a kind 



































of individuality in this matter which will be a 
great pleasure to you. For this set you will, of 
course, use the initials of your given name and _ the 
family name. Bridal linen, however, is marked with the 
bride’s own initials. 


NCLOSED monograms are likely to have a particular 

dignity of their own, and it is good to select these fora 
household set. These illustrations show beautiful styles 
of inclosed monograms, from the very simple square 
and circle of the A. B. W. to the more elaborate oval 
Mok. BF: 

Simple monograms are generally embroidered in the 
laid satin stitch over filling. The underfilling is very 
important and must be firm and even before the over 
stitches are attempted. This first work must be well 
within the outline, and the covering work should exactly 
fill the outline. If you have a good drawing to start with 
it is then a matter of absolute duty to keep to the draw- 
ing. Nothing is easier than to lose the shape in working, 
and herein lies the beauty of the work, perfect evenness, 
for it is mechanical and requires a conscientious keeping 
to the outline. 

Here are some very good single letters which will 
serve as guides to your work. Notice especially the B, 
which simulates a twisted ribbon. This always works 
out very prettily. 


HE fancy stitch most usual in monogram work is 

seeding. Here isa beautiful example of it in the four- 
leaved clover and in the little background work of the 
square L. M. F. Study the direction of the stitches in 
seeding so that they will be harmonious over the entire 
piece of work. This is illustrated in the square mono- 
gram, where the stitches are all taken in the same 
direction; and in the four-leaved clover, where the 
stitches are all slanted to the centre. It is impossible to 
make a good effect in seed stitch without planning the 
direction which these tiny stitches shall take. 

In the oval we have one of the cross-bar diaper stitches. 
The ornamental background forms are covered Over with 
a cross-barring of long stitches, which in turn is fastened 
downat its intersections with two couching stitches — that 

is, stitches taken over the in- 


tersections. Be very careful 





















in a monogram of this kind 




















The New 





Monograms 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 
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NEEDLEWORK FOR THE SUMMER PORCH 

















to make the outline 
of the background 
intaglios exactly 
correspond with the outline which incloses the 
monogram. ‘The little indentures in this inclosing 
oval outline are made by taking four stitches all 
the way across its width and four stitches from 
one side to the centre of its width, and again from 
the other side to the centre of its width; then 
repeat the four stitches across the entire width. 
The underlay must be carefully prepared for this 
work of ‘‘voiding.’’ Various forms of cut-work 
monograms are very decorative. These are par- 
ticularly handsome on tablecloths, as they are 
beautiful in effect over the mahogany table. 


OW Iam going to answer some more of my 
correspondents’ questions in telling a little 
about initials for handkerchiefs. A man’s hand- 
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kerchief should be marked with a very small 
letter in the corner, about half an inch from the 





hemstitched edge. This letter may be placed 
diagonally, as in the case of the F. One may use 
a monogram one inch in height, as the A. J. L. 
In this case it should be placed one inch from the 
hemstitched edge. A pretty and unobtrusive way 
to mark a man’s handkerchief is with his auto- 
graph done in very fine laid work over two threads. 
Dainty little devices, such as forget-me-nots, 
wreaths, tiny fashioned baskets and birds may be 
used on a woman’s handkerchief, if you can do 
very nice work; otherwise plain monograms, 
such as the W. and A. W., are in good form; or 
you may use the block letters. 

We have other fancy stitches in the I.O. which 
make very rich work. The I. is embroidered in 
basket stitch. To do this, after placing the under- 











lay filling, carry threads across the width of the 
letter at small equal intervals; then work the 
basket stitches in the first row over two threads, and 
the second row over the second of the first bar and the 
third cross thread. This gives the weaving effect. The 
intaglios in this monogram are put in in rice stitch, which 
you will see is composed of four stitches symmetrically 
placed. 

The letter of the surname is generally placed in the 
centre of amonogram and made larger than the others. 


HE position for initials and monograms on linens is 

very largely a matter of common-sense. The thing to 
do is to put them where they will be most decorative and 
will best answer the purpose of identification. The 
monogram on a_ tablecloth is generally placed on the 
diagonal corner one inch from where the tablecloth turns 
the edge of the table. Napkins are usually marked in 
the corner, but large dinner napkins may be marked 
directly inthe centre. They must, of course, be folded in 
thirds so that the letter will be visible. 

The proof of the quality of this kind of embroidery you 
will find to be in the way in which it launders. Itis abso- 
lutely necessary to make the work very firm, otherwise it 
will part in washing and look shabby indeed. ‘The press- 
ing should be done over flannel. This will throw out the 
embroidery and make it possible to take out the creases 
between the lines of the work. Embroidery of this sort 
ought to be so good that it will outwear the linen. The 
only way that you can make it of this excellent 
quality is to pack the underlay very carefully and 


























do the overwork on the fabric stretched on a hoop 
or frame. Every stitch in the overwork should be 
exact and keep its own position. ‘These are some 
helpful sugeestions, 

Use short lengths of embroidery cotton, and do 
not work up the thread until it becomes fuzzy. 
Do not put knots in your thread ; bring the thread 
through from the right side and clip off the end 
after you have taken a few stitches. 


EALLY there is no short cut to excellence in 
embroidery of this sort. You must do your 
very best and then you will be rewarded, 
because itis the kind of work which lasts 
and holds its good quality a long time. 
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N THE design illustrated above 
fora couch-pillow we are shown 
a handsome Mosaic pattern in 


two shades of red and blue. The 
light figures are worked in out- 
line stitch and the heavier ones in 
solid stitch on linen. 





sized table, is of Grecian design in Bulgarian work. 
is Mosaic in its conventional form and is worked in plain embroidery 
Using heavy cream-colored linen for the cover provides a 
suitable background for the pattern to be worked in deep red cotton. 
An unusual feature of this centrepiece is the heavily-worked solid 
edge, showing the small squares on the inside line instead of the 
Outline stitch is used to work the fine lines of the design. 


Bulzarian stitch, which combines Stitch. 


outside. 


ework of Foreig 


Illustrations from Original Designs 





HIS new centrepiece, which is appropriate in stvle for a small- 


























“THE spirit of peasantry work colors this design 

to a great extent, resembling the Wallachian 
patterns. The design is in bright red linen 
couched on heavy sheeting similar in color to 
unbleached muslin, with black silk in buttonhole 
stitch. Each flower has two rows of cross stitch 
done in white silk and a centre leaf pattern out- 
lined in biack silk buttonholing 








1J EAVY white linen, greatly enriched by the handsome Hungarian 

design which is worked upon it in all red of a deep shade, forms 
this between-meals cover for a summer dining-room table The 
heavy parts are done in solid stitch, the fine: 


conventional in form there is a marked degree of grace and beauty in 
the arrangement of the flowers and leaves. The hemstitched edge. 
two inches wide, makes a good frame for such an elaborate pattern. 
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lines in outline 
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Shrew a dresser or a small serving-table 
this cover is an unusual one and very 
attractive in its design of oak leaves. The 
arrangement of them intertwined with tree 
branches is most unusual and suggests a 
new idea for this popular motif. The pat- 
tern is worked in brown thread in German 
outline stitch. Edge in open buttonholing. 


The pattern 


VERY effective piece of work is the one illustrated above—a samp : 

of Bulgarian work, in which the two colors, red and blue, are harmoni- 
ously combined in a graceful design, characteristic of the kind. The light 
and dark tones in the illustrations indicate the use of the blue and the red 
Stitch, and net work in feather-stitching. While this design is work. The cover itself is made of a heavy quality of cream-colored sheeting, 
very durable and firm—a good foundation upon which to embroider. Ona 
summer porch-table of wicker this cover would be most serviceable and 
practical in every way, as it would not be soon spoiled by dust or dampness 
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HE table-cover illustrated here 

gives us another good pattern 
of Bulgarian peasantry work. 
The figures are worked in plain 
embroidery in a brilliant shade of 
red cotton on cream-colored linen. 
The shape of this cover is de- 
signed for a square table. 















HE pansy border design here illustrated shows 

one of the new ideas that seems to be just the 
right thing for a summer-house table-cover. The 
flowers are simply cut from linen in pansy colors and 
couched down with thread on a cream-colored linen 
square to match. The eyes are embroidered in 
lighter shades. as are also the lines indicating the 
various shadings of the beloved little blossom. 
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New Designs in 





A Good-Style Window 
Curtain Woven in Mellow 
Tones of Cream and Brown 
Threads. Designed Espe- 

cially for a Sash Curtain 
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A Small Table-Cover 
Exquisite in its Simplicity, 
the Border of Dark Blue Being 
Woven with the Cream- 
Colored Linen Thread 
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By Elisabeth M. Glantzberg 


| bredhl gteiaec abl of style, a well-developed sense of the artistic, and a keen realiza- 
tion of practical value, combined with the beautiful, are all displayed in these new 
designs for house furnishings. The designer and maker, a native of Sweden, has, after 
several years of patient and persevering effort, succeeded in establishing an industry 
for the production of these materials, and under her direction they are made on hand-run 
looms by Swedish workers in designs and styles to harmonize with the color scheme 
of any room or house plan. The materials used are the best of linen threads, fast 
colors, and their wearing quality is practically endless. For home needleworkers the 
designs are adaptable, also, to scrim or linen in cross-stitch or the simple darning-stitch. 
Any communication concerning the work will be forwarded to Miss Glantzberg for 
a reply, if sent, properly stamped, in care of THE JOURNAL. —THE EDITORS. 






























































One of the 
New Woven De- 
signs for a Table-Scarf. 
Tan-Colored Ground. 





The Pattern is in Deep 
Blue, Dull Green 
and Orange 


Iwo Summer 


Bags One in 
Light Brown, Pattern 
in Dark Brown and Green; 


the Other in Cream 
Color, Pink and 
Light Green 





Showing the Beautiful 
Effects in a Woven Portiere 
of Deep Tan-Colored Thread 
with the Pattern Thread 
in Rich Green Shades 
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A Porch-Cushion Woven in Cream-Colored Linen Thread with Cream-Colored Linen Thread with the Border Design in Pale Shades of Blue and Brown 
Side Borders of Varied Shades in Blue and Brown are Artistically Woven Together in This Dainty Summer Table - Scarf 
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Sell 

More 
Ladies’ 
Garments 
Than 
Any 
Other 
Firm 

In the 
World 


STYLE 
No. C 3231 


PRICE 


$1698 


We pay 
expressage 





C 3231.— LINGERIE PRINCESS ROBE, of finest quality 
Batiste in white only. A V-shaped yoke of Val lace, silk fag- 
otting and Baby Irish Insertion. A Princess panel of pin 
tucks bordered by Mechlin insertion and separated by a row 
of Val insertion, extends down the entire length of the front. 
Back is exactly like the front. The Skirt is joined to the 
waist and tucked below the lace girdle. Sizes 32 to 44 bust; 
43 inch front skirt length. We pay expressage. Price $16.98 


The National” Style Book Free 


From the Largest Ladies’ Outfit- 
ting Establishment in the World 


The new styles now worn in New York are 
pictured in this FREE Style Book. And every 
garment is offered at the famous “NATIONAL” 
prices —that means economy for you. 

Why not see for yourself what New York is wearin 
not learn true economy in buying at the ‘‘NATIO 
Why not send for our FREE Style Book TODAY? 

THE ‘‘NATIONAL’’ POLICY.— We pay all Postage or 

Expressage on our Goods to any part of the United 

States. Your Money Back if you Ask for it. 

Write TODAY for your copy of Our Free Style Book of 
New York Fashions and if you wish a Tailor-Made Suit or 
Skirt ask for samples of materials and state colors you wear. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
221 West 24th St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 


? Why 
AL'’? 





























SUGAR BOWL AND CREAM PITCHER 


The pretty and del- 
icate patterns of 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


are seldom duplicated in im- 
itation cut glass, they are too 
intricate. This is why Hawkes 
Cut Glass especially appeals to 
particular people. 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., 
Corning, N. Y. 


No piece without this trade-mark 
engraved on it is genuine. If your 
dealer does not sell Hawkes Cut Glass, 
write us for address of one who does. 


This 
Booklet 
Shows 
You 


how to have your 
dresses, feathers, 
curtains, etc., iy 
treated to the best advan- lh 
tage —new and improved processes 
of renovating fabrics,— how to make the most of 
yourclothes. This is no ordinary booklet; it is a 
work of art, handsomely illustrated, and it will 
open your eyes to the advances which have been 
made in this kind of industry. You probably 
do not suspect the wonderful possibilities of 
cleaning an yeing, and how easy you can 
avail yourself of our expert knowledge. Let us 
send you this booklet, free. 

Lilian Bell b as 











written an interesting pamphlet on the 
well on little money. It will interest 
r of Eve. We publish this pamphlet and 
send it also, free, on request. 

















FOOTER’S DYE WORKS, Cumberland, Md. 








WHEEL CHAIRS. 


WE MAKE OVER 7O STYt ES, 
‘B” 








Catalog ‘ illustrates—-describes— 








(free) 


SARGENT CO. igen’ 


This department is an “* Exchange”’ of ideas: 
sewing-room, or any other part of the house 
dollar bill is paid for any idea accepted. 


very briefly: just the hint itself, to The Editor of ** 


When Washing Summer Dresses 


keep the delicate colors from fading by 
this process: Dissolve one tablespoon- 
ful of powdered alum in each pos of 
lukewarm water needed for the immer- 
sion of the garment. Rinse thoroughly 
in this alum water; then wring slightly 
and put into a suds made of warm 
water and white soap. Wash carefully, 
using as little soap as possible. Rinse well in 
two waters, wringing the garment as dry as you 
can; then put ft through very thin’ cooked 
starch. Wring, shake out, and hang wrong 
side out in a shady place in the yng! air. 
Sprinkle as evenly as possible, and let it lie 
tightly rolled for not more than a half-hour 
before ironing it. S. B. 


In Broiling Meat on a Gas Stove 
the grease dropping into the dripping-pan 
underneath often catches fire and makes a very 
unpleasant smoke. To obviate this pour about 
an inch of water—enough to float the grease— 
into the dripping-pan before broiling the steak 
or chops. A REGULAR READER. 


Put Away All Your Household Ornaments 


during the warm months. our mantel- 
pieces and tables are loaded with little — 
take them all away. Leave a few framed pho- 
tographs if you like, and glass vases for flowers. 
Make the flowers your summer ornaments, 
cutting them with a lavish hand. At first your 
rooms may look bare, but the restfulness to the 
eyes and the relief from dusting so many orna- 
ments and bric-a-brac will repay you. Have 
your books and magazines about, and with 
slenty of cut flowers your rooms will be attract- 
ive enough. Mrs. J. L. E 


To Keep Flies Out of a Room 


put a few drops of oil of lavender on a sponge 
placed in a saucer of hot water. This will give 
out a scent like violets which flies dislike. If 
you do not wish to try it in the house a the 
sponge on a table on the porch if the flies are 
troublesome there. A.W.R 


Make the Fireplace Attractive in Summer 


by having a box to fit it, the box to be filled 
with soil and used to hold ferns transplanted 
from the woods. A white birch log may be cut 
the desired length and placed in front of the 
box to hide it. It will give the effect of ferns 
growing behind the log. M. H. 





of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, the nursery, | 
~to which any Journal reader is cordially invited to contribute. 
But no manuscripts can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. 
The Journal’s Exchange,’’ The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Write 
Philadelphia. 


try the following plan for getting rid 
of them: where there are rugs or 
carpets on the floors cover the brushes 
| of a carpet-sweeper with sticky fly- 
paper and run the sweeper all over 
the floors. It is a good idea to ask a 
man or boy to do this, for you can then 

} pin sticky fly-paper over his trousers, 
like leggings. When the floors are bare mop them 
with water to which kerosene has been added. 
Pieces of sticky fl paper put under the beds will 
also catch many fens. j. 3S. Be 





A Cherry-Pitter 


may be made by hammering the pointed ends | 


of a new, long wire hairpin into a good-sized 
cork. By holding the cork in the hand and 
pressing the rounded end of the hairpin against 
the cherry the stone and stem can be forced 
out at the same time without crushing the fruit. 


E. M. M. 
Ribs of an Old Umbrella 


will support such plants as gladioluses and | 


dahlias just as well as stakes. They are lig ght, 
and almost invisible when in use. je. 


When Thin Dresses Need Fresheninz 


but are not much soiled, put a tablespoonful 
of borax in a small bowl of water, take a clean 
cloth, dip it in the solution and dampen the 
entire dress; then press on the wrong side with 

a hot iron. The forse will give just enough 
sane. bo 


To Save Expense When Using a Gas Stove 


have a piece of sheet-iron large enough to 
cover the top of the stove, and turn on only one 
burner. The heat will be diffused enough to 
cook a whole dinner. What requires the great- 
est heat may be cooked directly over the burner. 
This also solves the problem of keeping things 
hot on a gas stove. aa 


Keep Butter Cool Without Ice 


take two pans, one larger than the other, and 
putting the butter in the smaller pan, set it 
inside the larger, into which put two table- 
spoonfuls of salt and enough cold water to 
reach to the top of the smaller pan. Soak a 
clean flower-pot in water and cover the butter 
with it. Resoak the flower-pot every little 
while and the butter will stay quite firm. This 
is a good way to keep butter when camping out. 
Mrs. E. E. C 


What Young Mothers Ask Me 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children. 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


Treating Fourth-of-July Burns 

I have a large family of boys and girls, 
and, consequently, our Fourth of July is a 
very lively one. We rarely get through the 
day without some accidents in the shape of 
burns. Will you please tell me the best 
treatment for burns, superficial and deep? 

A MOTHER OF SIX. 
Slight burns may be treated with dry 


bicarbonate of soda just thickly sprinkled on 


and then covered with clean linen and a band- 
age; some prefer to make a paste of the soda by 
adding to it a little water and spreading this on 
the injured part. Always remember to exclude 
all air as quickly as possible. 

More severe burns require oil; if there are any 
blisters the water should be let out of them with a 


| sterilized needle before the dressing is put on. 


Everything put on a burn must be very clean, for 
otherwise there is great danger of infection setting 
in, and this may result most seriously. Perfectly 
pure olive oil, or equal parts of pure linseed oil and 
lime-water well mixed, make a good dressing for 
a bad burn; then linen and cotton batting should 
be bound on to exclude the air. 

A doctor should always see a burn unless it is 
very superficial, but the treatment above will 
relieve the sufferer until he can arrive. Always cut 
the clothing away from a burn, and do not try to 
pull it off, as this causes great agony; this is espe- 
cially true of a shoe if the foot is burned. 

After a severe burn there is always considerable 
shock, and the patient should be put to bed with his 
head low, hot-water bags applied to his feet, and 
over the heart if its beat is faint, and stimulants 
given until the doctor can arrive. 

If you allow your children to have firecrackers 
and fireworks you should instruct them carefully 
how to put out a fire. Tell them that if their cloth- 
ing catches fire they must lie down and roll over 
and over to smother the flames, or wrap a rug or 
blanket around themselves or whoever is burned. 
It is a great mistake to rush about looking for water 
and thus fan the flames. Little girls and young 
children who handle firecrackers should not wear 
light, thin dresses and petticoats, for these blaze 
up so quickly that often aid comes too late; a 
petticoat of some very thin woolen material, or 
bloomers, will be best to wear on the Fourth, while 
the dangerous fireworks are being handled. 

Personally I do not approve of letting young 
children have firecrackers or fireworks. ‘Toy pis- 
tols are especially dangerous; many fatal cases 
of lockjaw or tetanus have been caused by them. 





A Dietary for a Young Baby 


I have a baby girl three months old for 
whom I have now not enough nourishment. 
Will you please tell what to feed her from 
now until she is a year old? I should like 
to see the answer in the next JOURNAL. 

Mrs. C. F. 

As the baby has been fed on the breast, 
begin by giving her one part milk to four 
parts of barley-water, and work up to a stronger 
formula gradually. I cannot give an entire set 
of formulas here, as it has been done several 
times before, but I shall be glad to send you a 
complete set if you will send me a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Answers cannot be printed 
in ‘‘the next JOURNAL” after the sa: of a 
letter, since the magazine goes to print many 
weeks in advance. If you wish an early reply 
a stamp should be inclosed, and the letter will then 
be answered by mail. 


The Usual Teeth for the One-Year-Old 


How many teeth should a baby of one year 
have? My little girl has only two, and she will 
soon be twelve months old. Mrs. K. 

A year-old baby is supposed to have six teeth— 
four upper central incisors and two lower ones 
Your baby is a little backward in this respect and 
perhaps needs a more varied diet. If you will send 
me a stamped addressed envelope I will mail you 
a diet list. 


Fruit and Vegetables for a Child in Summer 


Can a boy between two and three years of age 
eat all the fresh fruits and berries that come in 
summer? Also, can he have the fresh green 
vegetables ? ae: Pa: 

The child may have fresh fruit if pe rfectly ripe, 
but do not give him berries unless they are stewed 
and carefully strained. Corn is not easily digested, 
but the other fresh vegetables may be given when 
very thoroughly cooked. 


When the Baby’s Eyelids Itch 


My three-months-old baby’s eyelids often be- 
come red and irritated, causing her to rub them. 
Do you advise dropping breast milk or boric acid 
into her eyes to soothe them, and how often should 
this be done? MOTHER. 

Never drop breast milk into a baby’s eyes, but 
use a solution of boric acid every two or three 
hours if the eyes look badly. It would be wiser for 
you to let your doctor examine the child’s eyes 
before you attempt to treat them yourself. 


Advice Will be Given to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Graduate of the Sloane Maternity Hospital of New York, and Formerly, for Fifteen Years, 
Superintendent of The Babies Hospital of that City. 


In acceding to the requests of hundreds of readers The Journal has arranged to have the letters of prospective 


mothers answered by mail. 


No questions of this character will be answered in the magazine. 
welcome to write letters to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Readers are 
» Philadelphia, and she will 


take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about 


children. 


All such letters must be accompanied by a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


A crisp, new | 


When a House is Infested with Fleas | 
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‘diarrhea and eholcta saree 


That's why you should 
use NESTLE’S FOOD 
during warm weather. 


We have a new book on Infant Hy- 
diene which we will send with trial 
package (enough for twelve feed- 
ings) free on request. Send for | 
them to-day. 


HENRI NESTLE 
77 Warren Street 








New York | 


“U.S.” Fireless Cooker 


$3.50 


The only Fireless 
Cooker made of a sin- 
gle material — Indu- 
rated Fibre —Hygienic 
and washable 
throughout, compact, 
convenient, can be 
carried anywhere like 
a pail, saves fuel. No 
more standing over a 
hot fire, keeps the 
kitchen cool and com- 
forfable. A luxury for 
all housekeepers and 
for Country and Sea- 
side Cottages, Camps and all Outing purposes. 
No cloth or other odor retaining substances are 
used in the construction of our ¢ ‘ooker. 

Four quart size $3.50, Eight quart size $6.50, 
sent by express prepaid east of Chicago and north 
of Tennessee. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cook 
book by Janet McKenzie Hill, Editor of the Boston 
Cooking School Magazine, free with every Cooker. 

Write tous for circular. Our four quart Cooker, 
costing but $3.50, now for the first time places this 
valuable household article within the means of all. 


United States Fireless Cooker Company 
79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





































For Sealing Fruit Jars 
The only sure way to keep fruit is 
to seal the jars with Paraffine. Screw 
the lids on tightly and after the fruit 
has become cold dip the jars into 
a pan of melted Paraffhne. 


Pure Refined 


PARAFFINE 


makes a perfect airtight seal — 
impossible for contents to spoil. 








It's a great 
labor-saving 
article. Used 
in the laundry, 
it makes wash- 
ingandironing 
easier. Rub- 
bed on floors 
keeps them 

rig t and 
glossy. Sold in 

andy size 
pd tcl all deal- 
ers. Ask for 
Pure Refined 


Paraffine. 
STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


(Incorporated 
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LAMB CHOPS 


Roast Beef and Mutton 
and all Joints, hot or 





cold, are given a delight- 


ful piquancy and flavor 
by adding 


LEA& PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





It is an Ideal Sauce for 
Soups, Gravies, Stews, 
Fish, Cheese, 
Game and 





Salads. Lead- 
ing Chefs and 
Cooks the 


world over 
report best 
results by its 


use. 


It Assists 
Digestion. 


Joun: Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 








LADIES :— Dry Clean your Clothes at 
Home. You can do it Easily, Beautifully 


and at Little Cost by using 


lous Dey CLEANER, 


This new preparation — a wonderful discovery — thor- 
oughly cleansesthe finest fabrics. Willnot shrink the garment 
nor rot the fiber. Colors will not run or fade; actually 
revives colors. No need of sending your waists, skirts, 
gloves, feathers, etc., to a dry-cleaning establishment. You 
can dry clean them just as well or better at home and at a 
great saving of your time and money. et a package of 
Home Dry Cleaner and follow our simple instructions. Trial 
package, enough to clean two dresses or equivalent, sent 
postage prepaid for 25c. For sale by leading druggists or 


The Acme Chemical Co., 623 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


Table Refinement 




















Knitted 
Table 


‘or 
Padding. Free 
Saves table linen and Booklet. 


china. Easy to wash. 


Jngquire of First-Class 
Dry Goods Houses. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 








"ll find athousand and one uses around 
the house for this clever new hanger-—the 


HANDIHOOK 


Needs no hammering or screwing. Just 
push with your finger and it’s in. Will not 
injure wall or woodwork. Small and orna- 
mental. Holds up to 10 pounds. You'll find 
the Handihook just the thing for hanging 
up pictures, calendars, whisk-broom, coats, 
waists, skirts, towels, kitchen utensils, etc. 
One dozen, 25c. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, send us 10c for sample assortment. 


August Goertz & Co., 278 Morris Ave., Newark, N. J. 




















eee 100 for | THE BELL 
EDDING 
INVITATIONS *4@ 22 |StATIONERY 


Each Additional Hundred $2.50 

Delivered free in the U.S. Write for book of 
mples, unsurpassed for artistic 
Quality and finish. 


914 E. Main St. 
excellence, | Richmond, Va. 
Sent on request. 








Write now. 


Bliss Electrical School $)3,¢ 5.5% | 
Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELECTRICITY, | 
complete in one year. Students actually construct Dynamos, 
Motors, etc., and are trained for g positions in electrical 
industries. Sixteenth year opens Sept. 23. Send for Catalog. | 











Dolly’s Summer Ideas for Girls 


girls, is simply effervescent with all 
the good things of the season in 
the way of vacations. Economy, 

4 practicability, pleasure, health- 
— gaining, and, incidentally, pin- 
ANS money-making, are all embodied in 
Zee) (GX the plan of which a Massachusetts 
girl tells in her letter to us. I wish we could make 
a circle around her and listen to her tale, but in- 
stead we’ll do the next best thing and read: 

Dear Dolly: 

‘*We four girls are now in the midst of our second 
summer by the ocean, and it has proved such a 
success, both financially and physically, that I am 
very glad to have the girls know all about it. For 
two short months we live—we breathe long, deep 
breaths of soul-filling air, we cook, we eat, we 
walk, we read, we laugh, we swim—all of us as 
happy as children. 

‘“*Our home—roomy, comfortable, cordial—and, 
joy of joys, with no landlady and no maids—is ours 
for the sum of one hundred dollars for two months — 
two dollars and seventy-five cents a week for each of 
us. Our laundry is all sent out with the exception 
of fine waists which we do ourselves, bringing the 
cost up to three dollars and twenty-five cents a 
week, laundry being a simple problem with these 
good, motherly fisherfolk. We find that we can 
set our table well on fourteen dollars a week, but I 
must add that this includes meat twice only during 
the week, but such fish—of all kinds and varieties 
and absurdly cheap—fresh vegetables, and wild 
berries, from strawberries in abundance to black- 
berries. This brings our weekly expense up to six 
dollars and seventy-five cents. Think of it, girls, 
six dollars and seventy-five cents a week for the 
ocean, the woods, a whole house, gocd focd and 
perfect rest. 

‘*A bit more of our summer which I don’t mind 
confiding to you is that neither last summer nor 
this have we had to pay that six dollars and 
seventy-five cents a week, for a good fairy with 
beautiful silvery hair begged us to rescue her from 
the hotel piazza—its knitting-needles and _ its 
gossip—and allow her to have her room at our 
cottage, taking her meals at the hotel. Upon con- 
sideration Mary and Jeanne generously offered to 
‘double up,’ and the spare-room became the 
property of our now-beloved ‘Aunt Betty,’ and 
the eight dollars a week which she insisted on 
paying brings our actual expense down to four 
dollars and seventy-five cents a week. 

‘*Never think, girls, that a summer at the ocean 
is impossible after our experience, and I might add 
that there are innumerable ways for one to lessen 
one’s individual expense. For instance, last year 
Jeanne was most anxious to own two very ex- 
pensive books; upon hearing the hotel people 
bemoaning the fact that gocd candy was to be had 
no nearer than seven miles away she came back to 
the cottage astonishing us all by announcing 
‘From this day forth, I, Jeanne Bartlett, supply 
to the general public homemade candy of several 
varieties—at the price of eighty cents a pound.’ I 
confess our eyebrows involuntarily lifted, for 
eighty cents a pound looked a bit expensive to us; 
but, wonder of wonders, the candy not only sold 
easily at that price, but it also became a fad at the 
hotel to have a box of Jeanne’s candy daily, and 
she easily made her summer’s expenses, which 
enabled her to purchase the long-coveted books. 

‘*Next summer I shall hope to hear that several 
of the girls are adopting our plan and finding it as 
delightful as we are—gcing back to work in the 
autumn with new strength, new ideas and new 
courage. 

‘‘As I think over our summers the words of 
Uncle Joe, our lobsterman, best describe them: 
‘Thar ain’t no hurry, an’ thar ain’t no worry, an’ 
the tides jest roll araound.’ 

‘*Ever sincerely yours, 


) ) ° J » od ; ie 

WEI 2UR first contribution this month, 
6 

ex 8 


M.” 


UR next letter is from Miss Pennsylvania, 
about how she stayed at home. 


‘There are five girls in our crowd. ‘Two of 
them went away on an extended vacation after 
school was over, and three of us decided on what | 
consider a novel plan for girls of all means. We 
decided to have a house-party and not leave our 
home town, but to go from one house to another, 
staying four days at each place. We also decided 
not to go near our homes during these four days. 
From Wednesday until Saturday of each week for 
three consecutive weeks was decided on because 
one of the girls was needed at home for a part of 
each week. 

‘*We went to the first girl’s house Wednesday 
before luncheon in a carriage (two of us), each 
with a suitcase containing our ‘fuss-up’ clothes. 
As soon as we were settled we dropped a note to 
our parents telling of our safe arrival, although 
one of the girls lived only three blocks away. We 
sent souvenir postal-cards of the place to our 
friends in and out of town. 

‘Everybody seemed to enjoy it with us. We 
were invited to go driving and to luncheon and to 
parties of all kinds. When the other girls heard of 
it they said they would not miss it again for any- 
thing, and we plan to try it again another year 
We had a glorious time.” 


A novel idea truly, and so thoroughly practical 


we hear of some 


e THE next few ugge tions 
little ways to make vacations happy 

When visiting a city divide the list of places you 
most desire to see into ‘‘ pleasant day” and ‘‘rainy 
day or evening” sights. Since one can never be 
sure of fine weather take the first as fast as occa- 
sion serves. Libraries, theatres, stores, well 
lighted museums and art-galleries can all be visited 
to advantage in bad weather—sometimes several 
of them in the evening. Never waste a fine day on 
these until the parks, drives, famous streets, boat 
and trolley trips, etc., have all been made sure of. 
However, this program, of course, has to bend 
when a place is open only at certain times 

For a long time a Pennsylvania girl wished to 
have her room done in blue. In each town or city 
that she visited she purchased some little article 
to be stored away for the blue room. In this place 
it was a blue whisk-broom-holder, in that a dainty 
glove-case, or a water-color sketch. 

When you visit a place, either during your sum- 
mer vacation or on any other excursion or trip, if 
you wish to take home a souvenir, make that 
souvenir a book. It is very nice to purchase a 
book the plot of which is laid in the vicinity you 


are visiting, or, if possible, one written by an author 
residing at that place. If you are not certain that 
the place you intend visiting holds anything of 
interest in the literary line, it is a very easy matter 
to look it up at the library of your own town be- 
fore you start, and surely a book to help fill the 
vacancy on your bookshelf is far better than a pin- 
tray or a plate with the name of a city or summer 
resort blazoned upon it. 

The summer traveler will be wise if she makes 
two ruffles to button on to her drop skirt—one 
short to wear with her traveling skirt, and another 
a longer one to wear with possibly a silk dress. 


ND if you want to make money at home the 
next letter may open your eyes to a way: 


‘*Margaret was greatly in need of funds. One 
afternoon, as she sat on the broad piazza of the 
pleasant old farmhouse, she took a mental in- 
ventory of her surroundings, as she realized that 
something must be done to make the old house pay 
its way. Summer boarders were out of the question, 
for her mother could never stand the strain. 

‘*Just then a big red machine running over with 
begoggled young men and maidens came whirling 
along, but slowed up as it approached the house, 
when one of the party asked politely: ‘Can you 
tell us, please, where we can get a light luncheon 
—a cup of tea and a biscuit?’ 

‘*Margaret was quick to realize her opportunity, 
and in a twinkling she had the whole party com- 
fortably seated on the piazza awaiting the prom- 
ised refreshment, while in the kitchen there en- 
sued much scurrying of mother and daughter. 

‘*In twenty minutes Margaret appeared bearing 
a large tray with delicious rye and wheat bread and 
butter, delicate seed cakes and iced tea awaiting 
her own supper, and a large pitcher of milk. 

‘‘Ample justice was done to this ambrosial 
meal, and later she gave the freedom of her 
daintily-appointed bedroom to the young women 
of the party for brushing up. At departure a crisp 
bill was placed in her hand. 

‘*The next day young brother Tom arranged an 
unoccupied part of the barn for a garage, in readi- 
ness for sudden storms, and a small sign, ‘Tea- 
House’ was fastened to the letter-box post in front 
of the house. Lanterns were hung in the piazza at 
evening, and Margaret and her mother found 
themselves in quite a paying business. Moreover, 
the delicious breads gained for themselves a reputa- 
tion, and orders were continually received for the 
generous loaves. Margaret’s unfailing politeness 
and dignified sweetness of manner gave to the 
place a degree of refinement that proved very 
alluring to nice people. CONNECTICUT.” 


HEN you are off on your wedding trip and 
cannot find time for real letters, try Ethel’s 
plan, as she describes it: 

‘‘When Tom and I were married we were so 
busy getting acquainted and settled in the new 
home that letter-writing had to be left out of the 
program pretty much, and the folks at home be 
gan to feel neglected. When I found this out Tom 
and I got out our camera and snapped it all over 
the new house and at each other. We had the 
pictures printed on postal-cards and it took only a 
minute or two to write a squib on each of these and 
address it to some one at home. Uncle Robert 
was immensely pleased with the one card showing 
us seated at the piano which he had given us for a 
wedding present, and dear old Miss Skinner was 
quite overcome when she received a postal-card 
picture of myself hoeing in the garden and planting 
seeds, supposedly ihe ones she had given us. 
Under this picture we wrote: ‘I hope they will like 
our garden as well as they did yours.’ 

‘*Mother was greatly amused by her picture of 
Tom at breakfast, saying: ‘These muffins, my 
dear, are almost as good as Mother used to make.’ 

‘*Now any bride and her best-beloved who try 
this scheme this summer will have their reward in 
a fine set of souvenir films, and increased affection 
among their home dear ones. NEw YorK.” 


Just a Few Summer Wrinkles 


FLUFFY net waist that needed a fastening or 
two in the back of the yoke was made secure 
by the use of a pair of old-style pearl earrings, 
hooked well into the fabric and clasped securely. 
‘To wear with a white dress make a set of ribbons, 
hand-painted, if you can, or buy a flowered pattern 
broad for the sash, a narrow picce to hold up the 
collar, and a medium width for a hair bow. 

Instead of attempting to darn lace summer 
hosiery one can much more easily and satisfactorily 
crochet the dropped stitches together. 

If you want a lovely petticoat sachet first make a 
belt of ribbon, attach to this four lengths of the 
same ribbon about three-fourths of the length of 
your skirt measure. ‘Tie a small violet sachet to 
the ends of each length. This is a splendid way to 
use up old ribbons after cleansing them. 

Little squares cut from the good parts of Jast 
summer’s soft gauze vests make the daintiest kinds 
of powder-cloths. Finish the edges with a narrow 
crocheting. 

Utilize the odd minutes spent on the summer 
porch by ripping any pieces of old bead trimmings 
and sorting the beads ready for Christmas work in 
purses, bags and chains 

Miss New York had a two-yard left-over piece 
of corded dimity with wild roses on it, and about 
the same amount of white dotted mull. She cut 
them in strips four inches wide and sewed them 
together alternately; then she tucked them to 
form a sort of yoke effect and made a charming 
dressing-jacket of them, edging the sleeves, neck 
and bottom with pink and white embroidery left 
over from a summer’s dress. 

A number of chums, five girls in all, formed a 

ummer club to help their respective mothers and 

certain other good friends. Upon an appointed 

day every other week they went to one of the 

selected homes and spent the day in patching and 

darning and giving the mother a day’s rest or a 

trip away, and a little more time for embroidery. 
: Yours for blue skies, DOLLY. 

P. S.—Don’t forget to cut down your half-worn 
winter rubbers into summer sandals; to fix up 
your porch with matting furnishings; that tulle 
to match your hair makes lovely light pompadour 
rolls: that a good black straw hat with « hangeable 
trimmings is the best for all-around wear, and that 
I long for more new ideas—anything new that you 
may see this summer or of plans for the autumn— 
to be accepted at regular rates. 
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Keeps hot liquids hot 24 hours—ice 
cold liquids ice cold 72 hours. It con- 
sists of one glass bottle inside another 
with a vacuum between through which 
heat or cold cannot pass. No chem- 
icals. Lastsalifetime. Filled, cleaned, 
emptied same as any ordinary boltle. 


What it Does for You and Baby 


Night and day the Thermos Bottle 
will keep baby’s milk warm and sweet. 
You can take baby for an all-day out- 
ing or on a long journey, and carry 
its warm nourishment along in a 
Thermos Bottle. You need have no 
more bother heating milk at night. 


In the Sick Room 


the Thermos Bottle keeps nourishment 
and drinks at the right temperature— 
keeps cracked ice from melting — pre- 
vents infection by doing away withgerm- 
collecting pitchers. Saves steps for 
mother and nurse —a boon for invalids. 





AT HOME, OFFICE, FACTORY, or when 
MOTORING, TRAVELING, or on all OUT- 
ING TRIPS, the Thermos Bottle will supply 
drinks hot or cold just when you want them. 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will ship direct. Pints $3.75. Quarts 
$5.75. rite for free booklet, by Dr. M. 
Frances Thornton, on Emergency Treat- 
ments for Nursery and Sickroom— of 
permanent value in every home. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
529 Fifth Avenue, New York 



























Pays For 


Many Times Over 









This 
Motor 


Runs it 


Js 
Washes oe 


entirely without rubbing 


The 
Cylinder 








HE New Coffield Power W pays for itself 
many times over by ful saving on 

, ' 

the clothes 
City water runs it You n’t turn it. It washes 

-you do nothing but iinse and hang out. 

“The thes are re ¢ a perforated « ler (see 
illustration) forcing t ist hand through 
them (sets the es eaner a ny wo ‘ can 
by Aand, wit t wear tear th ’ ns then 

Don't be deceive at Ss re) istrated book- 
let shows how it washes and what it is doing for others. 
If you haven't city er, it ca hand : 

We will have « irest de r put one in and do your 

next washing for you If we have » dealer in your city, we 


satisfaction guaranteed! \f you don't like 
» pay for it. Don't say to yourself it 
’ Write for book teday 

P. T. Coffield & Son, 
1109-1119 E. Sth St., 


will ship direct 
it, you don't 


can't be done, don't wait 


Dayton, O. 
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When a Man Secures a Woman's 
Hand in Marriage he Must ar- 
range for Her future welfare. 


LIFE 
INSURANCE 


The Prudential 


IS THE BEST MEDIUM 
Study These Rates 


Annual Cost NEW Whole Life Policy Per $1,000 





Age 20 . $14.96 Age 40 . $26.09 
Age 25 . 16.77 Age 45 . 31.47 
Age 30 . 19.08 Age 50 . 38.83 
Age 35 . 22.10 Age 55 . 48.98 





Send age, nearest birthday, for 
specimen policy. State occupation. 


Write, Dept. 78, TO-DAY. 











The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a St Jerse 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


ck Company by the State of New 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 





THE 


OXYCEN 
TOOTH PQOWDE 





A prominent 
Dentist says: 


“*T can always tell which of my 
patients are using Calox, the 
Oxygen Tooth Powder, by the 
splendid condition of their teeth. 
With the daily use of Calox the 
teeth certainly become whiterand 
the gums healthier and firmer.”’ 


“The Oxygen does it” 
Of all Druggists, 25 cents 


Dainty sample and booklet sent on receipt of 5 cents. 


McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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DY) dd, Re-enforced 
‘V4 ( (Oy, Hammocks 
are made strongest where most strength is 


needed. The bed is woven heavier in the middle 
than at the sides, providing extra durability. 
The strong, suspending cords are put on under 
tension, so that the strain is equally divided. 


A Vudor Re-enforced Hammock A 


(while costing no more to buy) will 


outwear two ordinary hammocks / 
Made in two styles of weave and in Jf | i \ 
variety of designs and colorings 


Pi Equalized 
4 Gorging \ 
A »* 


Vudor Booklet, Free 
describing and illustrating 
Vudor Hammocks and 
Vudor Porch Shades in 
colors. With the book we 
will send you name of our 
nearest Vudor dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 

















220 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 





fn buying, 
see that the 
word Vudor is 
on Porch Shade 
and Hammock. 
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lr IS possible, if this is your 
birth month, that you may have 
forgotten many interesting facts 
about it. Let me recall a few. 
July was originally the fifth 
month of the Roman year, and was 
therefore called Quintilis. Romu- 





A 


lus gave it thirty-one days, but the Emperor Numa 


took away one. Julius Cesar afterward restored 
this day. July takes its name from this Emperor 
and typifies his power, as it is the month when the 
sun 1s strongest. 

The Anglo-Saxons called July hey-monath, be- 
cause of the hay harvest. Maed-monath was 
another name for July, from the fact of the meads 
being in bloom at this season. 

Leo, meaning the lion, is the zodiacal sign for 
the month of July. It signifies strength. The sun 
is in the constellation Leo from the twenty-first, 
inclusive, to the end of the month, and in the con- 
stellation Cancer from the first to the twentieth. 

If born during the first half of the month you 
will be sympathetic and emotional and very tena- 
cious in your affections. You will love Nature, 
will be industrious and provident, domestic in your 
tastes, and will show strong likes and dislikes. You 
will be greatly influenced by the mental and phys- 
ical condition of those near and dear to you and 
you will love literature. 

If born during the last half of the month you 
will be jovial and witty and will make an accept- 
able story-teller. Your emotions will lead you to 
extremés of conduct and your temper will be 
decidedly stormy. You will not be a natural stu- 
dent, but carefully observant. You will have a 
fine physique and will be able to accomplish what- 
ever task you set your mind to. 


or 


The birthstone for July is the ruby, which sig- 
nifies charity, dignity and divine power. 
July’s flower is the water-lily, which means 
purity of heart. 
A quaint, old-time, prophetic little verse says: 
“The glowing ruby shall adorn 
Those who in July are born; 
Then they'll be exempt and free 
From love's doubt and anxiety.” 


July does not seem to be a popular marriage 
month in any country. An old couplet says: 


** Married in July with flowers ablaze, 


sitter-sweet memories of other days.” 


There are, however, a few lucky July days on 
which to tie the knot—the first, third, nineteenth 
and thirty-first; the fifteenth and the twenty-first 
are especially to be avoided, as the oracles tell us 
they are unlucky. 

An ancient weather prophecy runs like this: 

‘Tf the first of July it be rainy weather, 

’Twill rain more or less for four weeks together 
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By Angela Boyce 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1908 
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If You Were Born on One of These Days 


F YOUR birthday fell upon the first of July that 

was the date of the Battle of Gettysburg, in 1863. 

The American Red Cross Association was incor- 
porated July 1, 188r. 

It was on the second of July, 1714, that Gliick, 
the composer, was born. President Garfield was 
shot on this day, in 1881. General Washington 
took command of the United States Army at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on the third, in 1775. 

Were you born on the fourth of July? America 
was declared free and independent on this day, 
in 1776. This was the birthday of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in 1804. Presidents John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson both died on July 4, 1826, on 
the fiftieth anniversary of America’s independence. 
The cornerstone of the Washington Monument, 
at Washington, District of Columbia, was laid on 
this day, in 1848. 

If the fifth was your birthday it was also that of 
the great Sarah Siddons, in John Paul 
Seer was born on the sixth, in 1747, and Richard 

Jana, the patriot, claimed the seventh, in 1699. 
It was on the eighth, in 1790, that the poet 
Fitz-Greene Halleck was born. 
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The city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
was chosen Capital of the United States on the 
tenth,in17g0. President John Quincy Adams had 
a birthday on the eleventh, in 1767, and Henry 
Thoreau, the author, one on the twelfth, in 1817. 

The fourteenth was the date of the destruction 
of the Bastile in France, in 1789. 

Were you born on the sixteenth? So was Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, the painter, in 1723, and Ysaye, 
the violinist, in 1855. 

It was on the seventeenth that Dr. Isaac Watts 
was born, in 1674. E!bridge Gerry claimed this 
birthday, in 1744. 

If you were born on the twentieth so was 
Corot, the French painter, in 1796. It was on the 
twentieth that the ‘* Britannia,” the first Cunarder, 
entered Boston Harbor, in 1840. Do you claim the 
twenty-first? Robert Burns, the Scotch poet, died 
on the twenty-first, in 1796. 

Charlotte Cushman, the great actress, was born 
on the twenty-third, in 1816, and General Grant 
died on this day, in 1885. 

If your birthday fell on the twenty-fourth the 
first through train from the Pacific reached New 
York on this day, in 1870. This was the birthday 
of Alexander Dumas, pére, in 1802. 

Alexander Dumas, ji/s, was born on the twenty- 
seventh, in 1824, and this was also the date of the 
completion of the Atlantic cable, in 1866. 

Were you born on the twenty-eighth 2? This date 
ended the Reign of Terror in France, in 1794. 
William Penn died on the thirtieth, in 1718. 

Next month I shall talk about August. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


‘Well, your calf. Our calf. I’m never content 
to pass near without a look at him. He’s the 
finest young fellow ” ‘The Colonel stopped 
himself this time. A thought struck him. 

He had a furrow in his brow of !ate. It sud 
denly straightened out as he looked over at his son. 
Kirke’s face had been soberer than was its wont 
for weeks past. The father knew very well what 
was troubling him. Not fear; not selfish perplex- 
ity; not difficulty that could not somehow be met 
and overcome; not chagrin at forfeiting what he 
might have gained; but the failure to have come 
up to his father’s hope—the disappointment of 
disappointing him—now, as the time drew near, 
the shame of owning such incorrigible weakness. 

Kirke had paid away his whole last quarter’s 
allowance as soon as he received it, to meet, as far 
as it would go, his overindebtedness; he had re 
frained from some even needful outlays since; he 
had made a vain, late struggle to recover; all to 
no purpose, as he well knew, save to make default 
a little less egregious. He had turned over schemes 
possible and impossible; he would have sold 
“*Tawny,” but he knew he had about asmuch moral 
right to sell‘ Rufus.” When he looked into things 
how little really was his, of an independent owner- 
ship! Besides, it was not makeshift, nor even 
sacrifice, that would at the end square conditions. 
What had been required had been that he should 
keep strictly within his means as he went along; 
that he should show he had learned that lesson, 
and he had not learned it. In the very midst of 
his worries and his futile economies he had broken 
out with that last mad purchase of the beryl pin. 

After his little habitual joke about the calf the 
shadow had fallen deeper upon his face, and he 
had ridden silent by his father’s side. He was 
thinking how certain it was that he had held noth- 
ing as vet but by his father’s pleasure and good- 
ness; that all he had ever spoken of by that 
possessive singular was no more of absolute, dis- 
posable right than ‘‘my calf” had been. What 
then had it been for him to take this and that, 
which had, in his own words, ‘‘come along, fitted 
in, fastened on,”’ but which money of his father’s, 
not yet given nor promised, would have to pay 
for? The nature in him that Miss Una had bidden 
Colonel Olden wait for was working at last. 


for 


They came to the graystone wall, above which 
rose the russet arches of the elms and the fiery 
canopies of the maples. Colonel Olden checked 
his horse to a walk. 

‘*There he is!” said he. 

Seen between the trunks and stems of the tall 
trees, the fair piece of upland rose to its green 
ridge. On its top stood a little group of cattle, 
distinct against a soft, reflected eastern light, 
bright, level shafts from the westward striking full 
upon their beautiful shapes and pure, warm colors. 
The young bullock was a little apart, his head 
lifted, the line of breast and neck proudly defined, 

| his air that of a prince of the herd. 

| ‘*Isn’t he a picture—that calf of mine?” 
| Colonel Olden added the last provocative words 
| with a certain malice prepense. 
| The rejoinder came as if with recollection. 
Kirke shook off an absentness, and said, perfunc- 
| torily, the thing expected: 

| ‘Of mine, you mean.” 


His father turned half around in his saddle. 
‘“‘How much will you take for your calf?” he 
demanded shortly. 

‘*Five hundred dollars,” replied Kirke coolly. 

‘*Come on, then.” And ‘‘Rufus” was touched 
up to his strong, square trot. 

They rode down the home drive and dismounted 
at the stables. 

“Come to the library,” said Colonel Olden. 
He led the way into the room; sat down at his 
knee-hole table, drew out a right-hand drawer, and 
took from it a check-book. In a moment he had 
filled out and detached a leaf, which he pushed 
across to Kirke, standing at the other side. 

‘“’There—and don’t say ‘my calf’ any more!’ 


for 


His eyebrows were lifted, quizzically, after a way 
he had; his lips had dropped at the corners with 
the expression correspondent, but the eyes were 
wistful and tender, and there was a shadow of a 
quiver at the mouth. His tone was meant to be 
jocular, suiting a clever whim; it was sweet with 
a divine gladness that had found a way to help a 
self-harassed child. The outward transaction was 
as a generous freak of humor; the inward meaning 
was akin to something high and sacred. 

Kirke’s face was flushed with emotion. 
strip of paper lay untouched upon the table. 

‘*Do you think I don’t understand you, Father ? 
The boy’s voice was changed and deepened. 
‘*Your part in this is independent. But how is it 
about mine?” 

‘*Put it up. 


’ 


The 


” 


Don’t say another word.” The 
Colonel spoke a little huskily. 

Then Kirke straightened himself up, tall and 
firm. ‘‘I will,’ he said, ‘‘and do with it what you 
mean it for. But do you think I can come then 
and show you a clean account, as if I had made it 
so? This goes upon the debit side, and never can 
be balanced. Your promises must stand over, 
Father. You'll give me an extension? Say, till 
I’m twenty-five.” 

Colonel Olden rose, and came around the table. 
A fine pride glowed in his countenance. He rec- 
ognized his thoroughbred. He held out his hand 

‘*Very well,” he answered quietly. ‘‘Or until 
you marry.” 

That was all, in words, but a power beyond 
words moved them to each other, and held them 
closer even than the grasp that was not loosened 
for some silent seconds. Neither forgot that 
moment all their lives. 

Then and there Kirke Olden the younger took 
up his manhood. ‘The wayward foolishness of 
his boyhood was gone. He would not be twenty- 
one for two months still; but this was the birthday 
of his strong maturity. 


There is neither piace nor need for details of the 
natural sequences which, with all due and reason- 
able promptitude, came to pass. 

Before Damaris quite found herselt in that 
prophesied old girlhood, the ‘‘real man” had come, 
not from the other way to meet her, but alongside, 
forward and attaining swiftly to a height beyond. 
She could follow, now, and look up, which is what 
makes a woman happy. 

And Aunt Una and Kirke, Senior? Well. the 
first thing they knew they were both young again, 
and did not have any old age at all. 
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About making frozen desserts 

You can make a frozen dessert— é 
such as it is—with a tin can and a F 
bucket of ice and salt. You can 


make it de¢tev with the ordinary sort 


of freezer. You can make it BEST 
in the scientifically designed and 
perfectly constructed 


Lightning Freezer 


Not likely you will try the tin can 
method; but there is the chance of } 
getting an inferior freezer. With & 
such a freezer you can never know f i 
the genuine delight of making dainty : 
desserts afforded by the possession 
of the Lightning Freezer. | 

It excels in Easy Running, Quick i 
Freezing, Economy, and Conve- 
nience, producing frozen desserts 
of a distinctively superior quality. 

If you really want to know about treezers and the 
making of frozen desserts, you will write for 

‘*Prozen Sweets.’’ It contains recipes for ice 

creams and other frozen desserts by a prominent 

cooking authority, and shows by photographic 


color illustrations how simple and easy ice cream 


making is with the Lightning Freezer. 


So % North Brothers 
Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia 


“PORE 





Insist on having 
the Lightning 
Freezer. Every 
dealer can sup- 
ply it. 








A handsome little publication —illustrated. “Just 
the thing” for mothers and expectant mothers. | 
Tells how to feed and care for babies and children, : 
Tells how to treat an irritated skin—how to bathe ; 
an infant, proper temperature, etc. Tells how to I 


“sterilize” imilk, in fact, full information con- 
cerning babies. 


Sent Absolutely Free Upon Request 


Tells how to make clothing for baby. Tells about 
the new baby fabrie, “ Fluff-O-Down”—the dain- 
tiest, softest and most healthful material — will not 
irritate the most delicate skin. Fluff-O-Down 
Flannels are “ 

manufactured 
and sold exclu- 
sively by us. 
They cannot 
be cbtained 
elsewhere. 











Send four (4) cents, i 
bi stainps, for samples of 
Fluff-O- Down, Long 
cloth, Nainsook, Din 
y-Clot 
Sheeting 
materials for infants. 
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PEQUOT SHEETING IN THE PIECE BEARS THIS MARK 


NAUMKEAG 
STEAM COTTON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1839 
Salem, Massachusetts 

,:ROM the Atlantic to the Pacific the 
word ‘‘Pequot”’ signifies to thou- 
sands of careful housekeepers a sheet- 
ing or pillow case of special strength 
and durability. Made up or in the piece. 
Ask your dealer for them. I 


PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY _ | 


Boston and New York 
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In Hot Weather 
Please Use Our Kitchens 
and Our Cooks 


Learn today the convenience and economy of having some meals 


ready cooked. 


Yebeaé Meats are ready to serve when you get them. There is no 


work for you—no cooking. 


We do that. 


Simply warm or chill, as 


preferred. A delicious meal can be made ready in a few minutes. 
VWebeaté Meats are more savory and tender than meats cooked at home. 


Home-cooked meats are hard, dry and tasteless. 


cooked out. 


The rich juices are 


We cook in a vacuum which keeps these juices in. 


To serve es Products is true economy—and they make delicious 


dishes. 


There is no shrinkage. 


They are all food—no waste. 
No fuel is needed. 


Every particle may be eaten. 


There are so many kinds and they may be served in so many tempting 
ways that there is always something the family will relish for breakfast, 


lunch or dinner. 
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Ready to Serve 


are delicious and satisfying. They are made from 
carefully selected meats. Where spices are used, 
they are pure and full flavored —the best the market 
affords. 

You know that this is so—and that they are Clean 
and Wholesome. 
them. 


The U.S. government inspects 


You know you will get exactly what you ask for. 
The label must tell the truth. 

You know that they are Good. “They must be. 
A vast trade—a vast reputation is at stake when 
we put the name “Armour’”’ on a product. 





Remember, the cooking is all done for you. There 
is no shrinkage, no waste, and you require no fuel. 


Simply warm, or chill, if preferred, for a delicious 
meal, ready in no time. 

heribedE Meats must always be more toothsome 
than meats cooked at home. 
cilities. 


You haven’t our fa- 
Home-cooked meats are dry and tasteless. 
The family doesn’t relish them. ‘The juices are 
cooked out. ‘That is why you serve expensive roasts 
and fried meats so often. You know. 

We cook in a vacuum. It keeps all the rich 
juices in the meats. It’s this process that makes 
Webesl Meats so savory and tender. Everyone 
likes meats cooked this way. 

Please decide today to let the family know the 


goodness of Kewdbeal Meats. I hey will be delighted. 


armours fertibedé Products are at all grocers and meat shops 
in tins of a size to suit your needs. 








What the Name ‘24rzz7z0uz7r’”’ Means 


The name ‘‘Armour’’—on cooked meats or anything else — méans that the 


article is above the common. 


Have you ever thought of this? 


Back of every 


Armour product is a world-wide business that depends for success on quality. 


People will eventually get what they like best. 
We can’t hold your trade unless we deserve it. 


There is no doubt of that. 
And we must deserve it better 


than others, because of our larger production. We must control an enormous 


trade to dispose of it. 


No skill is too costly, no care too extreme, if it improves our products even 


a trifle. 


For we can’t sell the most of an article if anyone makes a better. 


That goes without saying. We cannot long be leaders unless we lead in quality. 
Our products are clean, and healthful, and correctly branded. ‘The laws in- 
sure that. We have a small army of Government inspectors around us. From 


the animal to the consumer, every process is watched by them. 


We could 


not put out anything deceptive, unclean or unhealthful, even if so inclined. 
But the name ‘‘Armour’’ means more. 
It means that the highest skill that we know has been employed in the 


making. 


It means that years of experience have served to perfect it. It 


means that our vast reputation, and all that depends on it, is deliberately 


placed at stake on it. 


We are not so unwise to seek your trade in this expen- 


sive way, without knowing that our products will keep it. 


ARMOUR an » COMPANY 
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Summer Suggestions 


If you would please the whole family with 
a delicious meal, which can be prepared in a 
few minutes, serve Kudes? Meats. 





keibes ~Brisket Beef 


All solid meat of exceptional flavor. When chilled and 
sliced thin, it may be served with potato, egg, lettuce or 
watercress salad. For warm dishes, makes delicious 
hash, or chop fine, mix with cream sauce and serve on 
toast. Or mince with tomato or celery sauce, mix with 


bread crumbs and scallop. Other dishes will be found 
in the Hed Library. 


lexébea’ Luncheon Sausage 


An especially fine flavored, unsmoked sausage, cooked 
with tomato sauce. A real delicacy — may be served hot 
or cold in many tempting ways. It offers a new delight 
to the palate of those who have not tested its richness. 


Vetbeal’ Boned Chicken 


The firm meat with bones removed. Chill and slice 
thin for sandwiches of all kinds. Makes delicious chicken 
salad. Or serve hot with cream sauce or in croquettes. 


Detailed recipes in the Kaede Library. 


lebeal Sliced Smoked Beef 


Mildly cured, mildly smoked and sliced very thin. Far 
more delicate and appetizing than any dried beef you 
have ever used. Served hot or cold in many ways, it 
makes a meal all will relish. 


ketibed? Vienna Sausage 


Serve cold, with potato salad. Garnish with parsley. 
Or prick, lay on slices of bread and heat through in the 
oven. Or dip in egg and bread crumbs and fry. Or 
mince and mix with potato salad. Many other sugges- 
tions will be found in the Keudesé Library. 


lexzbeaé’ Loaf Meats 


Veal, Ham, Beef or Chicken. Made in the home way, 
and quite as savory and toothsome as you yourself would 
prepare. Many housewives acknowledge them better. 
All cooked and ready to serve. 





Keubesé Lunch Tongues 


Cooked in their own juices, leaving them tender, rich 
and appetizing. The slices of Tongue may be laid ina 
circle overlapping one another, and the cluster filled with 
cauliflower. Or serve with Sauce Tartare, French or 
Mayonnaise Dressing. /wedé Tongue sandwiches truly 
“make the mouth water.” Or dip in egg and crumbs 


and sauté. Many other hints in the 4uées Library. 
lebeat Potted and Deviled Meats 


Tongue, Veal, Ham, Chicken and Turkey. Exception- 
ally delicious and full flavored. Nothing better for sand- 
wiches of all kinds. Served on salty crackers they make 
a tempting Sunday evening lunch. 








The Keds Library of Dainty Dishes 


The books in this library are the practical experience 
of some of the best housekeepers and cooks in this 
country. They will be found a great help in suggesting 
many appetizing ways to vary the family meals. These 
are the titles. They suggest the contents: 

Hot Weather Pickups About Entrées 
Everyday Menus School Luncheons 
Break fast Dishes Picnics 
ketébedé Luncheons Chafing Dish Suppers 
Afternoon Teas Card Parties 
Emergency Dinners Stein Suppers 

Winter Suggestions 


You are welcome to as many volumes as you wish — 
the whole library, if you prefer. Simply tell us the 
name of your dealer. We will prepay all the charges. 





Send to us at Chicago for the books. 
















Grape Juice 
Is the equivalent of full- 
ripe Concord grapes, fresh 
from the vine. The juice 
is put up in glass within | 
a few hours of the time 
the grapes are picked, by 
a process that insures 
, purity and preserves the _ 
) freshness and flavor of | 
4 the growing fruit. 


Welch’s Grape Juice is 
a splendid beverage for 
the children. 


If your druggist doesn’t keep 
Welch's, pr $3.00 for trial 
dozen pints, express prepaid east 
ima Booklet of forty 
—_—. ways of uges 8 Sx s 
ra ice, free. Sample 3-oz. 
bottle, i mail, 10 cents. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 





| Welch's / 














You get the most veal 
chocolate and the most 
creamy Swiss milk for 
your money when you eat 


GENUINE 


SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


l ounce, 5c 4 ounces, 15c 


2 ounces, 10c ¥%4 pound, 30c 


Cailler’s is not only a de- 
lightful confection —it is also 
the most wholesome of foods. 
It is so full of nutrition that 
children and grown people 
thrive upon it. 

The greatest of drinks is Cailler’s in 


powdered form with milk and sugar 
added. 30 cents for half pound can. 


Send 10c for liberal sample 
J.H. FREYMANN 


Agent for U.S.A. 


60 University Place New York 























ty coin for All 


Enough has never been said in praise of 


Ponies and Pony Vehicles. The -health and 
fun to be derived by your children from one 
of these outfits can never be equalled. The 
TONY PONY LINE affords 46 styles from 
which to select, every one correctly designed 
and faultlessly constructed, perfect in every 
detail, and yet the price is not high. We fur- 
nish Pony, Harness and Cart, the whole outfit 
complete. Our Pony Farm is the best stocked 
in the West, 

Send for our FREE catalog, and let us tell 
you more about this peerless line of miniature 
turnouts. 


MICHIGAN BUGGY CO. 


506 Office Bldg. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Builders of High-class Vehicles 





And So They Were Married 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


food in a dark little den of a kitchen. No decent 
fellow would stand for that sort of thing. He 
wanted his wife to have time to enjoy herself, he 
declared; to see pictures and hear music. As for 
the expense, he guessed they could swing it; he 
was sure to get another raise in salary before long. 
And much more of the same sort, all of which 


| proved pleasantly soothing to Elizabeth’s some- 


_ religiously out of your kitchen, m 
everything will go on peacefully. O 


| lightening conversation, 


| dear little innocent, you do amuse me so! 


what disturbed conscience. 


Vill 

AT THE end of a week’s experience with her 

new maid Elizabeth found herself for the 
first time in her wholesome, well-ordered life at a 
loss for something to do. When Miss McMurtry 
stated that she would take full charge of Mrs. 
Brewster’s ménage she meant what she said; and 
Elizabeth’s py ger ed efforts to play the réle 
of mistress, as she had conceived it, met with a 
civil but firm resistance on the part of the maid. 

““Yes, Mrs. Brewster, I had expected to wipe up 
the dining- room floor this morning, after I have 
finished my kitchen work,” she would announce 
frostily, in response to Elizabeth’s timid sugges- 
tion. “T have my regular days for things, an’ I 
don’t need to be told. Yes, Mrs. Brewster, those 
were baker’s rolls you had on the breakfast- 
table. I ordered the man to stop regularly. You 
prefer home-made bread, you say? I’m sorry, 
but I never bake. It is quite unnecessary in the 
city.’ The young woman’s emphasis on the last 
word delicately conveyed her knowledge of , Mrs. 
Brewster’s country origin, and her pitying dis- 
approval of it. 

Miss Tripp, to whom Elizabeth confided her 
new perplexities, merely laughed indulgently. 
“*You mustn’t interfere, if you want Annita to 
stay with you,’ she counseled. “Just keep 
dear, and 
course, you 
can’t know what a perfectly dreadful time pe ople 
are having with servants here in town. My dear, 
I could tell you things that would frighten you! 
ogg fancy having your prettiest lingerie disappear 
vit by bit, and your silk stoc kings worn to rags, 


and not daring to say a word!” 


“‘T have lost two handkerchiefs since Annita 
came,” said Elizabeth doubtfully. 

“Oh, handkerchiefs; nobody expects to keep 
those forever. Really, do you know, when I treat 
myself to half a dozen new ones I conceal them 
from Marie as long as I possibly ¢ ‘an, for fear she’ll 
decide I have too many. 

Elizabeth’s artlessly-inquiring gaze provoked 
another burst of well-bred merriment. ‘‘ You 
Don’t 
you see our good Marie doesn’t propose to en- 


| courage me in senseless extravagance in laundry? 


There is no telling to what lengths I might go if 
left to myself. No; I don’t pretend to know 
what she does with them all. Gives them to her 
relations, perhaps. She couldn’t use them all, 
and I give her half a dozen at Christmas every 
year. Why, they’re all that way, and both Marie 
and Annita would draw the line at one’s best silk 
stockings, I am sure. We think Marie perfectly 
honest —that is to say, I would trust her with 
everything I have, feeling sure that she would use 
her discretion in selecting for herself only the 
things I ought not to want any longer. They 
know, I can tell you, and they despise parsimonious 
people who try to make their old things do 
forever. You may as well make up your mind to 
it, my dear, and when you are fortunate enough 
to secure a really good, competent servant like 
Annita you mustn’t see too much.” 


ox 


Just why Elizabeth, upon the heels of this en- 
should have elected to 
purchase for herself two new handkerchiefs of a 


| somewhat newer pattern than the ones she had 

















lost was not entirely clear, even to herself. 

There had been a new, crisp bill in her purse 
for a number of weeks nestling comfortably 
against the twin gold pieces her father had given 
her on the day of her wedding. Sam had put it 
there himself, and had joked with her on her 
economical habits when-he had found it unbroken 
on what he laughingly called her next payday. 
“Seriously, though, little wife of mine, I never 
want you to be out of money,” he had said; ‘‘and 
if I am cad enough to forget you mustn’t hesitate 
to remind me. And you need never feel obliged 
to tell me what you’ve done with it.” 

This wasn’t the ideal arrangement for either; 
but neither husband nor wife was aware of it, nor of 
the fact that in the small, dainty purse which lay 
open between them lurked a possible danger to 
their common happiness. Elizabeth had been 
brought up in the old-fashioned way, her wants 
supplied by her careful mother, and an occasional 
pocket-piece by her overworked father, who 
always referred to the coins transferred from his 
pocket to her own as ‘‘money to buy candy with.” 
The sum represented by the twin gold pieces and 
the crisp bills appeared to contain unlimited 
opportunities for enjoyment. A bunch of carna- 
tions for the dining-table and a box of bonbons 
excused the long stroll down Tremont Street, 
during which Miss Tripp carried on the education 
of her protegée on subjects urban without inter- 
ruption. 

‘*Tf I had only thought to stop at the bank this 
morning,’ observed Miss Tripp regretfully, ‘‘I 


| should simply have insisted upon your lunching 


with me at the Touraine; then we might have gone 


to the matinée afterward; there is the dearest, 
brightest little piece on now—Mademoiselle 
Rosette. You haven’t heard it? What a pity! 


This is the very last matinée. Never mind, dear; 
I sha’n’t be so thoughtless another day.” 

‘*But why shouldn’t I——” began Elizabeth 
tardily; then, with a deep blush: ‘‘I have plenty 
of money with me, and I should be so happy if 
you would lunch with me, and —— 

“*My dear, I couldn’t think of it! I mustn’t 
allow you to be extravagant,” demurred Miss 
Tripp. But in the end she yielded prettily, and 
Elizabeth forthwith tasted a new pleasure, which 
is irresistibly alluring to most generous women. 

That evening at dinner her eyes were so bright 
and her laughing mouth so red that her young 
husband surveyed her with new admiration. 
‘*What did you find to amuse you today in this big, 
dull town?” he wanted to know. 

“Tt isn’t dull at all, Sam, and I’ve had the 
loveliest time with Evelyn,” she told him, and 
added a spirited account of the opera seen with 
the unjaded eyes of the country-bred girl. ‘I’ve 








never had an opportunity to go to theatres and 
operas before,’ she concluded, ‘‘and Evelyn 
thinks I ought to see all the best things as a matter 
of education.” 

“*T think so, too,’”? beamed the unselfish Sam, 
‘‘and I hope you'll go often now that you have the 
chance.” 

‘*I may as well, I suppose, now that I have 
Annita,” Elizabeth said. ‘‘It’s dreadfully dull 
here at home when you are gone. 
do at all.” 


I’ve nothing to 


Sam pinched her pink ear gently as the two 


strolled away from the table. 
new kitchen mechanic suit you?” he asked. The 
meat had been overdone, the vegetables watery, 
and the coffee of an indifferent color and flavor, he 
thought privately. 

‘hy, she seems to know exactly what to do 
and when to do it,” Elizabeth said rather discon- 
tentedly, ‘‘and she’s very neat; but did you like that 
custard, "Sam? I thought it was horrid; I’m sure 
she didn’t strain it, and it was cooked too much.” 

**Since you put it to me so pointedly, I’m bound 
to confess that the present inc umbent i isn’t a patch 
on the last lady who cooked for me,” confessed her 
husband, laughing at the puzzled look in her eyes 

‘*Oh, you mean me! I’m glad you like my 
cooking, Sam. I should feel dreadfully if you 
didn’t. But I am afraid Annita won’t allow me 
to teach her any of the things I know; and when I 
started to make a sponge-cake this morning she 
said she was going to use the oven. But she wasn’t, 
for I went out and looked afterward. Then she 
said that she wasn’t used to having ladies in her 
kitchen, and that it made her nervous.” 

“‘Hum!” commented the mere man; ‘‘you’d 
better ask your father to prescribe for the young 
person; and in the mean while I should frequent 
‘her kitchen’ till she had gradually accustomed 
herself to the idea. 

‘She would leave if I did that, Sam.” 

“*There are others.” 

‘*Not like Annita,” objected Elizabeth, with the 
chaste ned air of a three-dimensioned experience. 
‘*You’ve no idea of the dreadful times people have 
with servants here in Boston. And, really, one 
oughtn’t to expect an angel to work in’ one’s 
kitchen for twenty-two dollars a month; 
think so, Sam?” 

Her uplifted eyes and earnest lips and rose- 
tinted cheeks were so altogether charming as she 
propounded this somewhat absurd question that 
Sam said, ‘‘Speaking of angels puts me in mind of 
the fact that I have one right in hand,” and much 
more of the good, old-fashioned nonsense which 
makes the heart beat quicker and the eyes sparkle 
with unreasoning joy when the heart is young. 

et “ 

Half an hour had passed in this agreeable man- 
ner when Elizabeth bethought herself to ask: 
‘‘What had I better do about the butcher’s and 
grocer’s slips, Sam, dear? Annita says that in all 
the places where she has worked the y always run 
bills; but if we aren’t to do that —_’? 

‘“*And we’re not, you know; we agreed about 
the at, Elizabeth ? 

‘Ve s; of course; but Annita 
several when I came in today; I had forgotten all 
about them. Do you think I ought to stay at home 
every day till after the butcher and grocer and 
baker have been here? Sometimes they don’t call 
till after twelve o’clock.” 

This was manifestly absurd, and he said so 
emphatically. The result of his subsequent 
cogitations was an order to Annita to leave the 
slips on his desk, where they would be attended to 
each evening. ‘‘Mind,” he said, ‘‘I don’t want 
Mrs. Brewster annoyed with anything of the sort.” 

‘*Indeed, sir, I can see that Mrs. Brewster has 
not been used to being worried about anything, 
an’ no more she ought,” the young woman had 
replied with an air of respectful affection for her 
mistress, which struck Sam as being no less than 
admirable. It materially assisted him in his 
efforts to swallow Annita’s muddy coffee of a 
morning and her Jeaden puddings at night. All 
this, while Elizabeth light-heartedly entered upon 
what Miss Tripp was pleased to call her ‘‘first 
Boston season.” 

There was so much to be learned; so much to 
be seen; so much to enjoy; and the new gowns 
and hats and gloves were so exactly the thing for 
the matinées, teas, and luncheons to which she 
found herself asked with unlooked-for cordiality. 
She could hardly have been expected to know 
that her Open Sesame to even this circle without 
a circle consisted in a low-voiced allusion to the 
sidereally-remote Mrs. Van Duser, 
tion by marriage, my dear.” 


ax 


It was on a stormy afternoon in late February 
when Doctor North, unannounced and disdaining 
the noisy little elevator, climbed the three flights 
of stairs to his daughter’s apartment and tapped 
lightly on the corridor door. His summons was 
answered by an alert young woman in a frilled 
cap and apron. Mrs. Brewster was giving a 
luncheon, she informed him, and could see no one. 

‘*But I am Mrs. Brewster’s father, and she’ll 
want to see me,” the good doctor had insisted, 
sniffing delicately at the odors of salad and coffee 
which floated out to him from the gingerly-opened 
door. ‘‘Go tell your mistress that Doctor North 
is here and would like to see her.”’ 

In another minute a fashionable little figure in 
palest rose-color had thrown two pretty lace-clad 
arms about his neck. ‘‘Oh, you dear, old darling 
daddy! Why didn’t you let me know you were 
coming ? Now I’ve this luncheon party, and I 

can’t — but you must come in and wait; I'll tuck 
you away somewhere —in my bedroom, or ——” 

“TI ‘can’t stay, Bess—at least not long; I’ve a 
consultation at the hospital at three. But I’ll tell 
you, I’ll be back at five; how’ll that do? I’ve a 
message from your mother, and —— 

Elizabeth shrugged her shoulders distractedly. 
‘“They won’t go a minute before six,” she said; 
‘*but come then—to dinner. Be sure, now!” 

The doctor was hungry; he had had no luncheon; 
and, despite the warmth of his welcome there was 
a perceptible chill about his aging heart, as he 
slowly made his way down the stairs. 

ae afraid I'll not be able to make it,” he told 
himself; ‘‘my train goes at six-twenty, and—bless 
me! I’ve just time for a bite at a restaurant before 
I’m due at the hospital.” 


brought me 
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BLUEJABEL 


FOOD PRODUCTS 





If you could get cherries, ~, 
berries, tomatoes and other fruits 
and vegetables of such excel- 
lence as those we get from the 
famous orchards and gardens of 
the Genesee Valley and could 
preserve them as deliciously as 
we do, our great clean kitchens 
would not be as busy as they are. 

















A New Menu Book 


We have just issued and shall be glad 
to send you free, if you will write for 
it now, a book of original menus, to- 
gether with original recipes for making 
the various dishes specified. Dozens 
of ways in which an attractive and 
palatable dinner, luncheon or picnic 
meal can be prepared with the least 
amount of time and labor are described 
and many dishes illustrated in colors. 


“* Original Menus”’ Free on Request 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 














On Wash Day 


The Hill Dryer may 


be put up in a minute. 


Holds 150 feet of line on revolving 
frame that brings clothes to you. 

Taken down and put away for the 
rest of the week, leaving nothing 
to mar the lawn. 

Strong, serviceable, durable. 
With proper care will last a lifetime. 
Pleases every woman. 

Nearly 1,000,000 people use them. 
$6.70 to $10.00. Sold by Hardware 
and Department Stores. 

Write for Catalogue 43 and Money Back Offer. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 


365 Park Ave. WORCESTER, MASS. 
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HAVE YOu READ|| I" 
VACATION Book: 


“Mountain and 
Lake Resorts” 


It will tell you how to 
get the best out of your & 
Summer vacation, where 
to go, how to go, and the 
best place to stay. 
This beautiful book of 112 
pages is fully illustrated, 
gives description of the 
various resorts, list of 
hotels, boarding houses, 
rates, railroad fares, etc. 
Send 10c. in stamps and a copy 
will be mailed to you. Address 
GEORGE A. CULLEN 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Lackawanna Railroad 























Department 13, 90 West St., 
New York City 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 
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The Modern Fruit Jar 
Gently press down the cap of a Schram 
Automatic Fruit Jar and your preserving is 
done. The Jar is perfectly sealed and the 
fruit will remain in good condition until it is 
needed. ; 

Slip a case knife under the rim of the cap, 
draw around and the jar is opened. Nothing 
could be simpler, nothing could work more 
perfectly. 

The Schram Jars cost no more than the old 
style screw top jars and cause no troubles. 
No rubbers to buy. 

8,200,000 sold in 1907 and not a complaint. 
Extracaps complete, 15ca dozen. At all dealers. 


SCHRAM AUTOMATIC SEALER CO. 
518 Liggett Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Schram Automatic Sealer Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Waterloo, Ontario. 


When two or three people use the 
Hammock- 


Patterson "2° 


The Original Hammock-Couch | 


at the same time—they don’t slide into a 
heap at the centre. For The Patterson | 
Hammock-Couch will not tip or tilt and it | 
can’t possibly turn over. Light, cool, com- 
fortable, and swings just as smoothly and 
easily as the old-fashioned hammock. 

It can be put up or taken down, raised 
or lowered, just as easily and almost as | 
quickly as you can raise or lower a win- | 
dow shade — you don’t have to tie or untie 
a single knot. 

The Patterson Hammock-Couch is made in a 
wide variety of styles suitable for porch, lawn 
cozy corner, den or bed room. 

Write for book ‘* Hammock-Comfort’’ 
it shows these hammocks in actual colors 
and describes them in detail, And ask 
your dealer to show them to you. ¢ 
If it’s made by Patterson—you take no chances. " 

Patterson Manufacturing Co. 4 
a 














Makers of guaranteed hamm 
Ps tuce 1887, df, 


843 Dauphin St., Philadelphia 
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Our $5000.00 Challenge 
We challenge any mantel in the mar- 
ket to compare or compete with 


price for price and grade for grade. 
nt more than $5000.00 to p 


challenge into the hands 


We have spe tacopy of the 


iin mantels. 


Are You Interested in Mantels? 


Then write for our Challenge 
Catalogue ‘‘De Luxe,’’ 2 


11x 14 supple- 
: 1 page 





f every person intereste 








€? only, who state num- 
ber of mantels needed, and 
send 12 cents to pay ex- 
pense of m ng. 







FREE—“‘ ice,’’a book 
o0f72 pages, sh tyles 
of King Mantels with letters 
from Satisfied Buvers. Some 
in your vicinity. Write today. 
KING MANTEL CoO. 
517-519 West Jackson Ave. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 








. . 
‘—-The Best Rug in America — 
After 20 years experience in the retail carpet busi- 
ness I have discovered The Rug for all purposes yet 
manufactured. For public or private use it is un- 
equaled. Write for booklet and full information. 


H. SAXONY, 41 Union Square West, New York. ; 
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Lynch's Daushter 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


“*That’s true,” said his wife mournfully. ‘‘He’ll 
do better work now I’m gone! He had to paint down 
for me; I was a drag on his genius from the start.” 

Dardy Waldehast looked disdainful. ‘‘I never 
heard he was a ‘genius’ before!” 

‘*You never heard anything about art at all! 
You don’t know a picture from a frying-pan, 
excepting by the price.” 

‘*Thank you. And how much have you learned 
about ‘art’?” 

“*Dardy,” Betty said, touching her friend’s hand, 
‘since I went away I’ve learned more about art 
and about real life than all the women at the dance 
last night lumped together.” 

‘*Better take care you don’t burst!” said Dardy. 

‘Oh, it’s true! I’m beginning to see how much 
I did learn. I’m beginning to see how much I 
lacked! Every one of those women, Dardy, had 
something higher than I have!” 

‘“‘T thought you just said they were infants by 
comparison ?” 

“Tm talking about the women in the studics 
and the ‘flats.’ They weren’t all clever, but they 
all lived for something they expected to do, or to 
see their husbands do. They all had an aim in life. 
I’ve no aim except to make my baby happy — and 


perhaps I haven’t gone the right road to do that.” 


‘*T don’t know what there is to worry you about 
the baby?” 

- “Pm not worrying. 
twice.”’ 

‘*‘Wondered what?” 

‘*Well, suppose he grows up like Richard? The 
dollars won’t compensate him for the disgrace.” 

“*Disgrace ?” 

“*He’ll think it a disgrace if he’s like his father. 
He’ll be brought up an American, and he’ll love 
his country with all his heart and soul. That’s 
how Richard feels about England. A boy who 
felt the same way about America wouldn’t be very 
grateful to me for having suckled him on his 
nation’s blood. He’d tell me that he would rather 
have been poor.” 


But I’ve wondered once or 


After a stare of dismay the other woman said: 


‘*T don’t suppose he will be like your husband; 
he’ll grow up to take a different view of things.” 
Betty’s eyes were more mournful still: ‘‘ Y-e-s.” 
“‘And, anyhow,” continued Dardy, ‘‘it’s rather 
thin spouting heroics and splurging with the dol- 
lars at the same time.” 

‘*Don’t you think I know it?” exclaimed Betty. 
‘“‘’'m a fraud. I want to be good, and I haven’t 
got the grit. When I do right I’m miserable; and 
when I’m wicked I’m not at peace, either.” 

‘*You were all right before you met this man— 
you had none of these crazy notions then.” 

‘*That isn’t so; you know it isn’t. I’ve had the 
thoughts always. He only strengthened them. 
While I was hankering after the dollars I didn’t 
seem to feel they were so guilty. But now I’ve got 
them again, and I’m spending them, and 
Oh, Dardy, the truth’s awfully close!” 
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(; INE! No letter from her, no line. For weeks 

he had nursed hope of an olive twig, the merest 
hint. .Gone—marriage, fatherhood, every aim but 
art that he had known during the two years that 
counted most! Once he had lived alone and asked 
for nothing better; today his spirit listened for her 
voice, and waited for his child’s in every waking 
hour. 

The flat was shut. If he could find some one to 
relieve him of its burden he would try to work in 
the country. In the mean time the additional 
expense of accommodation there forbade the plan. 
He stayed in London and lived at the studio. 

The evenings he spent alone, or roaming about 
the streets. When necessity drove him to his easc¢] 
at last, work, by very slow degrees, yielded his only 
solace. ‘The sketches of his wife which he had 
removed from the flat faced him on the wall 


Jetty in a white dinner-gown, and in a rose 
peignoir, and coiling her hair before a mirror; 


3etty saying, ‘‘Mr. Keith, you will please take me 
back to the room ”—each of them a reminder and 
a pang! The sight of them hurt him so much that 
he huddled them all into a corner one day; but 
their banishment hurt him so much more that he 
put them back again. 

And meanwhile his wife, too, was Jonely, al 
though she lived in crowds. It was painful to dis- 
cover that Dardy and she weren’t such chums as 
they had been. Like the women on the boat, the 
friend of her girlhood seemed very limited now. 
When Betty was earnest Dardy was bored; and 
when Dardy was vivacious the subject was not 
very interesting to Betty. 

When she had been back a month she insisted 
on going to see Howard without further delay. 
Lynch was unable to leave New York just then, 
and she traveled to Colorado with her maid. In 
truth, she had been less eager to see Howard than 
to withdraw from the social whirl. She had come 
to see that the shame of the money was not her only 
shame—she saw that, even if her luxury had been 
10nest, it would have been insufficient to content 
her apart from her husband. 
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And while she traveled to her brother she 
thougnt what the landscape would have meant to 
Keith. The journey was tedious to her, and she 
reflected that to him it would have been a novelty 
to travel in such a train. They reached Ferna 
Prospect on Tuesday, many hours late. It was ten 
o’clock in the evening when they entered the ram 
shackle station, but the conveyance was waiting 
to take her tothe hotel. A warm wind raged, as if 
to sweep the little town to ruins. At the hotel sh« 
learned that the wind was ‘‘dropping now,” and 
she wondered what its force had been originally 

Early next day she was at the sanatorium, and 
in the reception-room it was broken to hey that the 
case was hopeless—Howard was dying fast. She 
was told that a letter had been posted to Lynch 
just before the receipt of the telegram announcing 
her departure. Even under the shock she realized 
that, from mercenary consideration, much of the 
truth had been withheld hitherto—that the patient 
had been too profitable to be relinquished. But it 
was no time to make reproaches. 

The wasted face that turned to her on the pillow 
was a sermon on the wasted life. ‘‘Ah, Betty,” he 
said tonelessly. 

The nurse left her alone with him and she drew 
a chair to his side. Beyond the bed, all was sweet 
air and flowers. Colorado was fair this morning. 
Her view was a peaceful yellow world—that, and 
the gaunt face of the dying man. 
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He did not know that he couldn’t recover; he 
talked of ‘‘getting out of this hole before long.” 
Yet he seemed to understand that he could never 
again be quite as other men, and his first allusion 
to her marriage was coupled with a lament for 
himself. ‘‘We’ve both made a mess of it, old girl,” 
he said; ‘‘eh?” 

She returned in the afternoon. He had become 
peevish and exacting, and she admired the gentle- 
ness with which the nurse answered when he 
grumbled at her. Was she so kind when no one 
else was there? Betty asked. Yes, he had praise 
for Nurse Emery—strange praise on Howard’s lips : 
“‘She’s a really good woman!” he said. 

Betty went each morning tothe sanatorium. She 
sat daily in her brother’s rooms, overhanging the 
yellow, smiling landscape, that looked so remote 
from death—sat learning to be patient, recalling 
his childhood, enduring his hopes until he died. 

His body was taken to New York. 
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ETTY lived very quietly now, and the retire- 
ment was welcome to her. But retirement 
could not still her memories of Keith, it could not 
pacify her conscience. She had failed. She was 
bringing up his child on the wealth that he con- 
demned, and she revolted at the knowledge. 
They owed it to this wealth that their child lived! 
Inscrutable! It might be that the very dollars 
which saved him had cost the life of another. 
Well, if it was heinous so to save one’s child, she 
took the sin upon her! But afterward? No ob- 
scurity there! The facts blazed fiercely. Not 
gratitude nor necessity could be her plea. She had 

sinned because she was a coward. 

From Lynch she must at present withhold her 
intention, and she had to unburden her mind to 
some one. ‘‘J mean to go back,’ she said to 
Dardy two or three weeks after the funeral. 

“T thought you would!” said Dardy with a 
shrug. ‘‘What good do you think that will do?” 

‘*For one thing, it will make me happier.” 

“‘Tt won’t last any longer this time than it did 
before.” 

‘*T mean it to last all my life this time. 
will—it’s different now.” 

‘*T don’t see where the difference comes in.” 

‘*Before I had no idea what it would be like; 
now I know just what I’ve got to expect.” 

‘And you know you weren’t able to stand it! 
Why should you stand it any better now? Wait 
till you get back—you’ll find it all as impossible 
as ever! Get comfortably divorced—you’ll feel 
settled then. And much better for your husband, 
too! It’s a muddling sort of life for a man to have 
a wife always saying ‘ Farewell forever!’ and ‘Here 
I am again!’ If you returned to him tomorrow 
you don’t suppose he’d believe in your promises ?” 

‘*No,” said Betty, ‘She couldn’t believe in them. 
I’ve thought all that out! If I went back to him 
now it’d be a big mistake—he’d have no faith in 
me. But it isn’t what ] I mean to 
educate myself first.” 

““What ?” 

‘*T have got to live like that 
I go back to him there’]] be no doubt 
meeting. I intend to go to him as a wife who has 
proved herself; I am going to be able to say, ‘I 
have done it, so I know that I can do it!’ Only it 
would be cruel to leave here so soon after Howard’s 
death—I must wait a month or two.” 

““You’re going to live like that alone?” cried 
Dardy. ‘‘Ilow? What are you going to live on 
‘genteel poverty’ from your father?” 

‘*T am not going to have anything at all from my 
father—I shall manage on my own money. If I 
live in England—and | want to be in England—it 
will mean nearly ten dollars—two pounds—a week. 
There are plenty of women there who live on less.” 

Dardy Waldehast opened her mouth as if to 
exclaim, but regarded her friend in helpl ilence 
At last she said feebly: ‘‘ Two pounds a week!” 

‘*Plenty of women there live on | repeated 

setty. 

“Women! What of women? There are 


women who tell fortunes with birds on the side 


And it 


mean to do. 


Then when 
to spoil our 


alone. 


” 


sort 


walk. What’s that got to do with you? You 
don’t know how to tell fortunes with birds or live 


2? 


on two pounds a week, do you 
oot 


‘*No, no better than you, Dardy. But I’m going 
to learn, not how to tell fortunes with birds, but 
how to make myself a real wife for the man I 
married. I’m quite aware what two pounds a 
week will be to me! I was frightened on ten—on 
two I shall feel as lost as both the Babes in the 
Wood at the start. But I know that shoals of 
women do contrive on that—and gentlewomen 
and what they are capable of doing I will become 
capable of doing. I don’t choose to lose my hu 
band and my self-respect because other women 
know more than I do.” 

Dardy groaned. ‘‘You’d be | 
go right back to him! You in London, on two 
pounds a week!” 

‘‘l’m not going to live in London; 
country, where it’s 
better for Baby.” 


demented to 


I’}] go to the 


cheaper, and the air will be 





Sut vour nurse wouldn’t stay with yo 

"ey cour e she won’t sta [ ( t ible to 
pay her take N e back tol ind 
but we to ’ 

“Vo mag — 

“ry his mother I} t part 
of the « I’ve adored y | but I 
haven’t done anything worth a cent for We 
I’m going to begin I had my first lesson last 


night: she thought it was a caprice, but it woul 
never do for him to be left dependent on m¢ } 

I could only kneel down and worship when he wa 
dre ssed to kill. Dardy, I tell you he ecemed more 
my own son in the five minutes that I was splashing 


his little body in that bath last night than he had 


done in all the months since he was born.’’ 

‘* Betty, it won’t work!” 

‘It has to work. The only thing I’m wondering 
is how I’m going to take him out—I’m not anxiou 
to push a baby-carriage. Sut perhaps in the 


country I could get a girl to do that for atrifle. I'd 
go with her to see that nothing happened.” 

‘‘ Are you proposing to make your own bed and 
cook your own dinner, too?” 

‘‘No; in English ‘apartments’ 
>’ who does that.” 

‘Just as well to be thorough while you’re about 
it, don’t you think?” said Dardy dryly. 


there’s a ‘land- 
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HEINZ 


Pure Olive Oil 
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| Pure Malt Vinegar 


Direct from the heart of olive- 
growing Spain comes Heinz 
| Pure Olive Oil, pressed under 

our own supervision — delightful 
in the sweet natural olive flavor 
that brings you salad enjoyment 
at its height. 


































Its high quality most asserts 
itself when blended with Heinz 
Pure Malt Vinegar. Brewed 
from selected barley malt; rich 
and smooth in flavor; fully ma- 

tured, leaving no suggestion of } 
||} harshness. Full of zest and 














relish. No other vinegar in the 
| | world approaches it. 

\ Grocers everywhere — salis- 
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The Table Attractive 


is candle-lighted—but candles have to be 
trimmed—areal nuisance! They“ gutter’ 

and splutter; they flicker and flare; ina 
warm room they soften and bend; there is 
always danger of fire from burning shades. 


Twilight Candle Lamp 


looks exactly like a wax candle, but burns 
kerosene, gives abrighter but equally soft 
glowing light, requires no attention after 
once regulated, and can’t set fire to shade. 





Odorless — Safe —Economical 
The “ candle’’ is the kerosene reservoir — of 
one piece and can't leak ; fits any candlestick. 
Burns five hours with one filling, costs twenty 
times less than candle-light for same time. 
The light comes from miniature lamp, with 
braided wick, glass chimney and holder for 
any shade, which entirely conceals lamp and 
making it look exactly likea wax candle, 
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not furnish them, we will send 
them on an absolute guarantee 
to refund your money if not en- Per 
tirely satisfactory. Price [2 Pair 


(mail or express charges prepaid) 
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This Beautiful Church 


shows actual building done with 
Miracle Double Staggered Air- 
Space Building Block. We are 
gettingout Portfolioof Bungalows, 
Cottages, Stables, etc., showing 
artistic uses of concrete —cheaper 
than other building materials. 


Whether to build or start ina 
new, highly profitable —— 
write for Facts. We » largest 


manufacturers of mac inary for 
making Blocks, Brick, Paving and 
Drain Tile, Sewer P ipe, Grave 
Monuments, Ornamental Vases- 
everything in concrete. 

You Can Start with equipment for 
$16 to $50; profits $5 to $25 a day. 

Our 114-page Concrete BOOK, 500 illus- 
trations—explaining process and complete 
industry —sent for 24c in stamps — money 
back if not satisfied. iracle 
Anyway send for our Block 


20 Big Pages Free. 
Miracle Pressed Stone Co. 
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White, soft, hygienic. By the yard 


_ $1.00 and $1.50. “‘ Stork’? Catch-All Bibs, 

) 50c. Stork Diaper Bags, 50c, 1i your de aler 

{ hasn’t ‘Stork "’ goods, send to us. 

FREE ior y our de aler's name Baby Sponge 

Bag made of “ Stork’’ Sheeting as a useful 

sample — also descriptive booklet. Write for 

them!  «?PHE STORK co. 

72 Broad St,, Dept. 1-H, Boston, Mass. 
(Also Mfrs, of “* Stork” Absorbent Diapers.) 
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Chicago Musical College 


Founded 1867. DR. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Facing the Lake Front Park.) 


ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
School of Acting, Opera, School of Expression 
MODERN LANGUAGES 
No school of its kind offers such comprehensive 
advantages, Has the strongest Faculty ever 
assembled in a College of Musical Learning. 
Investigation will demonstrate 
the superiority of this Institution, 
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| called a ‘Saint’ 


LYNCH’S DAUGHTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


“IT mean to be thorough. My aim is to learn 
what I need to know.’’ 

‘* And how long do you give yourself to learn it?” 

“I’m hoping I may get used to it in about a 
year,”’ said Betty pensively. ‘‘When I go there’ll 
be another dividend toward the passage money— 
and I'll travel cheap. A year’s a long time. Say 
there were three months to despond in, and three 
to begin to lift my head up—then I’d have six 
months left to get cheerful. J don’t think that’s 
too sanguine?” 

““Aren’t you overlooking that you had about 
twic e as long to get che erful—and Couldn't do it?’ 

““Yes—I mean ‘No,’ I’m not overlooking it. 
But I have altered through good intentions—and 
perhaps more through bad mistakes. It may be 
just as well that I came back—if I hadn’t come 
bac k I might’‘always have craved for it. And that 
‘twice as long’ was education, too. I know now it 
wasn’t all wasted. And there’s another thing on 
top of that: Ihad Dick to indulge me before, and I 
wasn’t earnest enough to say ‘Don’t do it.” This 
time I shall stand alone. I’m so sure I'll win, that 
the worst part of it all won’t be the struggle —it will 
be letting Dick think that I’m still here without a 
conscience. Ican’thelpthat! Idaren’t let him he: ir 
from me till I’m through, however long it takes.’ 

“Why?” 

‘Because it would be the end of my plan—he’d 
make me go back to him before I ought, and before 
he truly wanted me again. I sha’n’t allow my 
husband to ‘rescue’ me out of pity. He’s got to 
come and want me as he never wanted me in all 
his days; he’s got to feel that I’m just the one 
thing in this world that could make life worth 
living for him.’”’ The dimple confirmed the chin 
—‘*And then it will be good enough!” 
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It was more than two months before the night 
that Betty broached the matter to her father. He 
brooded less on Howard’s death. The fascination 
of finance, the subject of her divorce, were again 
dominant in his mind. She felt that it must be 
now or never that she told him. But it punished 
her to deal the blow. 

Father,” she said, “I have got to say some- 
thing that will make you feel badly. I am missing 
my husband.” 

It seemed to Lynch that his heart sank slowly 
till it lay a weight in his stomach. He blinked at 
her silently. 

‘“*V’ve been missing him from the day I sailed. 
You see I love him! That’s the whole story.” 

‘*What’s the good of loving him when he won’t 
climb down? I want you to be happy, you know 
that; but it doesn’t rest with me. If it were he that 
was talking, instead of you, I’d soon fix things; 
but if you make the move it isn’t easy to make the 
conditions.’’ 

“*T don’t want any conditions,” she said. ‘‘“That’s 
the part that’s going to hurt you most, but I’ve got 
to say it—I know he’s right.”” He didn’t start, but 
his gaze widened at space. ‘I mean it to end his 
way! That’s real. No one can alter it. It will 
pain us both for nothing if you try. I’ve meant it 
for months, but I couldn’t tell you before. Fathe e 
it has got to be!” , 

Lynch put out his hand mechanically, still with 
the unseeingstare, ‘‘W-e-lL!” he said submissively. 

**T want to go at once. I’m going to stay in the 
country there first—I have got to learn how to do 
better before I meet him. I want you to send me 
the interest on my own dollars to live on.” 

**Are you re membering what it is?” 

“Yes. I’m going to send Nurse 
going to live like a poor woman. 
him while I’m there; 
life together first. 
him till I’m ready.” 

“If you can live on ten dollars a week you’re 
ready now,” moaned Lynch. 

**No, Vil find it very rough for a 
Isha’n’t be readytill I find it smooth.’ 

‘* Betty,”’ he sobbed shrilly, ‘I can’t bear you to 
do it!” ‘Tears gushed from his eyes. ‘‘You’re all 
I’ve got now.”’ . 

‘*T must,” she said. 

**Don’t quit me like that—to know you’re in 
want. Think what I’ll feel!” The next instant 
the bent figure shot upright; he stood erect, livid, 
terrible in fear. “What when you get it all?” he 
gasped; ‘‘when I die?” 

She slowly shook her head. 

**You must!”’ The man was a tempest, raving, 
overwhelming her. ‘“‘When I’m dead it’ll be 


away; I’m 
Isha’n’t write to 

I must qualify myself for our 
It would be no use my going to 


Jong time. 


yours, all—you must!” 
ce No.’’ 


**Do you know what you’ re saying ? 
one else—you must!” 
**T can’t, I wouldn’t! 


There’s no 


Don’t leave it to me.” 


**Who, then?” 
**The nation !’ ’she begged. ‘‘Make amends!” 
“ce 


he screamed, ‘‘ For what?” 


OX 


**1’d do what’sright. Why not you ?—it will cost 
you nothing. If you leave itto me I’ll never touch 
it; IL swear I won't! Then why not yous ? Do it 
yourself. Why not? Let them say, ‘At the end 
he did good!’” 
**Do I care 


Amends? 


what they say? Did I ever care? 
Shall I care when I’m dead? My life’s what 
matters—what’s my life if I know you’ll refuse the 
dollars when I’m gone? It’s the work of sixty 
years you talk of wasting. Betty, you’ll be one of 
tae richest women on earth—kings and queens 


will envy you! He won’t ask you to refuse when 
I’m gone—it’s IJ, my name, that’s the trouble. 
When I’m gone he’[l ‘forget’ where it all came 


from. Pay a million to charities—nobody’ll 
criticise the rest. A million—all the world will 
‘forget’ for it!” 

**No!” 

**You shall!” he shrieked. ‘‘It’s my lifetime 


you’re pitching away. Pay two millions, three 
millions—pay ten millions if you like—you can be 
for ten millions! You shall keep 
the rest—you shall!” 


“No!” she cried—and he struck, frenzied, at her 


| white face. 


| my honey, 


Their eyes met aghast. He dropped into a 
chair, a quivering, shrunken old man. ‘‘I didn’t 
know I was going to do it! I didn’t know!” 

Her arm went around his neck. ‘It doesn’t 
matter—I understand!” 

**[’ve struck you! |’ ve struck my girl! Betty, | 
forgive me!” He fondled her — | 
convulsively. **Lovey, I didn’t know what I was 
doing. Betty, you'll take it back? Have aeeri | 
Think what it means to me!” 
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Delicate in its coloring —smooth, velvety and 
rivaling the fairest ower in its wonderful fresh- 
ness and refinement is the boon granted to the 
users of that greatest of all beautifiers—Lablache. 
It is invisible, pure and absolutely harmless. 
Sun, wind or excessive perspiration will never dis- 
figure the skin of those who use Lablache. They 
need not feel the necessity of a veil to protect their 
complexions. No woman’s mountain or seashore 
equipment can be complete without a box of Lablache 
Face Powder. It is an everyday toilet necessity. 

Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 50c. 
Send 10c. for sample. 


BEN. LEVY CoO., French Perfumers 


Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 










They may be dangerous. a box, of 


druggists or by mail. 


Refuse substitutes. 
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At All the Better kind of Stores 
5 cents the Ounce 
or in §¢,10¢,and 25¢, Packets 


THAT DAINTY MintCoveRED 
CANDY COATED 
CHEWING GUM 


hile 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 
If your neighborhood store can’t supply you send us 1 0c. for sample packet. 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, INC., ai U.S. A., and Toronto, iene 











1A Folding Pocket 
Kodak Special 


Just as good as a camera can 
be made—so small as to 
never be in the way. 





There has never before been so 
much quality put into so small a 
camera—in lens and shutter and 
mechanical precision it is right. 
Makes the popular 24 x 4% pic- 
tures, the camera .itself measuring 
but 2 x 33 x 8 inches. Rapid 
Rectilinear lenses. Automatic 
Shutter. A perfect combination of 
convenience and efficiency. 


Price, $15.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





Catalog Sree at the 
dealers or by mail, 
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| This is aReally SAFE Refrigerator 
LL ta Sars ee E é 
oy , ‘ 
“THE HEALTH of yourself and family is in with a cloth wrung from hot water. This is not true of most 
I d inger if you use most other refrigerators refrigerators —no matter what is claimed by the makers. 
J than The Monroe. P This is why The Monroe is installed in the best flats and apart- 


ments, occupied by people who cave—and why The Monroe is 
found today in a large majority of the very best homes in the 
United States. 

And it’s why you should have The Monroe in yous he 
for the sake of knowing your food is c/eaz, and to protect the 
family’s health at the same time. So, in your ovw2: interest, 


Because The Monroe is the o7zZy solid porcelain refrigerator. 
It can be kept thoroughly, spotlessly, gexsz/essdy clean. 
Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which can- 
not be cleaned. Here particles of food collectand dreed germs 
hy the million, These germs get into your food and make 
it fotson, and the family suffers—from no traceable cause. read carefully ox diheral offer below: 
T he Mi onroe Refrigerator has no cracks or sharp corners 
The interior is made of one piece of seamless porcelats 


m=} im) 
ware an inch thick (construction Jatented) with every cor- 7 A tL 


ner rounded. sé 99 
can be sterilized and rendered gerszlessdy 
Part in an instant by simply wiping it out nr e 


rhe Monroe 
Is Sent to You, Anywhere, on 


clean in ewer) 
60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Religerator y Lowest Factory Prices. We Pay the Freight. 
panyning (ie I 
any dealer 
or agent. 
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You cannot 
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Write today for The Monroe Catalog. Pick out the size and 





We sell style refrigerator you wish to try, at the same time: convince us in 
direct to your own way that you are entitled to enjoy our trust and confi- 
you, and dence and we'll send it to you at once, all freight aoe paid. You'll 


not be under any obligation to keep it unless you wazt to. When 
the refrigerator comes, use it and test it in your owsz h me in 
your own way for 60 days. Then decide whether you wish to 
responsi- keep itor not. Remember, all the risk and expense are ovrs, not 
ble. yours. We could not afford to make this liberal offer unless we 
Anew positively that you’d find every claim ¢7e and would keep 
The Monroe after the trial was over. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Station O, Cincinnati, Ohio | A 
——"* 


to you 
we are 
directly 


Send us 
your name 
and address ow. 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color more goods brighter and faster colors than any other. Guaranteed to color silk, wool and cotton equally well. 
Ask druggist or mailed at 10c a package. Write for free booklet-—How toDye. MONROE DRUG CO., Quincy, Ill. 
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The Outlaw 


and the Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


‘‘They’ll come back,” replied the other. ‘‘It 
only puts the deal off afew hours. They’ll return, 
trailin’ the whole camp after them. What can I 
do? My horse is down there in the herd.” 

‘‘That’s bad,” exclaimed Ward. ‘‘I wonder if I 
could get him for you?” 

‘If I had him he’s weak and hungry, and the 
high places are feet deep in drifts. It doesn’t 

ignify. I’m corralled any way you look at it, and 
the only thing left is to fight.” 

‘‘There’s our trail to the glacier,” Ward mus- 
ingly suggested; ‘‘it’s a pretty deep furrow—you 
might make it that way.” 

A spark of light leaped into the man’s eyes. 
‘‘How far up does it run? Where does it end?” 

‘‘In Glacier Basin, just at timber-line.” 

The outlaw pondered, speaking his thought 
aloud. ‘‘From there across to the Indian reserva- 
tion there isn’t a wolf-track. It’s aman’s 
iob crossing there, almost sure death, but it’s my 
only show.” He had replaced his weapon in his 
belt and was weighing his chance, his eyes fixed on 
Alice’s face. To leave this shelter, this warm circle 
of light, this sweet girlish presence, and plunge into 
the dark, the cold and the snow, was hard. Noone 
but a man of unconquerable courage would have 
considered it. This man was both desperate and 
heroic. ‘It’s my only chance and I'll take it,” he 

iid, drawing his breath sharply. ‘‘I’ll need your 
prayers,’ he added grimly, with eyes that saw only 
the girl. ‘‘If I fail you’ll find me up there. I 
carry my sleeping-powder with me.” He touched 
his revolver as he spoke. 

Alice’s mind, sweeping out over that desolate 
expanse, had a moment’s vision of him as he would 
appear toiling across those towering cliffs, minute 
as a fly, and her heart grew small and sick. 

‘‘Why don’t you stay and take your lawful pun- 
ishment ?” she asked. ‘‘ You will surely perish up 
there in the cold. Wait for sunlight at least.” 

‘‘T am ready to stay and to die here, near you,” 
he replied with a significant glance. 

‘‘No, no, not that!” she cried out. ‘*‘Talk to 
him, Freeman; persuade him to give himself up. 
I’ve done my best to influence him. Don’t let him 
uselessly sacrifice himself.” 

Ward perceived something hidden in her voice, 
some emotion which was more than terror, deeper 
than pity, but his words were grave and kindly. 
‘It is a frightful risk, young man, but the trail to 
the glacier is your only open road. The Sheriff is 
tired. Even if he finds out that you are here he 
may not come back tonight. He will know you 
cannot escape. You can’t stir without leaving a 
telltale mark. If you could only get below the 
snow on the west slope ——” 

‘‘Whichever trail I take it’s good-by,” inter- 
rupted the fugitive, still addressing Alice. ‘‘If 
there was anything to live for—if you’d say the 
word!” She knew what he meant. ‘‘I’d stay and 
take my schooling.” He waited a moment, and 
she, looking from his asking face to Ward’s calm 
brow, could not utter a sound. What could she 
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promise? The outlaw’s tone softened to entreaty. 
‘If you’ll only say I may see you again on the other 
side of the range ’twill keep my heart warm. 
Can’t you promise me that? It’s mighty little.” 

He was going to almost certain death, and she 
could not refuse this. ‘‘ You may write to me ——” 
she faltered. ‘‘ You know my address i“ 

He struck the little book in his pocket. ‘‘ Yes, I 
have it safe. Then I may see you again?” 

Alice, supported by Mrs. Adams, unsteadily 
rose. ‘‘ Yes, yes, only go. They are coming back! 
I can hear them.” 

He took her hand. ‘‘Good-by,” he said chok- 
ingly. ‘‘You’ve given me heart.” He bent swiftly 
and kissed her forehead. ‘‘V’ll win! You’ll hear 
from me.” 

“‘Hurry!” she wildly cried; ‘‘I hear voices!” 

He caught up his hat and opened the door. As 
he faced them his lips were resolute and his eyes 
glowing. ‘‘It’s only good-night,” he said, and 
closed the door behind him. 

‘**Hold!” shouted Ward. ‘‘ You must take some 
food.”” He tore the door open. ‘‘Wait ——” 

Even as he spoke a pistol-shot resounded through 
the night. It cut through the deathly silence of 
the forest like a spiteful curse, and was answered 
by another—then, after a short pause, a swift- 
tearing volley followed. 

‘*They are killing him!” cried Alice. 

They brought him in and laid him at her feet. 
He had requested this, but when she bent to peer 
into his face he had gone beyond speech. Limp 
and bloody and motionless he lay, with eyes of un- 








fathomable regret and longing, staring up at her, | 


and, as the men stood about with uncovered heads, 
she stooped to him, forgetful of all else; knelt to 
lay her hand upon his brow. ‘‘Poor boy! Poor 
boy!” she said, her eyes blinded with tears. 

His hand stirred, seeking her own, and she took 


it and pressed it in both of hers. ‘‘ Jesus be merci- 


ful!” she prayed softly. 

He smiled faintly in acknowledgment of her pres- 
ence and her prayer, and in this consolation died. 

Wonderingly, with imperious frown, she rose 
and confronted the Sheriff. ‘‘How is it that you 
are unhurt? Did he not fight ?” 

“*That’s what I can’t understand, Miss,” he 
answered. ‘‘He fired only once, and then into the 
air. ’Pears like he wanted to die.” 

Alice understood. His thought was of her. 
‘**You shall hear as little as possible,’ he had said. 

‘‘And you killed him—as he surrendered,” she 
exclaimed bitterly, and turned toward: the dead 
man whose face was growing very peaceful now, 


and with a blinding pain in her eyes she bent and | 


laid a final caressing hand upon his brow. 

As she faced the Sheriff again she said, with 
merciless severity: ‘‘I’d rather be in his place than 
vours.”” Then, with a tired droop in her voice, she 
appealed to Ward: ‘‘Take me away from here— 
I’m tired of this savage world.” 


THE END 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


‘‘Why, I can’t seem to believe it! I thought you 
must—I love youso. But no, youdon’t. Noteven 
just a little. Well ——” 

And without another word he left her. 


But Nan had been dreaming of this moment for 
days, and she had resolved that, come what might, 
though he frown, though his tone grow 
hard and his eye angry, though he bring 
to bear on her the stern command of his 
eagle visage, she would not be found lack- 
ing asecond time. She would not again 
give way to her besetting weakness and spend 
sleepless nights in futile remorse. 





piesa . . . If Edith—if dear little Edith 
| loved him. . . . Why not? If she could 
| 8 make him happy, . why not? If this 


| way there lay happiness for both 
~ Of them, why not? 


‘*T was a beast, an animal,” she groaned, ‘‘and 
that after all my striving. I wanted to be 
worthy of her love and trust, . . . but 
at the first test I was found lacking. Nae 
She’s always seen me at my worst,” she 
went on, ‘‘but I’m not that kind at bottom, 
not that kind. I want to do what’s right, 
and . . . Iwill, knowI will. I’ve been tried 
too hard, that’s all.’ 

Some one knocked, and she opened the door to 
admit her sister Edith. 





*‘Oh, you dear, precious thing!” Nan began. 

‘*T knew you wouldn’t be happy anywhere 

else,’ and she smiled in a meaning way. 

Edith made no answer. She had found 

| | a chair now and had laid her gloves, para- 

| ~“_} sol and handkerchief on another beside 

i her. Nan had resumed her seat; her slen- 

der neck and sloping shoulders and finely-modeled 

head with its simply-dressed hair silhou- 
etted against the white light of the window. 

“Tt have a great secret to tell you—one you 
mustn’t breathe until I give you leave,”’ Edith said. 

About her dainty mouth there hovered, like 
a butterfly, a triumphant smile; whether this 
would alight and spread its wings into radiant 
laughter, or disappear, frightened by a gathering 
frown, depended on what should drop from her 
sister’s lips. 

Nan looked up. The strong light from the 
window threw her head into shadow; only the 
slight fluff of her hair glistened in the light. “This 
made an aureole which framed her face. 

_ ‘Well, Edith, what is it?” she asked 
Simply. 


. Edith deliberately drew out a photograph 
from her pocket and held it up to her. 


= ‘*Well,” said Nan, mystified, ‘‘who’s 
| the young man?” 
I: ‘*He’s my young man,” was Edith’s 
entirely self-possessed reply. ‘‘I’m going 

to marry him.” 
“What!” cried Nan. ‘Show him to me.” 
Edith yielded up her treasure rather timidly. 

i looked at the picture, then put it down 
azediy. 


It was a photograph of Michael Carr. 


| 
| 
| 
— 


Nan had her reward, her sudden sweet 
9 reward. . . . Her own happiness had 

flooded suddenly back to her. She had not 
~ doubted, but there is ebb and flow 
in certainty, and it was no longer ebb. 


. . . Edith exclaimed: 
3 ‘*Nan, ’'m so happy, so—so happy! I 
think you must understand why now. You 
don’t wonder, f 


‘*No, I don’t wonder. 


HE door and windows of the little house were 
open that balmy afternoon, and the bees were 
buzzing among the flowers which Nan had 


5 | planted on either side of the step. Linton 
[> 

















do you?” 
” 


went up the path and caught a glimpse of 
Nan through the entry standing in the 
sitting-room. Her face had become 
a little more grave . . . and the eyes and 
mouth had an indescribable womanly sweetness. 
He stood for a moment outside the doorway gaz 
ing at her. And then she turned her head 
slowly and saw him, and her lips parted, and a 
startled look came into her eyes, but she did not 


move. He came quickly into the room and stopped 
again. Still she did not speak, but her 


lip trembled, and the love leaping in his eyes 
kindled a yearning in hers—a yearning she was 
powerless to resist. He may by that strange power 
have drawn her toward him—he never knew. 
Neither of them could have given evidence on that 
marvelous instant when the current bridged the 
space between them. He could not say whether 
this woman whom he had seized by force before 
had shown a like vitality in her surrender. He 
only knew that her arms were woven about his 
neck, and that the kiss of which he had dreamed 
was again on his lips. And he knew that 
the strength of love in her which he had gained 
was beyond estimation. 


“‘Dear?” he questioned 

She glanced up at him, smiling through tears. 

= ‘* All the time they liked each other,”’ she 
— } 


| said happily. ‘‘He calls her Edith and she 
7 | calls him Michael. . cy 


‘‘You were doing the white thing by 
that little sister. That makes it all the 
sweeter.”’ 

‘*She was afraid I’d scold,” still through tears. 

**VYou scold!” 

‘“‘T would. I felt different about farmers—once.’ 

He took a deep breath. ‘*They’re handy to 
have around,” he said. 

‘*She’s afraid Mr. Carr’ll find out what she said 
about you.” 

‘He won’t. He might get a notion she didn’t 
know her own mind. . . .” 

‘‘She doesn’t know I told you. It’d bother her 


’ 


‘‘That’s between you and me, dear.”” He drew 


her near. 
“*Veu?" 
‘*Yes, dear,” promptingly. 
mat 
He drew her closer. He lifted her face to his by 
a smoothing caress of her hair. He kissed her. 
‘*My dearest! My splendid girl!” 
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The Final Perfection 
of the Sewing Machine 


Every woman who sews knows the moment she 
touches her foot to the KING SEWING MACHINE 
that at last the perfect machine is here. She recognizes 
instantly that the KING is superior in every detail — 
from treadle to needle—to any machine she has ever 
seen before. 

Every single feature of the hitherto highest grade 
machines has been perfected. Where one machine was 
light running—the KING is lighter. Where another 
was accurate in stitch, tension and feed—the KING is 
more accurate. 

Compare any part with any other make—the KING 
is always superior. The 


KING 


Sewing Machine 


is thoroughly and conscientiously the highest grade 
throughout. 

The iron frame, for instance, is as carefully made as 
the most intricate part of the sewing mechanism — it 
therefore never shakes or vibrates. 

The KING SEWING MACHINE is sold always 
and everywhere at one price—never more — never less 
—the only high-grade sewing machine ever sold direct 
from the factory. 


Not sold on its patents. Not sold on 
its name. Sold entirely on its merits. 


Price to everyone, everywhere, delivered at any 
railroad station in the United States — $33.00. The only 
one price sewing machine (and that price the lowest 
for its quality) on the market. This includes a full set 
of attachments, comprising many new and most valuable 
features. New parts can always be had of any dealer 
who sells high grade machines. Every possible guar- 
antee given — money refunded if machine is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

Write for further particulars. No woman who has 
a sewing machine can afford to be without the informa- 
tion she will get. 


A Remarkable Opportunity 
For Women 


Do you want a Free Trip to Europe? 

Do you want a Free Trip through your own Country? 
Do you want a Free Musical Education? 

Do you want a Free College Education? 


The King Sewing Machine Company makes it easy for youto 
secure any of these advantages. When we say easy we mean just 
that. This novel plan is practicable for any woman. It involves 
nothing disagreeable and the results are surely worth while. 

Write for full particulars of this offer. It will at once 
appeal to you. 


THE KING SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
630 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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OSWEGO 
Corn Starch 


Add variety and newness to your 
summer desserts by learning how all 
kinds of fresh or stewed fruits may 
be used with Kingsford’s Oswego 
Corn Starch to make tasty and 
novel dishes. 

Sauces, cream dressings, fruit- 
flavored puddings, ices, blanc- 
manges with fruit, and so on, are 
all revelations of goodness when 
made with this dainty, wholesome 
product. Use italso to make sauces 
for fish, meat and vegetables, for 
mayonnaise dressing, etc. 


Sixty-Six Years of 
Superiority 


is the guarantee of quality you get 
with every package of Kingsford’s. 
Pure, delicious, always dependable, 
always the best. Get our free book of 
Original Recipes and Cooking Helps 
by which two famous cooks will 
help you to better cooking. 

T.KINGSFORD & SON, Oswego, N.Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 
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Photograph of Miss 9 
Janet Gilchrist, Owen [ * 
Sound, Canada, one of 
our nurses who grad- 
uated in 1907, with her 
twin “‘patients.”? Miss 
Gilchrist writes that 
she has all the engage- 
ments she can accept. 


We have trained 
thousands of women in 
their own homes, to 
earn $12 to $30 a week. 

The Chautauqua 
School’s method of 
preparation has been 
proven—its success 
admits of no question. 
More than 1500 physi- 
cians and patients 
have certified to the 
efficiency of our nurses. 
Send today for52-pp. Blue Book 
explaining our new method. 
Also interesting stories of 
experience by 100 graduates 
and physicians, just issued. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 









































A BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN 





The only garment 

that, without artifi- 
cial attachments, 
produces the high 
bust and tapering 
waist which present 
styles demand. 
Thousands of women 
recommend it. 


No pressure on 
heart, lungs or 
stomach, throws 
shoulders back nat- 
urally and expands 
the chest. 

There is no sub- 
stitute. Ask vour 
dealer for‘‘SAHLIN,”’ 
which is your guar- 
antee. We will send 
direct if he cannot 
——F No supply you. Money 
No x OOKS ~ PATD -NoryeLeTS refunded if not per- 

No STRINCS NOHEAVY STEELS _fectly satisfactory. 

Comes in high, medium high, or low bust. Made 
in white or drab corset sateen, also white batiste. 
Give actual waist measure and bust measure 
desired and length from armpit to waistline. 


Best Grade $1.50, Medium $1.00 





Soflindenrecr Form 
() 








Ask for Free Fashion Booklet full of interesting information 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














GOOD MANNERS AND 
GOOD FORM 
By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


| To Become a Good Talker 
Will you give a few suggestions about becoming 


Doris and PHYLLIs. 


Be a good listener. Centre your undivided 
attention upon your companion. Be natural. 
Think more of what you are saying than how you 
You must feel an interest in your 
subject before you can inspire it in others. The 
desire to please will impart sympathy and adapt- 
ability in a measure. Be self- forgetful, thinking 
only of interesting your a Cultivate a 
pleasant Mp any voice and say the words dis- 
tinctly, with clean, clear-cut enunciation. Acquaint 
yourself with the current views of the day. Memo- 
rize good stories and tell them apropos. Read the 
best books. One should be able to say more about 
the books that one reads than that one liked or 
disliked certain characters. Learn and quote some 
sentiment that has impressed you or witticism that 
has pleased. The consciousness of having some- 
thing to say gives one a sense of power and puts 
one at ease. 
avoid criticism of others. 
talk of those whom you dislike. A good corrective 
is to imagine them to be within hearing. 


a good conversationalist ? 


Attitude of an Engaged Man’s Family 


What is the proper attitude toward his fiancée 
of the family of a young man who has recently 
become engaged ? MOTHER-IN-LAW-TO-BE. 


The mother and sisters of the young man should 
call promptly upon the young woman and her 
mother, and it is customary to follow the visit by 
invitations for a dinner to which are invited the 
intimate friends of the family to meet the prospec- 
tive relatives. The betrothed pair are seated 
together, while the parents of the bride-elect are the 
guests of honor, pe oo seated next to the host and 
hostess. The aim is—or should be—to make the 
young woman feel that she is welcome to the 
family of her betrothed. Her position is a delicate 
one, in which she has been placed by the deliberate 
action of the young man, if not by his most ardent 
solicitation. His family is, therefore, committed 
by him to a course of conduct that shall in no way 
wound the feelings of the young woman. 


Leap-Year Proposals 


Do you consider it improper for a girl to propose 
to a young man in leap year ? Ruy. 


Not only improper, but impolitic, for she will 
be not only refused but afterward even shunned. 
The old tradition of women making proposals of 
marriage in leap year is nothing but a joke, an 
old joke, and should not be taken seriously under 
any circumstances. Men desire to be the pur- 
suers, not the pursued, and girls should know 
that they imitate the most unworthy of their sex 
in openly seeking admiration or affection. 


Dressing in a Sleeping-Car 

I am going to take a sleeping-car for the first 
time. Will you please tell me how and where I 
am to dress and undress ? SOPHIE. 

You must undress in your berth, placing your 
folded clothes at its foot. You should have a 
wrapper to slip on in the morning and make your- 
self presentable in the berth, since you must pass 
others on your way to the toilet-room where you 
will find conveniences for washing. You should 
show consideration for others in hurrying your 
ablutions, since all must avail themselves of the 
same room. 


The Divorcée and Her Maiden Name 

Kindly settle a disputed question. Is it permis- 
sible for a divorced woman who resumes her maiden 
name to use the prefix ‘‘ Miss” ? M. P 

No, it would lead to the erroneous impression 
that the woman had never been married, and 
Society is inimical to any effort to deceive it—real 
or apparent. 


Teach Children Good Manners Early 


How early do you think one should begin to 
teach a child to have good manners? MOTHER. 

As soon as the child is old enough to know its 
right hand from its left—but the teaching should 
be chiefly by example. Persons who would have 
well-bred children must themselves be well bred. 
Table etiquette should be taught as soon as the 
child begins to feed itself, but the corrections should 
be made in such manner as not to centre the atten- 
tion of others upon the delinquent. A little kindly 
instruction when not at table will preclude such a 
result and a mere look will recall the teaching. 


The Address of a Widow 


Kindly tell me how the address of a widow 
should be written. JOHN ALLEN. 


A widow retains her husband’s name and is 
addressed precisely the same as before her hus- 
band’s death. ‘‘Mrs. Mary ———” is regarded as 
provincial. 

Attentions from an Engaged Man 

Is it considered proper for a girl to accept atten- 
tions from a man who is engaged, or believed to 
be engaged: to go to the theatre, to a dance or 
elsewhere ? ELAINE. 

Assuredly not, and if he asks the reason of her 
refusal she should tell him quite frankly that it 
would not be treating his fiancée with the proper 
consideration. A man who is engaged is not 
supposed to care for the society of any other girl 
than his betrothed. If he does it is humiliating to 
her pride to advertise it to the world by being 
seen in public with other girls. Good manners 
and courteous conventions are always based upon 
consideration for others— which imposes unselfish- 
ness. 


“To the Manner Born” 


What is meant by the phrase ‘‘to the manner 
born” ? ETHEL. 

“To the manner born” simply means that the 
fashion of one’s speech and behavior has grown 
with one’s growth, unconsciously absorbed from 
association with well-bred persons from earliest 
childhood. Children of households where ‘‘com- 
pany manners” are not put on and off with com- 
pany clothes will, when they are grown, feel at ease 
in good society anywhere. 


Meaning of 


NOTE — Mrs. Kingsland is laine glad to answer ques- 
tions in The Journal. A correspondent wishing an answer 
by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


Talk of pleasant things and especially | 
Don’t trust yourself to | 
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The Only 


. The Only Table Salt that is 
Salt that q 


Properly Packed and Protected 








Always Shaker Table Salt is the on/y table salt packed in a con- 
Fl s venient and sanitary box with patented spout for filling 

ow salt Shakers without bother or waste. Thus, Shaker 
Freely Table Salt is protected against the odors and dangerous 


impurities which all bag salt must absorb. 






HAKER Table Salt comes to you in an 
S air-tight, water-proof, dust and dirt-proof, 
germ and odor-proof box. 
And, unlike any other table salt, Shaker Table 
Salt is free of dangerous impurities when it is put 
into this sanitary package. 

Because we are sole owners of the only process 
of salt refining—the only process which removes 
the dangerously unhealthful impurities, natural to 
salt, which, therefore, are always present in all 
salt except ours. 





We will send you Government Proof of this. 

This freedom from dangerous, rank impurities 
gives Shaker Table Salt a superior strength, 
“saltiness”? and savor not found in any other 
table salt, and the fineness of grain in Shaker 
Table Salt enables you to flavor food as delicately 
as the most fastidious taste could wish. 

And Shaker Table 


If your grocer does not 


Free sell Shaker Table Salt, 


, send us his and your own 
always flows freely—never sticks—never clogs name and address for a generous sam- 
up the salt shakers—never gets damp and ple of Shaker Table Salt in a miniature 
lumpy— just tip the shaker and out flows . , ape 
Shaler Table Galt. carton which is also an individual salt 

Get Shaker Table Salt from your grocer snarl wrseeigiectagies eee bad apply 

today—ro cents per box—costs on a genuine cut glass salt shaker, a 

about 10 cents a year more than booklet which tells you some things you 

common, rank, sharp, bitter- need to know about salt, and Government 

tasting, coarse, gritty, soggy, Proof of the Superior Quality, Strength 
lumpy, dangerously impure salt. and Purity of our Salt. 


The Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Station G-5, St. Clair, Mich. 
Shaker Table Salt, Diamond Crystal Cooking Salt. Makers of the 


Only Salt 99 7-10% Pure— Proved Best by Government Test 


Salt is the only salt that 
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CLEANS WHITE CANVAS SHOES. 
DIRECTIONS. 


Rub a Bon Ami lather on the shoe with a brush until cleaned —then wipe off with 
adry clothandlet dry. The dirt isremoved—not covered. The shoe zs cleaned. 


















The Alabastined home is beautiful 
in its evenness of color, harmonious in its 
soft, velvety effects, and healthful because there 
are no breeding places for disease germs or insects. 


Alabastine 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


costs less and lasts longer. Anyone can apply it. We have 
an interesting book, illustrated in color, showing actual 

samples of the delightful Atabastine tints, with much 
useful information. Senda 2c U. . postage stamp for it. 
The Alabastine Co., 900 Grandville dd Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Eastern Office, Dept. A, 105 Water St., New York City. 


Made of the “Arnold” Fine, 
Soft, Knit fabrics. Win Every 


Stamps, a handsome box filled. The box itself is a fine ornament Mother's Heart. Photographic 
to your Dresser. Sent postpaid. Catalog Showing Modern Way of Dressing Baby, Sent Free. 


BLANKE-WENNEKER, 608 Market Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. | NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 97 Hamilton St., Albany, N.Y. 
IF NO. 3 EMBLEM DISTINGUISHES YOUR BRUSH 


always buy it. Find it on the ye//ow box that protects and guarantees the Prophylactic Tooth Brush. Best 
because of curved handle. Bristles trimmed to fit and clean between the teeth. Hlangs 


by hole on hook in your own place. Made in America under American sanitary 
conditions. By mail or at dealers. Adults’ 35c, 
es 
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é Youths’ 25c. 
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rs Children’s 25c. 
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FLORENCE MFG.CO.,110 Pine St., Florence, Mass 
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In order to introduce our deli- 
cious Chocolates, Bonbons and 
Nadja Caramels in every home 


in the United States, we will 
send you on receipt of 50c. in Money or 
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$ OZ LONI | 


Beautifies without injuring the skin. It 
is entirely free from harmful ingredients and 
is prepared of purest materials. SE 

en Box retains the ‘ 
delicate perfume until the last 
speck is gone. every- 
where. Insist on getting 











A deiightful, fragrant mouth 
wash — with a pleasant 
after-taste— very bene- 
ficial to gums and teeth, 
too. At your druggists, 

25c —50c — $1.00. 

A liberal sample — enough 
to prove its worth-—sent to 
any address for 10c to cover 
postage. 


Meade & Baker 
92 Franklin Street, Chicago 


(Formerly Richmond, Va.) 


— 
MEADE Sauces | 
MEADE 6 BaKeR 
mouUTH WASH 


33% ALCOMOL 


FORMULATED OY 


Sober Prodss TK 
PRESERVES THE TEETH 
DESTROYS ALL GERMS OF 0) SEASE 


A SAFE 0 roviciewt ioe TION AS AN 
ANTISEPTIC & DISINFECTANT 


CARBOLIC MOUTH WASHCO 
RICHMOND VA US A 





























s 92 Franklin 8t.,Chicago  {(6_ 











Dr.GRAVES’ 
TOOTH POWDER 


Excellent for good teeth — and 


better for poor ones. 
Assures pearl white teeth. 
Destroys accumulative tartar. 
Your dentist recommends it — 
and he knows. 
On receipt of 10c, to cover postage, 
we will send you a liberal sample. 
elt all druggists, tn handy metal 
cans or bottles, 25c and 50c. 


Dr. E. L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. 














Build Your Own Furniture 
SAVE Two-Thirds the Cost 


Every piece is solid oak and is 
machined, smoothed, all ready 
so anybody can put it together, 
making a_ beautiful heavy 
Mission chair, davenport, ta- 
ble, bookshelf in a few min- 
utes. Apply the weathered 






stain (one coat, no rubbing), 
and you havethe finished piece. 
Every piece and every result is 
guaranteed to be satisfactory in 
every way or money refunded. 


& 


You save (1) in the factory cost, 
(2) in the factory profit, (3) all the 
dealer’s profit, (4) two-thirds the 
freight, (5) finishing expense, (6) the 
expense of crating p 


‘ea HATS: 
H Natl 
As she receives it 


and packing—making a saving of two-thirds to 
three-fourths according to the piece. Our free cata- 
a, hy shows 20 pieces, explainseverything. It tells 
why no mechanical ability is required to put the 
pieces together, why you take no risk. Send for 
it today and beautify your home or summer cot- 
tage for very little money. 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 


Originators of the Knock-Down System of Home Furnishing. 


1507 Ship Street Saginaw, Mich. 
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For the Desired 
High Point Effect 
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NECKWEAR SUPPORTER 


Reinforced, Double Bone, Silk Covered, 
¥ Endless Loop,no Metal,no Rust—Washable. 


All Sizes 5c a Card. 
41%4,2,24%,2%,234,3%,3%and4inches. 
Sold all over the world. 
SCHLOSS - SPEIER CO. 
149-151 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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A new book that is practical and written in plain lan- 
guage. By Prof. Le Granp Kerr,M.D. The mother 
is told just whattodofromthe day the baby is born until 
tistwoyearsold, Send forcircular. Price of book, 
$100; at your bookseller’s or from the publisher 
Albert T. Huntington, 1265 Bedford Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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' warm drink with such a luncheon. 


PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


The Horse-Car Camp 


HaAzEL. Yes, I have seen the camp to which 
you refer, located in New Jersey, a few miles from 
New York City. Instead of tents, old horse-cars 
have been transformed into sleeping-rooms, dining- 
rooms, kitchen and two sitting-rooms. Two iron 
cots are placed in each sleeping-car, besides a 
dressing-table, chairs and shelves. This car colony 
is strictly codperative, each girl performing cer- 
tain household duties in addition to paying three 
dollars a week. Bathing in the nearby river is 
one of the most enjoyable pastimes. Squads of 
thirty girls go to the camp for a week’s outing, these 
in turn giving place to a succeeding company. 


What to Do for Clammy Feet 


LAuRA. Clammy feet show that your circula- 
tion is out of order, and when the circulation of 
the feet is not normal the entire system must be 
affected. It may be that a disorder of the general 
circulation is the cause of poor circulation in the 
feet. Attention should at once be given to this 
matter, whatever the cause. The cold footbath is 
often happy in its results. First thoroughly warm 
the feet by rubbing or plunging into hot water. 
Then plunge them into cold water and rub again 
until the dancing blood makes them glow. 


Open Air and Relaxation’ 

HortTENSE. Do you not think the city children’s 
custom of celebrating May Day in the park holds 
up a good example to their older sisters? Much 
grumbling about too many holidays would subside 
were the merrymakers to spend every now and 
then an entire day gathering in the treasures of 
fresh air and happy relaxation that Mother Nature 
is continually offering. By all means, then, go to 
the country on this old festival and crowd into a 
real working-day the prosaic temptations to pick 
up dropped stitches. 


Is a Cold Luncheon Injurious? 


Leona. A cold luncheon is certainly not appe- 
tizing, and sometimes causes indigestion. Take a 
This often 
obviates the trouble. Even hot water is a help. 


Petroleum Before a Shampoo 


Miriam. Crude petroleum rubbed thoroughly 
into the scalp some hours before a shampoo has 
been found very beneficial. You may. if you wish 
use one drachm of petroleum in one ounce of 
grain alcohol. Rub well into the scalp at night. 
There is a tradition that the long, luxuriant hair 
of the Indian women was due to their use of this oil. 


Exeshell Nails 

Doris. This term has been given to nails which 
resemble in color the inner face of an eggshell—a 
purplish white. In nearly all instances in which 
this curious appearance has been noticed there has 
also been found some skin disease, such as acne. 
Another noticeable feature is excessive sweating of 
the hands and feet. 
“Impossible” is the Coward’s Word 

Joan. Even though your eyes are weak you 
have no excuse for saying that it is impossible for 
you to become interested in any work. Get some 
one to read you the life of the great historian 
Prescott. He calls “impossible” the coward’s 
word. In his student days a piece of hard bread 
was thrown at him in the college Commons Hall. 
The missile struck him in the left eye, immediately 
destroying its sight. The other eye being seriously 
affected the accident resulted in an almost entire 
loss of vision. Yet see the great amount of splendid 
work he accomplished. 


How to Treat Stiff Neck 

MADELINE. Stiff neck is a variety of muscular 
rheumatism in which the muscles of one side and 
back of the neck are affected. The long-tried heat, 
rest and rubbing give great relief. In many cases 
a cathartic shortens an attack. 


Chafing in Warm Weather 


EpNA. Chafing is more common in warm 
weather than in cold. The irritated skin should 
be thoroughly washed with soap and water. After 
this mop with a saturated solution of boric acid, 
using a piece of old linen for the purpose. Follow 
this by an application of boric acid and powdered 
starch—equal parts—several times a day. 
common mistake is to keep the skin tender by the 
use of creams. 


In Case of Sunstroke 


MuriteEt. In one overcome by the sun’s heat 
the temperature must be reduced. A cold tub bath 
is often given in hospitals. The person should 
be removed to a cool spot, and after as much 
clothing as possible has been removed she may be 
wrapped in blankets kept wet and cold by cold 
water. Cold cloths are also applied to the head. 
When consciousness returns the cold applications 
may, as a rule, be discontinued. 


The Question of -Food Values 

PuzzLep. Asyouhave discovered, it is not always 
easy to find out how to determine the amount and 
kind of food suitable for a particular individual. 
The food supply ought to vary with the weight, the 
age and the condition of the body. When the sub 
ject is treated in a practical way the problem in 
which you are interested becomes quite simple 
Send me your address on a stamped envelope and | 
will refer you toa short resumé of this matter. Here 
you will find the food values of our ordinary 
articles of diet according to certain household 
measures, as well as the daily food demands under 
varying conditions of rest in bed, light work and 
hard work. 


Fora Sprained Ankle 


PHILENA. Some girls are prone toturn the foot, 
thus straining or spraining the ankle. The injury 
may be slight or again it may be very serious. The 
treatment so much in vogue some years ago of con 
fining the joint in a cast has not proved satisfac 
tory and is sometimes injurious. Strapping with 
adhesive plaster, urging the person to walk, re 
moving the straps soon and giving massage seems 
to be the most satisfactory treatment. It is unnec- 
essary to say that a skillful physician should have 
charge of the patient. 

NOTE — Doctor Walker is always glad to answer ques- 
tions in The Journal. A Correspondent wishing an answer 
by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 
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‘Are you going to buy a piano? 


| 
| 


The series of articles 


now running in “The 


-Delineator” under the title “Talks about Pianos,” 


should be read by everyone who wants to know 


how pianos are made and how to be sure of 





getting your money’s worth when selecting a 


piano. 


It was very gratifyin 


g to us to have the 


Crown Piano and the factory in which it is 


made selected by the author as examples for this 


series of articles. 


them the cheapest you can buy. 


The lasting qualities 


of these pianos make 


Not lowest 


priced, but cheapest, everything considered. 


There are certain important things about pianos 


that you should know 


piano. Let us tell 


you 


before you buy any 


what they are, 


Ask for our new catalogue K 


Geo. P. 


215 Wabas 


Bent Compan Y, Manufacturers 


h Avenue 


Chicago 
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5'> Sealed Boxes Only! Best Sugar For Tea and Coffee! 
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directions lor making, 


Special Sale of Baby 
and Children’s Clothes 


Until July 25th I will give 
10% discounton all purchases 
{rom my illustrated catalog ie 
of baby and children's cloth 
ing, up to 9 years of age 
‘This includes long and short 
handmade dresses, skirts, 
etc., of the most exclusive 
“& designs. My New illus- 

trated outfit of 30 long and 
12 short pattert 
materials, etc., for 25 cents. Als 





Ss with 


list of baby’s first needs, Both sent under plain cover 


MRS. ELLA JAMES 17 Wieting Street Syracuse, N.Y. 
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ENGRAVED 
WEDDING 


78 
INVITATIONS #7 


ACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2 Delivere 


eU.s Highest quality 


in t , latest styles Saniple n request 
EVERETT WADDEY CoO.,2 8. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 


CATNIP BALL (Pat'd) a toy for cats— 

they can't let it alone; ri- 
diculously amusing; positively beneficial; will last tor 
years. Price 10 Cents, together with package 
of catnip and other herbs beneficial to cats. 
For sale by Sand l0cents 











tores, 


sporting goods, drug and 10 

bird stores, and news cents 
stands, or mailed by us post 
on receipt of price paid 





Dealers 


National Cat Supplies Co. © 
East Boston, Mass. 


write tor prices. 





California Bungalows 


\ portfolio of the beautiful 
homes that have made South 
ern California famous sent 
postpaid for $1, Inexpensive, 
irtistic, conveni« Phe ideal 





home for ar climate. Con 

; h And 

tains photographs, plans, approximat yst, fullparticu 
lars. Complete working plansfo galow shown, 


* 4 1 inale 
bills of material, etc., may be ha nominal cost. 


B. M. MORRIS, Architect, 608 Grosse Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 











Chicago Beach Hotel 


American or European Plan 


An ideal resort for rest or pleasure — 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes (27 itetee side f 
great South Park System. There is the quiet of lake, beach and 


gayety of boating, bathing, riding or driving, golf, tennis, dancing and good music. | 
I feetof broad veranda overlooking Lake Michigan. 


Tablealways the best. Nearly 1000 
For handsomely illustrated booklet address Manager, 51st Blvd. and 


rom city, close to the 
shaded parks, or the 





LakeShore,Chicago || ™ 

















Swans Down 


Prepared Cake Fiour\| 


Learn How to Bake Finest Cake 


“Cake Secrets” booklet sent without cost upon request, 
with name of your grocer. 32 pages of valuable recipes an 

| information on fine cake and pastry baking. Address 
Igleheart Brothers, Dept. Q, Evansville, Indiana 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1908 





Best for His Skin— Best for Yours 


Summer heat is hard on baby. You 
And when his skin is irritated —can 


may be due to Raw Alkali in his bath soap. 


right—to you, It may be a highly 
baby’s skin is thinner than yours —ten 
The least bifof Raw Alkali in his 


find it hard to keep him smiling. 

you be cross if he cries? His suffering 
It may look all right and feel all 
recommended soap and costly. But— 
derer and more sensitive. 

bath soap makes baby’s skin ‘‘smart.’’ 


You can stop all this by using — 


PALMOLIVE 


Palmolive is soap that xourishes— 

soothes —heals, while 2 cleanses. 
Palmolive is made from pure Palm 
and Olive Oils— perfectly saponified. 
‘This is why Palmolive is a delicate, 
healing skin invigorator as well as a 

perfectly harmless cleanser. 
Palmolive is not artificially colored. 
It is the natural hue of the pure oils 
from which it is made. It needs no 
expensive perfume to make it fragrant. 
Palmolive smells sweet — clean — 
wholesome, Palmolive cakes are 
all solid soap —they last a long 
time and lather freely in any 
water. 

Palmolive is worth much 
to the health of baby’s 
skin—his comfort — 
his fair complexion 
—hisbeauty. Bet- 
ter soap than 
Palmolive you 


cannot buy. It is the only combined 
skin invigorator and cleanser. 

Yet the price of Palmolive is only 
15 cents for a big cake and you can 
buy it from any reliable dealer. 

Send us two two-cent stamps (4 
cents) and we will mail you a fine, 
large sample of Palmolive with a copy 
of our little book—‘‘ Palmolive — the 
Easy Way to Beauty.”’ 

This book (which we send postpaid 
on receipt of your request) tells you 
how to use Palmolive for massage 

-for a shampoo—in manicur- 
ing—end many other valuable 
beauty helps. 

Palmolive improves 
any complexion—is 
good for baby’s skin 
and good for 
yours. Send for 
the sample at 
once. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company 


322 Fowler St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES FOR THE HOME 
HETHER you apply the paint or varnish 


yourself, touching up your home here and 
there, or whether you engage a painter to apply 
it, you will find all the beauty and service that 
quality can give, in Sherwin-Williams Paints and 


Varnishes. 


If you would paint the outside of your country home, 
our mountain bungalow or seashore cottage, or if you 
would finish or refinish the interiors, the porch furniture, 
arbors, stables, fences, seats, yachts, boats—every surface— 
use the Sherwin-Williams Finish that is especially designed 


for that purpose. 


You will find that it will meet every 


requirement and that you will be satisfied with the results. 


Our free booklet,“ Paints and Varnishes for the Home,” 


will be sent upon request. 


help you. 


If you are puzzled about the 
proper finish for any surface, write us. 


We'll be glad to 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


LARGEST (Because Best) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS in the WORLD 


Pactories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, 
Montreal, London, Eng. 


Bales Offices and Warehouses in 23 
Principal Cities 





























Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, 
N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jn Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
London Address: 
7 Well Court, Queen St., F.C. 












































& ow ZO silver 


and 14 cents for postage 
Our new edition of 
“Modern Homes” with de- 
signs from $800 to 950, 000. 
Tells you how to build 
4“ cheaply and intelligently. 
Full information, cost of each house and price of 
plans. The equal of any $2 book. Yours for 
only 25¢ and Ide. for postage. 


’ 
Daverman’s Bungalows 
(68 plans, low-cost houses, $300 to $9,000.) Sent for only 
25 cents and 5c postage. 
Send for Art in Architecture, $1.00 per year 
(a monthly magazine devoted to building and furnishing) 
J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects, 
178 Porter Block Est. 1882 Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Shows many styles of exclusive, special 


wives for their criticisms. 








Pears 


The goodness in Pears’ 


Soap is an antidote for all 
bad complexions. 


For goodness sake use 


Pears’. 


Sold in America and elsewhere. 





direct-to-you. 












A Kalamazco 


Direct to You’ 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Let us send you our New Kalamazoo Gas Range Catalog. 

arrangements and con- 
venient features on our Gas Stoves and Ranges, which, after all 
were designed, were submitted to a number of well known house- 


Find out what has been accomplished with all the facilities and 
skilled workmanship available at the Kalamazoo Stove Company’s 
large Factory and Foundry, withthe help of these good women who 
“know how and know what women want.” Ever yman and woman 
who reads this new catalog will be surprised and interested to read 
about our practical Gas Range features— often thought of but 
never before embodied in any Gas Range. Remembe1 we sell 


On 360 Days Approval Test and We Pay Freight 


Every Kalamazoo Gas Stove and Range is of the Very Highest Qual- 
ity — you could not get higher quality—even by paying many times our price 
And you cannot get our many exclusive, convenient, practical 
features in gas ranges on any other gas range than a Kalamazoo. 
Write a Postal for Gas Range Catalog No. 807 

Remember that our reputation for Quality is behind every gas stove or 
range we make just as it is with over 100,000 coal and wood Kalamazoo 
Stoves and Ranges now in use all over America. As 
for coaland wood stoves, ask for Gas Range Catalog No. 80 


Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 





» Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Our Patent 
Oven Thermometer 


Makes Baking Easy 


(>, STAMPING & PLATIM, 
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we have a catalog 
if 





Send 10c 


for a 
sample 


of 





Swedish 
Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo that cleanses 
the hair without washing. 


Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after b rushing. Not 


injurious. A liberal sample and our pamphlet *‘ How to 
have handsome Hair’' mailed on receipt of 10c. Regular 
size 60c. and $1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 

















LEARN TO SWIM | 


BY ONE TRIAL 


fuveds 








Don’t Wear Out 





Stearns’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste 


is guaranteed to rid the house, barn or store of cockroaches, 
rats, mice, Water bugs, etc. Sold by drugyists or general 
stores everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
2 oz. box, 25c; 16 oz. box, $1.00. 
STEARNS’ ELECTRIC rASTe COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y.,U0.S.A 





The seam is always smooth and flat where 


PEET’S 
PATENT EYES 


INVISIBLE 

are used. All sizes, at all stores or by 
mail, Black or white—2 doz. eyes 5c; 
with spring hooks 10c. Sold only in 

envelopes. “It's all in the Triangle.’ Will not rust 


Here it is 






like silk loops—are not exposed like other metal 
eyes. Triangle ends hold them securely in place. 


PEET BROS., Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Concrete Houses of Moderate Cost 
Book of Prize Plans $1.00 
Beautifully illustrated. Contains views of all ele- 
vations, floor plans and itemized estimates of cost. 
Full plz ins of 24 houses of all designs, costing from 
$2,000 to $4,500. Every plan is a prize winner. A 
dollar bill bringsthis book to youprepaid. Address 
Association of American Portland Cement Manufacturers 





Land Title Building, Philadel] phia, Pa, 
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CLEARS OUT 
Rats, Mice, 
Roaches, 


UN BEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 





DAISY F LY KILLER frecisana illsall nies 


Neat, clean, ornamental, 


thing.G 


149 DeKalb Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


convenient, c heap. 
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and 35c : 

GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 


A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Take no more room than a pocket handkerchief. 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-goods, Druggists, Hardware 
dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. A. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 

Ww ater- Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 


Bright Young aie: wanted to ac t as Agents. Liberal induce- 









Lasts all season. Ab- 
solutely harmless, can- 


a ments offered. Sen 1 for particulars. 














not spill or tip over, will 
not soil or injure any- 
uaranteed effect- 
ive. Of all dealers or 
sent prepaid for20 cents. 


HAROLD SOMERS 














= 316 book t 
Preparation for Motherhood $32: 022" 
Scovil—cloth bound. 
$10 about hygiene, ailments, diet, 


1.00,postpaid. Henry Altemus Co.,513 Cherry 8t.,Philadelphia. 


Valuable to young wives and — = 
mental state, etc. 


Sent for 











Baby Outfits 





Complete 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing 


NYE & HERRING CO. 


23 Pieces 569 and up 
= to $100 


Exquisite Line Short Clothes, 
Send 4c Ilustrated Catalog, 


Dept. 1— 37 Randolph St., Chicago 
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The Brush that holds 
its Bristles. 

Different Shapes for Different bet voto 

AcFreo H.Smitn Co, 84 CuamsBers St. New Yor 


Send fi 
Bookist. 










Boards 


‘ “he 
Modern 
—— 7- 3 2 z } 1 Wall 
’ r q be — and 
wes , és = | Ceiling 
aca . Material 
Takes Place of Both Lath ‘ial Plaster 
Nails direct to studding. Susceptible to finest 
decoration — Practical — Economical — Durable — 
Sample free. Our handsome booklet tells all about 
the 6 kinds. Write for it today—lest you forget. 


Beaver Manufacturing Co., 240 Perry St., Buffalo, N.Y. 














Mated pair Write ones nd 

kissing.— Squab 
From eggs our 

tosquabsian Book, 
4weeks. ioe to Make Money Breeding Squabs. 





PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard 8t., Melrose, Mass 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 
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HERE are two types of lingerie 

clothes which are quite different 

from each other. First, there is the 
lingerie gown of a soft-finished material, 
and second, there is the semi-tailored 
lingerie gown of a heavier material. 
Both come under the head of lingerie 
gowns, but they are really quite as different in type and purpose as 
is an afternoon gown of chiffon cloth from a tailored suit of broad- 
cloth. The general idea in reference to lingerie clothes is of some- 
thing fragile and impractical, but good common-sense, which should 
be a strong note in all fashions, has separated them into these two 
classes so that they may better fill their different purposes. To be 
definite as to suitable materials: for the soft lingerie gown there are 
the batistes, the India linons and the silk mulls. These are the three 
materials most liked for gowns of this character, and are prettiest for 
informal evening wear. They are useful all the year around, so it will 
pay you to buy a good material in the first place, and, in the second, 
to make the gown with great care by hand. By this I do not mean 
embroidery necessarily, but simply to run the finer plaits and tucks 
in your dress by hand—the small collar and yoke, for instance. 


ke lingerie gowns—I shall call them this for lack of a better 
name, and because I always think of them as being nice and soft 
—are made without any lining whatever, but (and this is important) 
they must be worn with an especially-made foundation slip. The best 
lingerie gown in the world would be utterly spoiled if worn over a 
badly-fitting petticoat or under-bodice, where either the bodice does 
not meet flatly and smoothly at the waist-line, or the gathers of the 
petticoat sag below it; this always shows, and looks so untidy. 
Foundation slip linings can be made of inexpensive materials; lawn 
will do nicely in white, or in a color which will tone with the material 
of the dress. They are cut in Princesse style and, as a rule, are fastened 
down the back with hooks and eyes. It is better, howeve ‘r, to fasten 
them with small linen or flat pearl buttons under a fly. Not only do 
the hooks and eyes rust the material in washing, but they are also 
more liable to drag away in a Princesse dress of sheer material. 
The prettiest of these foundation linings are cut with a low, round 
neck, and may be made with or without sleeves—it is simply a matter 
of preference. As sheer material is used the skirts should have enough 
fullness to keep them from falling in around the feet, and for this 
reason the better ones usually have a set-on circular or gathered 
flounce. Or, again, if you do not care for the entire Princesse lining 
you can use a corselet skirt, and this worn with a pretty under-bodice 
will answer the purpose, but always remember that there should not 
be a break at the waist-line under a one-piece lingerie dress—it is 
sure to cause a defect in the fit and hang of the dress itself. 

A lingerie gown made of one of the soft mulls with lace insertions 
and trimmings of embroidery should be made with a long skirt 
not a train, but certainly a skirt that touches at the sides and lies a 
couple of inches on the ground in the back. These gowns are so 
distinctively for the afternoon that they look decidedly out of place 
with the cut-off, short skirts. 

Nine-tenths of the lingerie gowns, though they look as if made in 
one piece, are not so in reality. They should be graceful and soft in 
appearance, and never give that effect of rigidity and hardness that 
so many people seem to associate with the lines of a Princesse gown. 
In the majority of cases a soft blouse, on the order of the one shown 
above, and a plaited or tucked skirt are joined by a girdle, or the 
girdle is cut in one with the front panel of the skirt. 





T IS the adjusting of the belt which is the special point to which you 

must give attention, as it does much to make or mar your gown. 
For instance, the belt is almost invariably made of the same material 
as the gown, carrying out the general scheme of the trimming. In lin- 
gerie gowns the belt becomes a part of the skirt and the bodice, and 
must be made to fit the waist as a collar fits the neck. As a rule, these 
belts are fairly wide and many of them are shaped in the centre front 
or back, especially now that the Empire lines are so much used. 
Here, again, the line is given by the belts, as they are raised in the 
back, and many even give a short-waisted line in front, but this is a 
style which is usually becoming only to those with slight figures. 

Now a word about the cutting and fitting of your belts. It is well 
to mark the exact waist-line—the point where you wish the lower edge 
of the belt to come—then on this thread fit the belt of your gown. 
Remember that the line of your belt should be just as straight around 
your waist as the lower line of your collar around the base of your 
throat. By keeping the belt straight you will have a better-fitting 
gown, because 














O me gown. To most women it is more be- 
Mrs. Ralston 


coming to have the bodice a little soft— 
somewhat bloused—so if you keep this 
lower line in the belt “true’”’ it will be 
easier to fit the waist on tothe belt. The 
upper edge of the belt may be shaped, 
if you like—that is simply a question of 
taste and style. Of course, if the belt is to give the Empire line you 
cannot keep it straight around the natural waist-line at the bottom, as 
it must curve up gradually from the front to the back, where, as a 
rule, it is raised three inches and a half above the waist-line. Just 
how much to raise this belt, however, must depend on your own figure. 

For women who would like to have a suggestion of the Empire in 
their dress, but to whom it is not at all becoming actually to raise the 
entire belt, I would suggest this: Put the belt on, as I advised in the 
first place, in a straight line around the natural line of the -waist and 
then build the belt up in the back to give the Empire line. By this 
little trick of arrangement you can suggest the Empire and yet you 
can keep the long-waisted line that suits some women far better. 


HE second type of lingerie gown is made with the round-length 
skirt. The materials for these gowns are the non-transparent, 
washable cottons—the linens in their various weights and weaves, 
and the very light, soft-finished ducks and percales, but chiefly the 
linens. The new gowns of this kind differ from the regulation shirt- 
waist suits, although I suppose you could call them the modernized 
evolution of the plain shirtwaist gowns. They are made, however, 
more with the one-piece idea, and they have a distinct semi-tailored 
finish which gives them their individuality. As a rule, they are quite 
“trimmingless,” the one exception being soutache braid, which is 
used more or less in a very simple form. Otherwise the gowns are 
made with great simplicity. Many of them have the Princesse panel 
front with the belted sides and backs, and others again have the 
waist and skirt cut separately and joined with a fitted belt trimmed 
with braid or made of stitched bands of the linen. These belts are 
not shaped, and are usually very simple in character, finished with a 
fancy linen and braided rosette bow. Asa rule, these gowns button 
in the back with linen-covered buttons edged with soutache braid. 
The chief point wherein they differ from a shirtwaist suit is that they 
should look like a costume, and not like a separate skirt and waist to 
be worn with a belt. In those with round necks, tucked yokes and 
collars of muslin are worn which can be removed and laundered, 
and are especially pretty with undersleeves to match. 
A new feature this year is the touch of color used in the pipings 
and bindings, on the edges of the sleeves, belts, yokes, and some 
times even the edges of the plaits in the skirts are corded with the very 


‘narrowest thread of color. 


INGERIE hats this year are in two styles to suit the -dresses. 
There is the fluffy, lingerie hat of lace, mull and the fine Swiss 
embroideries, and the stiff, semi-tailored lingerie hat made of the 
heavier plain linens to wear with the semi-tailored clothes; and, 
indeed, these tailored lingerie hats—if such I may call them—look 
very smart worn in the summer with the cloth skirts and the white 
waists. The three hats illustrated on this page all come under this 
head. The one with the soft plume at the top of the page is made 
on a wire frame covered with shirred and corded mull. A new feature 
is the drooping ruffle sewed to the inside edge of the crown and falling 
softly over the hair. Sometimes this ruffle is graduated in depth, as 
you will see in the illustration, deeper in the back and narrower in the 
front. This is the very dressy type of lingerie hat to wear in the after- 
noon and evening with the soft, lace-trimmed, long gown. 

The first illustration at the bottom of the page shows the semi- 
tailored lingerie hat—the one with the mull rose—made of soft, white 
handkerchief linen with a facing of Watteau-blue linen. This hat, 
too, is made over a wire frame, the under-facing being put on 
plain at the outer edge of the brim and gathered into soft folds at the 
crown. The upper brim is put on in the same way and finished with a 
binding or cording at the edge. The crown is a big, soft, loose, 
draped piece of the material, and I hope you will agree with me that 
the trimming is charming. It is so practical and so very economical. 
The muslin roses surely are quite new, and the very essence of dainty 
simplicity. The rose is made entirely of the muslin cut in graduated 
sizes in a triangular shape with pointed corners, and wired on the edges. 

The last hat is made of broderie Anglaise and narrow Valenciennes 
lace. It, too, is made on a wire frame—a plain, short, round sailor 
and shows how edging or flouncing may be used for the crown and 
brim. The under brim side is made entirely of small ruffles of the lace 
overlapping one 
another sewed to 





you have a defi- es 
nite point from 
which to hang 
your skirt, and 
alsoa place which | 
can be trig and | 
Snug-fitting,how- | 
ever loose you 
maywishtomake | 
the rest of your | 














the foundation of 
mull. For the 
trimming you can 
choose what you 
like, but it should 
be something 
very light, and 
there should not 
be too much of it. 
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is a beautiful cotton fabric which makes 
the daintiest possible, yet a very service- 
able dress for mountain, country, or sea- 
shore use, the delicate shades being most 
appropriate for this season of the year. 


Its crinkly surface 
(produced by our 
secret process) will 
not smooth out with 
wear; it can be con- 
tinually washed with- 
out injury; and it is un- 
affected by moisture. 















Serpentine 
Crépe 


is made in twenty 
plain shades, and 
twenty-five figured 
patterns, is 29 inches 
wide, and is sold 
for about 20 cents 
a yard, by all best 


retailers. 





Send for free sam les 
| poe see _adies’ 
ome Journal. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
70 Kilby Street Boston, Mass. 














Shirt Pak 


The Only Device that 
Preserves Original Lines 
and Folds of Garment 





Up to 12 
Skirts or 
Petticoats 


Saves 
Closet Space 


An Immediate and Immense Success 


The Buckingham Skirt Rack was invented by a 
leading American Skirt manufacturer, It was born 
of necessity and fills a 
long-felt want. The de- 
vice consists of finest 
steel springs radiating 
from beautifully finished 
ornamental bracket. 
The folded skirts or pet- 
ticoats are inserted be- 
tween the springs and 
held in even tension by 
sub-springs. 

Requires absolutely no ad- 
justing and cannot get 
out of order, Rack may 
be placed on door or 
other convenient place. 
When used on inside of 
closet door it brings all 
garments into view in 
the light. 

Write for merchant selling 
Buckingham Rack in your 
town. If nut on sale we send 


direct = s vase ot $175 


price 

Ask for Illustrated Folder —FREE 

BUCKINGHAM RAE CO. 
177.179 Adams St.,Chicago, Ill. 

RETAILERS — Our Display Rack and Special Offer will interest you 

















FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ae L DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good’ ving the 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
Health, Comfort and Economy 


ate ind in Fi ockings. Because they say e deruing. 











Save cost of porters. Wear longer. Button at 
waist Nev ver come down or sag lost seaaknetabia 
summer or winter Once tried always used. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 






+b) 

" Stock- 
ay ie ings 

and HAILF HOSE y men. Best dyes — best in appear- 

ance. Least mending "E very pair guaranteed. Money back 


if not satisfied. BUY of your dealer, or sent on receipt of 

rice. Agents wanted where nodealers. Write for circulars. 

THE FAY STOCKING CO.,61 E Street, Elyria, Ohio 

RELYEA Lawns and\ always stand washing and are 

Longcloths/ the best and cheapest made for 

dresses and underwear. Samples sent FREE on request. Express 
prepaid and money refunded if goods are not satisfactory. 


RELYEA & CO., 84 Chambers Street, New York 





























































































































































Corset-Covers 
For the Summer Workbas 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 















































the girl of today you will find quite a differ- 

ent array of materials from what you would 
have found in the old-fashioned reticule of her 
grandmother’s time. Instead of the delicate 
crocheting and tedious embroidery there are 
rolls of lace and linen to be deftly made up 
into frilly neck accessories, or a blouse, or 
more often a corset-cover. Corset-covers 
especially make the most fascinating bit of 
odd-minute needlework. The general outline 
varies little in style, they are easy to put to- 
gether, and they offer an opportunity for 
originality of design in trimming. 

They should above all things be dainty, and 
to have them dainty you must use soft, fine 
materials and a fair quality of lace. If you 
cannot afford to buy a good quality of lace to 
make a corset-cover in so elaborate a style as, 
for instance, the one at the top of the column 
on the right, it would be better to choose a 
simple design. There is a charming cover at 
the top of the left-hand column. This is 
trimmed with tiny embroidered wreaths with 
a scalloped outline edged with lace. Not 
more than a yard and a half of lace would be 
required to trim this corset-cover and you 
could cut it out of half a yard of nainsook. 
Nainsook, by-the-way, is, I think, the very 
nicest material to use, with the exception of 
handkerchiéf linen. You can get a wonder- 
fully pretty nainsook at thirty-five cents a 
yard that is quite good enough for your very 
best lingerie. A sheer quality of handkerchief 
linen a yard wide costs seventy-five cents or 
a dollar. Dotted Swisses and lawns are pretty 
but not serviceable, and as we all want these 
pretty garments, into which we put so many 
fine stitches, to wear as long as_ possible, it 
is wiser to choose a good grade of nainsook, 
than which nothing will wear better. 


ik YOU chance to peep into the workbag of 


S TO the laces, French and German 
Valenciennes make the prettiest trim- 
ming. They have a very soft, indefinite, lacy 
effect and wear extremely well. ‘The corset- 
cover in the centre on the left is made exqui- 
sitely lacy with two widths of Normandy 
Valenciennes edging. The lace edging in the 
body of the corset-cover is joined with a strip 
of linen worked with long eyelets through 
which the ribbon is drawn. ‘Two rows of 
edging joined with beading form the shoulder- 
straps. These straight corset-covers are 
extremely simple to make, but they must be 
fitted at the under-arm seam below the lace 
trimming. You cannot get a_ well-fitting 
corset-cover by gathering in the entire fullness 
at the back and in the front. Slant it at the 
under-arm just as you would a waist. Cut 
the lace for the shoulder-straps so that the 
outer row will be shorter than the inner row. 
They will then conform with the lines of the 
body and this will prevent the straps from 
slipping off the shoulders. 

There is an unusual arrangement of me- 
dallions and lace insertion on the corset-cover 
in the centre of the right-hand column. The 
medallions are prettily formed of cross-tucks 
outlined with lace edging. At the neck the rib- 
bon is drawn through eyelets worked directly 
in the corset-cover. i 

The workbag at the top of this column is 
a perfect dear. It is made of four strips of 
ribbon, and if you will write to me, inclosing 
a stamped addressed envelope, I’ll tell you 
just how to make it. 




































































How to Obtain a Pattern Agency 


HOSE who wish to act as agents for the sale of 
our patterns should apply to The Home Pattern 
Company, 615 West Forty-third Street, New York 
City, which is the regularly authorized concern for 
the manufacture and sale of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal Patterns. 
The Home Pattern Company has opened a branch 
office and factory in Canada. Address 23 Lombard 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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Soap Box 


For use when traveling, camp- 
ing, yachting or at home. 


Buy 4 cakes of WILLIAMS’ 
JERSEY CREAM TOILET 
SOAP of your druggist and 
he will furnish you with one of 
these handsome heavily nick- 
eled, hinged-cover soap boxes, 
without charge. If he doesn’t, 
then send 60c. in stamps or P. O. 
order to us and we will send the 
4 cakes of soap and the box, 4 
postpaid. But it’s better and $§ 
cheaper to get them of your § 
druggist. This soap box is free 
merely to induce you to try § 
Jersey Cream Soap. You will ¢ 
need no inducement after you g 
have once tried the soap. §& 
The same qualities that 
have made Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soaps famous are du- 
plicated in Jersey Cream 
Soap for Toilet use. 
Price, 15c. per cake. 


ADDRESS 
THEJ.B.WILLIAMS CO. 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Ct. 








( Smith's “Baby's Shop” | 


(TRADE-MARK REG'D, 66692) 
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Dainty Things For Babies 
Send to-day for our illustrated mail-order 
catalog No. 15 containing every requirement for 
an INFANT'S COMPLETE OUTFIT. 
Hland -made goods our specialty 


Above catalogue containing a list of BABY'S FIRST 
NEEDS and a sample birth announcement card will be sent 
in a plain patent sealed envelope for 2 cents. 























ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. 
301 Lyman Bldg. Springfield, Mass. _/ 
YOUR NAME | &- 
L 
Can be woven 14 
in guaranteed washable color on fine, each 
white cambric tape 


For marking underwear, etc. 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Manufactured for over 25 years. 
Far Preferable to Marking-Ink. Orders Filled in a Week. 
Samples, etc., sent free on request. 
J. & J. CASH, Limited 
211 Chestnut Street South Norwalk, Conn. 


Now Ready Picture cHart of Beads 
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EF ype 


— EVER ISSUED. 


| Shows all kinds and 
sizes of fine quality 
beads in Exact Size, 
with colors and prices 
stated. Every lady in 
the U. S. should have 
a copy. With this 
chart as a guide, you 
can order supplies for 





"all kinds of bead 


work. Also ready, the fifth edition of our Famous Design Sheet of 
French Festoon Bead Neck-chains, and sheet of designs for 
Daisy’’ and “‘ Forget-me-not’’ chains. All free for a stamp. 


ISAAC D. ALLEN COMPANY, 


21 Winter Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





We Would Like a Manuscript 


That will duplicate the success of our “ Quincy Adams 


Sawyer” and “ Miss Petticoats ” 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


as books and plays. 
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An Inexpensive Vacation Outfit 
Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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3954 — Here is a plain shirtwaist or blouse pat- 
tern (with puffed as well as shirtwaist sleeves) 
which can be tucked, plaited or embroidered. In 
the illustration above the waist is laid in fine tucks 
across the front stitched to yoke depth, with the 
puffed sleeves and shaped band collar. Make it of 
lawn or Swiss with collar and cuffs of embroidery. 
Patterns (No. 3954) for girls and ladies come in 
eight sizes: 30 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
for the plain waist (as shown on the right) requires 
two yards and a half of 36-inch material without 
nap. If made as illustrated above it would require 
and cost: 


3 yards of lawn at 25cents .. ss SS 
% yard of embroidery at 15 cents 


$ .88 


3966 —Just the dress for dark blue linen or galatea 
for short trips, sailing, or whenever a durable dark 
lress is required. It may be worn over a guimpe, 
or the yoke may be of tucked white lawn, with the 
puffed sleeves either of the lawn or the dark linen, 

they may be sewed into the armholes, making 
only the yoke removable. Tan lawn or batiste 
would be pretty with the dark blue, and would keep 
fresh longer than the white. Patterns (No. 3966) 
for this shirtwaist and seven-gored skirt, closed 
at the left side front, come in five sizes: 32 to 40 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires seven yards 
and a half of 36-inch material without nap. Of 
galatea it would cost: 


10 yards of 29 inch galatea at 18 cents $1. 7 
% yards of tan batiste at 20 cents 
Suttons and findings . . ies > ie 35 


$2.45 






























3964 —A lingerie gown of 
this kind is invaluable dur- f 
ng a vacation as it may be fA “en 
used for both afternoon and / } 
evening wear, and when 
occasion requires it can be 
laundered. Make it of sheer 
batiste in white or one of 
the pretty flowered designs 
trimmed with a narrow width 
of German Valenciennes 
ace. If bordered material 

used the tucks in the 
flounce of the skirt may be 
omitted. Patterns (No. 3964) 


for this Princesse dress, A ” 
osed in the back, with yt 

Empire waist-line in the La 

back, and a five-gored skirt YA 
th straight flounce, come 7 


six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure.” Size 36 re- 
quires thirteen yards and 
five-eighths of 27-inch 
terial without nap, and 
e yards of insertion. 
y C patiste $5.01 
é rds of insertion 1.25 


$6.26 


A Usefui Blouse of Sheer Material and a Smart Little 
Eton of Linen— Both of Them Very Simple 








The Plain Waist (No. 3954) to be Tucked in Any Way 
Desired, with a Puffed and Shirtwaist Sleeve 








The Backs of the Designs Below 








3971—This smart little Eton has a comfortably 
large armhole, and a set-in vest which may be of 
a contrasting material. Of a striped linen bound 
with linen tape in a darker shade of the color of the 
Stripe, and a white vest, it could be worn with 
either a white or colored skirt. No lining is re- 
quired for linen, but it will add ‘‘ body”’ if the coat 
is made of pongee. Patterns (No. 3971) come in six 
sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires two yards for the Eton and five-eighths of 
a yard for the vest of 27-inch material without nap. 
You see it takes very little material and is so simple 
that you could make it yourself at this cost: 


2% yards of linen at 25 cents . . $ .66 
2 yards of braid, buttons and threz id : .24 
$ .90 


3963-3942 — Lawn in white or a solid color could 
be used for the main part of this shirtwaist suit, 
with bordered lawn for the trimming, and so make 
a morning or afternoon dress. Patterns (No. 3963) 
for the waist come in five sizes: 32 to 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires three yards and 
an eighth of 27-inch material without nap. Pat- 
terns (No, 3942) for the seven-gored skirt come 
in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires eight yards and a half of 27-inch ma 
terial without nap. If waist and upper portion of 
skirt are made of plain material, and the flounce of 
bordered material, it will require and Cost: 


5 vards of 27inch plain lawn at 18cents $ .9C 
5% yards of 27 inch bordered lawn at 


18 cents ‘ os ; 1.04 
Findings : a ;. we 
$2.09 





How to Order Patterns 
for These Designs 


f YATTERNS (includ- 
ing Guide-C hart) jor 
all these designs can be 
supplied at fijteen cents 
jor each number, post 

jree. The amount o} 
material required for the 
various sizes 18 printed 
on the pattern envelopes 
Order from your nearest 
dealer in patterns, or by 
mail, giving number oj 
pattern, bust measure jor 
waists, coats and cos 

tumes, and waist and hip 
measures for skirts, and 
inclosing the price to 
the Pattern Bureau, The 
Ladies’ HT ome Journal, 


Philade lphia 








cad 


A Dark Blue Linen for General Wear, a Flowered Batiste for the Evening, and a 
Bordered Lawn —Three 


Useful Dresses for a Short Vacation 
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A new bust supporter, having lacing 
adjustment at bust, with band to draw 
into position under bust. Also lacing at 
back to make perfect fit. A very satis- 
factory garment. Fine batiste, with ribbon 
lace trimming —try them. 


FERRIS 


Bust Support 


The stout woman finds great 
comfort and rest in a Ferris 
Bust Support. Besides holding 
the bust in the proper form it 
imparts a trimness to the figure 
and makes the gown fit neatly. 

Ferris Good Sense Waists 
are made in all styles and 
sizes for children, maids and 
matrons. 


inferior imitations are sometimes 
sold as Ferris Waists. Protect 
yourself by looking for the name 
FERRIS on the front of each waist. 
For sale by leading dealers. 
Write for Free Ferris Book. 
“30 vears of Good Sense” 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 




















Smart Gloves to Match Your Gown 








All the 
newest 
colors in 


this style? 1 50 
= Perfection of Fit’’ Centemeri Silk Gloves 


Our gloves are sold in over 900 
cities and towns inthe U.S. 
If you wish silk gloves to match any fabric color, 
send sample direct if your dealer cannot supply you. 
Centemeri silk gloves assure you perfection of fit, 
style and coloring. Double tipped fingers. 
Centemeri silk and kid gloves have that 
unmistakable, smart look because artis- 
tically cut, well made and perfect fitting. 
Write for ‘‘Smart Gloves '’—our free booklet of glove styles for 1908. 


P. Centemeri & Co., 911 Broadway, New York City 
Makers of Gloves Jor 50 years. 


‘as § 1225 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
BRANCH STORES: @ 4551 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Factory: Grenoble, France 


MO 
VHAON 


An Outing Flannel of 
highest merit. Makes 
the most comfortable 
Slumber Robes and 
Sreakfast Jackets. 
Woven from the famous 
Chattahoochee Valley 
Cotton, in an endless vari- 
ety of most artistic patterns. 
Atmono wears as well as it 
looks. It is suitable for 
tasty, inexpensive Dresses, 
beautiful Shirtwaists, ete. 














Not ovel Ca yard. 
Aimo? are the 
Standard of the Wertd. 
If ! 
EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, Columbus, Georgia. 
AME! 
$1. 00 Mexican Palm Leaf Hat 50c 
ns ¥ eo fr. i inte een iMG 
D g ght; co 
lesiy R it § 
Post ' troduce ¢ 
Mexi ind P rama h ts. Sa 
ain 4 All sizes 
“SPECIAL OFFER. For $1.00 
we wil ae poe I ic 2} - ae 8 bs 
Ir ean bs sek tebe ‘ Ar rae at ‘log Me xican and Panama s free. 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. A7, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
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The Grr 


HE old adage, ‘A place for everything 

and everything in its place,” applies with 

peculiar force to the fads and frills of the 
summer. If frills are worn in the right place 
and at the right time they lend distinction and 
often individuality to the wearer, but, if inap- 
propriate they are more apt to be grotesque 
than pretty. A season has seldom brought so 
many frills as the present one, so amid the 
bewildering variety there is no reason, girls, 
why you should not have just the right sort if 
they are becoming to you, but please shun 
them if they are not becoming, and unless you 
can keep them spotlessly clean. On the other 
hand, if rightly chosen there is nothing prettier, 
more feminine, nor 
a greater help in ‘ 

















A Pretty Frill that is 
Easily Made 





Her Own Summer 


By Helen Koues 











so pretty—then gather a batiste or lawn ruffle | 
to one side and edge the other with narrow | 
German Valenciennes lace, using the lace on 
the edge of the ruffles as well if you like. It | 
Hie cost but: 

3% yard of embroidery insertion, at 15 cents $ .06 | 
% yard of galloon embroidery, at 25 cents .06 














\% yard of 36-inch batiste, at 37 cents. . 105 
2% yards of Valenciennes lace, at 6 cents 14 | 
$ .31 gic 


The Frill on but One 
). phere thing this suggests is a single Side is New 
or double ruffle down the left side of a 
shirtwaist which fastens under a box-plait. These are extremely 
pretty and are far newer than the frills on each side. If double make 
them two inches and two inches and a half 
- wide respectively, and attach them toa band, 








adding the softening, becoming touches to 
dress than just these little etceteras—as I 
heard them called the other day. To buy 
them is an expensive matter, but to make 
them is the pleasantest of useful fancy-work, 
and it can be done fora mere song. 

There ‘are few of us, if any, who haven’t 
a scrapbag full of odds and ends which we 
could utilize if we realized their possibili- 
ties; for instance, the attractive frill above 
could be made from ribbon, or from a strip 
of flowered or striped silk that you may 
happen to have left over. I mention silk 
for this, as plaited frills will not wash suc- 
cessfully, but for a linen shirtwaist they are 











so that you can use them with different shirt- 
waists. They are particularly nice for those 
of lawn, when you want to give a semi- 
tailored finish to a waist. With such a 
waist the lower collar shown in the group 
on the left would be just the thing. Make 
this of a straight strip of lawn, tucking it on 
the length, shaping the upper edge, and mak- 
ing it half an inch higher in the back than in 
the direct front. Fasten it with buttons and 
loops and finish the top with a tiny ruffle of 
lawn or lace. Use narrow velvet for the 
little tie and bow, but instead of attaching 
it to the collar—which is washable—have it 
separate and tie it in place each time. As 














quite as pretty when gathered. For vf _—— 





plaiting or gathering make ach of the 
under ruffles two inches wide when finished, 
and the upper ones half an inch narrower, allowing twice the length 
of the completed ruffles for the plaiting or gathering—that is, if the 
finished ruffle is to be ten inches long make the strip twenty inches 
long. Also allow for the seams in the width if it has not a finished 
edge. The plaiting you can have done for one or two cents a yard 
in this width, so, unless you have a plaiter, a mechanical contrivance 
which comes for the purpose, it is better to have it done. When plaited 
join the four sections to a straight band, which is neatest when made 
of two strips placed one above the other, in each of which a hem is 
turned and the ruffling slipped between them; then a line of stitching 
is run along the edge of the band, finishing it and holding the ruffling 
firmly at the same time. As for the length, it is somewhat a matter 
of preference, as it may vary from nine to twelve inches in depth, or 
be carried the entire length of 

the waist. With it weara collar —eEeEeEe——eEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeEeEeEee 


Two Pretty, Practical Collars and a Lacy Tie 


you need but three-quarters of a yard you 
can have ties of different colors. 


HE second collar above this is quite new and extremely pretty, though 
very simple. It is made of the sheerest batiste laid in fine tucks up 
and down—instead of on the length—the fullness from which forms 
the full ruche around the top. A line of machine-stitching, or if you 
made the collar by hand, feather-stitching, is run across the top. 
Indeed, one or two more rows of feather-stitching would be a very 
pretty decoration for the collar and prevent all danger of its ‘hoop- 
ing,” as some tucked collars have a tendency to do. Now as to the 
boning of these collars: The only satisfactory thing to do with washable 
ones is to sew a crosswise snug loop of narrow tape in the centre of the 
collar where you place the bone, and to make, at the top and bottom 
of the collar where the ends of the bones would come, a little pocket, 
as it were, of tape. Then the bone is run through the loop and sprung 
into the little pockets. This is 

= , only the work of a minute after 





of the material of the waist laid 
in fine tucks through the centre 
and finished at the top with a 
narrow band of the colored 
material. 


T THIS season of the year, 
though we sometimes use 
silk waists, it is those of linen 
and lawn which are in daily use, 
and so our frills must likewise 
be of washable materials. This 
same idea could be carried out 
in embroidery edging and plain 
batiste, using the embroidery 
for the narrow frill, but in this 
case gather the ruffles instead 
of plaiting them. Or again, a 
batiste edging finished with a 
buttonholed scallop in color, 
or even lawn edged with a 
colored band, would be dainty 
to wear with white or colored 
blouses; and if placed only on 
the left side of the box-plait 
it is a little newer. Can I 
safely assume that you have a 
strip of lawn or of batiste in 
your workbag for the under 














\}\ laundering, and it prevents bent 
bones and raw edges scratch- 
ing your neck. 


INE stitches make the lawn 

and lace tie shown above the 
collar. This passes around the 
neck and crosses in the front, 
where it should be held by a 
pin. It is made of a little 
irregularly-shaped piece of 
lawn, neatly hemmed and then 
finished by a bias band fagoted 
to it. But notice, please, that 
the bias band formsthe rounded 
end, and that the little lace 
medallion set into it is held in 
place by fagot stitches. To do 
the fagoting baste the lawn 
and bias band (with the turned- 
in edges to the inside) to brown 
paper, allowing the necessary 
space between. This surely 
can be made from the scraps 
in your workbag. And, girls, 
this reminds me that if you 
have odds and ends you don’t 
know how to use, ora half-worn 

















ruffle? If so all you need buy 
new, for the frill shown above 
which you can wear with any waist, is a yard and a half of scalloped 
edging at eight cents a yard. Here are the dimensions for one: 
24 inches of ruffling for plaiting or sata ring 
when finished ruffle is . . . . . 12 inches long 
Baer FIO ae Gh gs a gt Fe sh cs 114 inches wide 
Under ruffles . . ee e+ « @ ene wide 
Bow at top is piece of rufile. 
So you see the cost and work is trifling, isn’t it ? 

The pretty “cascade” jabots we are wearing this summer you can 
also make: Have a narrow foundation strip to which the gathered 
ruffle is sewed—crisscross—at a slant from one edge to the other. By 
being gathered they will wash successfully and are quite as pretty. 





HE embroidered stock with the plaited f 


Suthiation in Shane for a Simple Bolero a Net or Lawn 


blouse or dress you want to 
make over for yourself, if you 
will write me just what you 
have I shall be glad to help you, and don’t hesitate if you do not 
seem to have much to work with, for I have often made some of 
my prettiest clothes out of the most unpromising materials. 


HE jacket or bib effect shown just above, as it is here is far too 
elaborate for you to copy, but the shé ape of it is so pretty and the pos- 
sibilities are so many! You could make it of lawn or net tucked on the 
width, or of the new coarse net which does not require tucking, with 
crochet or Cluny lace used to outline a V-shaped yoke, and the edges, 
front and back, finished with the delightful little ball fringe. There is 
no “under-arm”’ to this jacket, as it is held in place by a strap of lawn 
or net which connects the front and back. Use a plain shirtwaist pat- 
tern to cut it, shaping the front as shown in 





lace rufile down one side, shown at the top 
of the page on the right, I give chiefly as a 
suggestion, as it fairly bristles with ideas that 
are practical. In the first place, if you have 
one of the now old-fashioned linen stocks with | 
a rounded or pointed tab this will suggest the 
way you can utilize it: Make a batiste ruffle 
—not a lace one—about two inches wide, | 
and gather it (full) to one side of the tab, 
carrying it just around the end if it is a long 
tab, but if only five or six inches long carry 
the frill up the other side as well. You see 
this brings the old stock at the bottom of your 
collar-box to the light of day once again. If 
you want to make it, and have no odds and 
ends to use up, I should buy some pretty 
embroidery insertion for the collar portion, 
and galloon embroidery, which is just another 
name for attached medallions, for the front 











the illustration, and in the points in the back. 
Made in net it would be just the thing to reno- 
vate a silk blouse or one of net in which the 
sleeves and collar are good, but the front is 
worn out or pulled awry from washing. Or 
if of batiste or lawn it could be slipped on 
over a lingerie blouse and form a dressy waist 
—and that at short notice—which could be 
worn witha linen orlawnskirt. It would cost: 


3g yard of lawn or net, at 55 cents . . §$ .21 


3 yards of lace, at 30 cents .. . -go 
2% yards of fringe, at 8 cents .. . .18 
$1.29 


VEN parasols have taken unto themselves 
frills, so here is an idea for you which 
will be helpful, especially if a parasol is worn 
around the edge. It is just ribbon, or ribbon 
velvet, shirred through the centre to form a 














piece —this gives the irregular edge which is 


Even Parasols Have Decorative Frills 


quilling for the edges, and on one edge for the 
decorative bowknots. 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


The first impression of 


“Onyx” Flosiery 


Look for 


Stamped 
this Trade Mark 


on every pair 





is most pleasing to the eye, but gives only 
a faint idea of its true value. To realize 
how truly good ‘‘ONYX”’ Hose really are, 
vou must wear them. We do not believe 
In putting all the quality on the surface. 
From Welt to Toe they represent quality 
in its highest form. 

Any stocking here described will give 
entirely satisfactory service, and practi- 
cally demonstrate the many points of 
superiority which uphold the reputation 


oF’ ONY.” 
For Women 


No. 5099 S: Black Gauze Lisle, Garter 
splicing, re-enforced seam, heel, sole and 
toe. Price 50c. 

No. 310/13: Black Six-thread Lisle heel 
and toe, four-thread all over. Price 5o0c. 

No. 409 K: Black, Tan and White Gauze 


Silk Lisle, soft, glossy, flexible. Has all 
the properties of Silk, minus the cost. 
Price 50c. 
No. 130 K: Black, Silk Lisle, extra wide 
hose, re-enforced heel, sole and toe. 
Price 75c. 








Special Value 


No. 106: Pure Thread Silk, Black, 
White and Tan, Oxblood, Copenhagen 
Blue, London Smoke, Paris Tan, Amer- 
ican Beauty, Pongee, all colors to match 
shoes or gown—unquestionably the best 

value in America—pure dye. Every 
pair guaranteed. Price $2.25 











For Men 


No. E 310: Lisle, Black and Colors— 
Great Value. Price 50c. 

No. E 325: Silk-Lisle, Black and Colors 
—None Better. Price 50c. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE: Ask your dealer, 
or write Department A. We will direct you 
to nearest dealer, or mail post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price any number as above stated. 


Broadway New York 




















at your 
ribbon 


counter 


Hundreds of other designs and styles 
of matched sets from $1.75 to $7.25 


)ororny) amr 


RIBBON SETS 


Two hair bows and one sash toa set, 
orin sets of six assorted hatr bows. 


Little girls everywhere, and big girls 
too, are wearing these beautiful ribbon 
sets that just meet Fashion’s demand 
for matched sashes and hair bows. 


Don’t be deceived by substitutes — 
remember that the Dorothy Dainty 
ribbons are made of that pure, all- 
silk S. & K. quality that remains 
crisp and fresh long after other 
ribbons would have crinkled and 
mussed.’” Dorothy Dainty’s pic- 
ture on the box and her name on the 
end of eachribbon is your protection. 


Our Free Ribbon Book 


describes and prices Dorothy Dainty 
ribbons and contains pictures and 
information of interest to ribbon 
buyers. Send us your dealer's name 
and we will mail you the book free. 


SMITH & KAUFMANN 
567 Broadway, N. Y. 





This Sash and 
Hair Bow Set 
for $2.00 — 











rt Og 
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The ‘* Tailor Made’’ Bow, messaline, 
in navy, light blue, brown and pink ‘20c 
| state colors desired) 3 for 50c. Each 
kane Jabot, bes autiful nenoielt. pleated ; 
Val. lace jabot, retail value 50c, for § {25c 
Gibson Collar, net, lace trimmed four ) 
rows Val. lace with edging. Retail > {25c3 
value 50c, for . 
ayterhy Net Bow, trimmed with Val. ; 
ace. Retail v alue 50c, for . {252 
Merry Widow Bow, silk, red or bl 1€) 
stripes. Retail value 50ceach. (Two ‘30c 


for 50c.) Each 


All 5 of the above | articles sent 
Re SSE Saas ay postpaid for . . $1.00 


All of the above are the latest New York rs pul ar designs 
Chic Novelty Co., Dept. D, 200 Broadway, N. Y. 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT IT 
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“Such a Stylish 


im A a Traveling Gown” 


ih yj Hi | ! 
GUM NY ! 
(t thy) nA 
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Serge 
Traveling 
Gown — 
Remade and 
Dyed Brown 
with 
Diamond 
Dyes 


AWW, 





AWM ANY 











Piqué or Pongee Would be Nice for This Coat, and an 
Inexpensive Print for the One-Piece Dress, Which is 
Worn Over Bloomers Attached to a Waist 


ng Lesson 
VY, 


re: g For the Young Mother 


“Diamond Dyes did it” 


“I took a light tan serge suit that was spotted 
and out of style, and dyed it a beautiful dark shade 


























Mi" 4 7 of brown, and made such a stylish traveling gown 
(Us? #% Designs b Mrs Ral t to wear on my vacation. Diamond Dyes did it.” 
i Y ° ston — Celia M’Nab Rosebalt, New York City. 
— Important Facts about Goods to be Dyed: 
4 — Drawings by Grace Cochrane Sanger rime ek pies whe 
\ ga\) The most important thing in connection with dyeing is to be 
\ \ sure you eet the real Diamond Dyes. Another very important 
Om \ ‘ . ' ° a5 > thing is to be sure that you get the &ind of Diamond Dyes 
i , T IS in good making that the first quality of children’s clothes should lie—to cut that is adapted to the article you intend to dye. 
I Ye, the things “comfortably” and to make them with that exquisite neatness and . . 
i by nema ag : : : : ae age: ware of Substitutes fo d 
\ ‘ UY simplicity which should be the first essential for all things childish. The sim- Be otitetes for Diamond Dyes 
\ / ee - . oo | . _ . " a See ee e, ° eee There are many of them. These substitutes will appeal to 
\t plicity cannot be too rigidly enforced nor too much emphasis given to it in every- yor with such talseclatena tie’ New Dlacovery "6c An tins 
iV thing pertaining to children. provement on the Old Kind."" Then the ‘‘ New Discovery "’ 
Le s talk ae f he's le - 1: 1 ° wiht or the ‘‘ Improvement’’ is put forward as ‘‘One Dye for all 
\ et us talk over a few of the simple, every-day things which all young mothers Material,"* Wool. Silk or Cotton. We want you to know 
must make. For instance, there are the first short white dresses to be worn by widantisn cdeus Ope te Gdlien Tiaen ond Wiad tolae. 
MM fg little tots from six months to five years old: those made in the perfectly plain bishop Mixed Goods are most frequently Wool and Cotton combined. 
1 j z = ° ° sade — , nee . es the as If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and Mixed Goods 
\ Z styles with gathe red fronts and bac ks. It sounds very simple to say “gathered will color these materials wien they are towether, it is self 
| fronts and backs,”’ but in these simple dresses there is a place for the gathers. You evident that they will color them separately. 
1 r ee . : F sh) Geet 3 , . a ‘ hil. ETF . We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because Cotton 
Wy must have, first of all, a well-fitting, comfortable neck on a child’s dress; the and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods (in which 
I 4 collar-band should fit lower in proportion around a child’s neck (which he never VER EtR Le SURUEELEN ener Ruy bree Connie ars eet eee 
a oe Pee hz és 1: Ps ae ME a h: all the f: li le-creaces cs ‘a and take up a dye slowly, while Wool and Silk (animal mate- 
ti | possesses) than around a woman’s, so that all the fat little creases can have per- rial) are soft fibers and take up a dye quickly. In making 
1 iM YY fectly free play and comfort—the band must not bind nor press the flesh at any || oe ee Lagos gambit ager ReMi 
i I Co - / : = 4 4 7006 ci egetable material generally predo ates), 
point. The gathers should be in the front a little to each side of the centre, hang- | | aconcession must always be made to the vegetable material 
yA ; at , + Son p a «é ‘  : : ails beg When dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, or when you 
ing straight down the front and not drawn around so that the fullness extends over are {i doubt about the wiatertal Be dite t6 sak far Diam 
the shoulders. If you spread the fullness over the shoulders it is sure to draw in a ha bo Ek age TOR Ss DHGNE WOR GF ENE, aoe Oe 
e . “ . ° - & amon eB fur 
bias line from the top of the shoulder down toward the under arm, making it just as " 





Diamond Dye Annual Free *<"". "5,72" 


dress (be sure to mention your dealer's name and tell us 
whether he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send you acopy 
of the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book, 
and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all PREE. Address 


___. WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. — 


K&E Boys’ Blouses 


Better than 


uncomfortable for a child as it would be for you. The back of a bishop dress may 
be plain, or gathered to correspond with the front, with the fullness in the space 
between the shoulderblades. 


name 





MONG the best wearing and nicest materials for little tots’ dresses are French 
and English nainsook and fine lawn. It is wise to choose the finest quality of 
material you can afford even if you have to dispense with trimmings. Please listen 
again while I repeat that trimmings are not necessary in making wee folks’ gar- 
ments, and elaborate laces and embroideries are never essential. A bit of embroid- 
ery beading or Valenciennes edging for the neck and sleeves makes a dainty 
finish, but unless you can buy a fairly good quality of these I should advise you to 
use a half-inch hemstitched ruffle of the material instead of an inferior quality of lace. 











Of Striped Gingham or Dark Blue Galatea This Would 
Make a Comfortable and Serviceable Play Dress 








You busy mothers who have to count every minute will appreciate these simple 
bishop dresses without the set-in yoke. They are cut in one piece from the shoulder 
to the hem, and the yoke is simulated by clusters of fine tucks, sometimes alternating 
with narrow box-plaits with rows of feather-stitching in between. The back need 
not repeat the design of the front, but may be gathered or more simply tucked. 

3e very careful about the seams and do not leave any irritating raw edges. 
Finish the side seams with a flat fell, which is made by putting the two raw edges 
together and trimming one edge off close to the line of sewing, and hemming the 
other edge down flat over the trimmed edge. The sleeve should be sewed into the 
armhole with a French seam. To make this sew the edges together on the right 
side, trim closely, turn the edges on the wrong side and make another narrow seam, 
covering entirely the edges of the previous seam. A narrow bias binding of the 
material hemmed by hand makes the smoothest and flattest finish at the neck; or 


home sewing 


The K. & E. Blouse 
Makers know many ways 
of improving the quality 
and style of boys’ blouses 
that are not known to other 
manufacturers. Among 
other things they have a 
system of watching little 
details that brings far bet- 
ter results than home sew- 
ing—at less expense and 
no trouble to you. 

You will be interested in 
reading our booklet “ The 
Result of Taking Pains ’— 
sent free on request. The 


best dealers handle K, & E, 


Blouses. 


50c to $32° 


K&E Blouse Makers 


Cleveland 


the edge of the neck may be rolled and a lace frill whipped on. 

And let me say in passing that the upper part of the dresses and petticoats for 
little children should never be starched, but kept naturally soft and unstiffened so 
as not to rub and prick the delicate skin. Always use small, flat pearl buttons for 
the dresses, and washable linen buttons for white or flannel petticoats. 








HE practical one-piece dress for a little girl, illustrated on this page, may be worn Charles Eisenman Co. 

without a guimpe on hot summer days. Patterns (No. 3955), with square 
“Dutch” neck and sleevecaps, come in five sizes: 1, 2,4, 6and 8 years. Size 4 
years requires one yard and seven-eighths of 36-inch material without nap. The 
little boy’s Russian dress is extremely simple with the plain back and front, and 
inverted side-plaits to give the necessary width to the skirt. The other view shows 
the bloomers attached to an under-waist. Patterns (No. 3958) for this boys’ or 
girls’ one-piece dress, to be opened at left or right side front, with high or low nec k, 
and including these bloomers, come in four sizes: 2 to 8 years. Size 4 requires 
five yards of 24-inch material without nap. 

The design for a coat will be easy to make of linen, piqué or pongee. Half-inch 
silk or washable braid may be used to bind the edges, and no lining is required. A 
neat design in hand embroidery may be worked on the collar, or you can use eyelet 








—Lerma Flannels— 
Fleeced Back. Fast Colors. 28 Inches Wide 


Admiral Percales 
Improved Finish. Fast Colors. 36 Inches Wide 


High grade printed fabrics for wrappers, house 
and street gowns, dressing sacks, shirt- waists and 
dresses for children. 

Acknowledged the best of their class. 

Variety of patterns, smart and up-to-date, yet 
conservative 








edging and mitre it to turn the corners in front. Patterns (No. 3972), with the Retail prices of both 10c per yard. 
skirt section to be cut in square or round outline, come in five sizes: 6 months, Be sure that the tickets all bear the 1Rave 
° . ° > / ( 
A Fluffy Dress to be Made of Sheer Indian Linon with I, 3, 5 and 7 years. Size 3 years requires two yards name of the makers, the HAMILTO" 
‘ f : ; ate os i : - Sel ERY MANUFACTURING ) 
Bands of Batiste Insertion and Tiny Ruffles of Lace of 36-inch material without nap. Besides these plain Bt sean hala dana amadt 
little dresses that illustrated on the left is a fluffy one for you, write to 
an older child. Use sheer material and a little good JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
MARK 








embroidery or lace. Patterns (No. 2532) come in three Boston. New York 
sizes: 4,6 and 8 years. Size 6 requires four yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch material without nap, and four 
yards and a half of insertion. 

“ On the right is an adorable little ruffle-trimmed One- 








IT Is SAID 


Americans will not buy a New Patriotic Song 


Is this true? We are going to find out. 








QATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 
designs on this page can be supplied, post-free, 
upon receipt of thetr price, ten cents each, with the 


: . P - = a . ° The Saucy, Cocky, Yankee Sailoree. Ihe Sea Song 
exception of Numbers 3958 and 3532, which are piece sunbonnet for every-day wear, the design for which of the Centur; 
fifteen cents. The amount of material required for the was copied from an “old granny” nightcap. Patterns \ True Blue American Volunteer, Marching Song of 
: / the Muiitia 








lifferent sizes is printed on the pattern enwwelopes. 
Order from your nearest dealer in patterns, or by nail, 
giving number cf pattern, age, breast measure and 
length of back, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Phitadelphia. 


= 


Columbia orIn God We Trust. ¢ 
The kind that makes the cold chills run 
upanddown the back. To introduce these 
songs they will be sent postpaid for 10c 
each or the3for25c. Fullsheet music size. 
The Bright-Hayford Co. 
21N. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


(No. 3974) come in three sizes: 6 months, 1 and 2 years. 
Any size requires five-eighths of a yard of 27-inch mate- 
rial without nap. It is pretty and babyish and may be 
quite plain, or a double ruffle would make a charming 
frame for a dear little baby face. Cover the drawing- 
string—which pulls it into shape—with a ribbon bow. 


yrand and Dignified. 
; 3974 
é 

A Ruffled Sunbonnet 

Made in One Piece, that 


is Pretty and Simple | 
we 
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No more of this 


HARD work. No 


CATALOGUE || A MATERNITY WAIST 


All you have 


; : ae to do is 
Write to-day for our handsomely illus- ' SKIR pris cit ag ; 
trated catalogue. It shows the latest and AND SKI R \ ing up the iron merely slide 
most approved Broadway and Fifth Ave- to wax it. No the iron 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 


more of this 





nue styles. Sent free upon application. 
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No. 1 L 130 The New and Popular HE shirtwaist suit and the shirtwaist and skirt —— use 
are so universally in fashion that the mater- your lron-Ol 

Madam nity shirtwaist illustrated on this page was face eee 





especially designed for every-day wear in the house 
or on the street. 

There is nothing unusual in the design of this 
shirtwaist pattern, No. 3957, which is cut in six 
sizes, 34 to 44 inches bust measure.. It suggests 
every-day good sense and good taste. Ample full- 


Butterfly head 
Washable Linon 


Tailor-made Suit 





The side front and ness and breadth are given by the tucks which 

gute. Seem taller extend to the shoulders on each side, in the back . 
strapped seams pro- rs fs » 4 
duce+a smart coat, and in front, and the extra shaped shoulder-piece ~ 


giving a roun 
to the bust and 
to the 
waist. Wide turnover collar 
and wide turnover cuffs of the 
Mikado sleeves are faced with 
duck. Coat fastens with four 
extra large, pure white pearl 
buttons. Newest mocel 
seven-gore skirt with two 
five-inch tailor-stitched folds 
of same material. Inverted 
plaited back. Skirt finished 
with a deep hem, extra wide, 

full fare. Entire suit beau- 

tifully tailor-stitched. 
Comes in light blue with 
white collar and cuffs, 
pink with white collar 
and cuffs, white with 
white collarand cuffs | 


added from the waist-line over the shoulder, both 
back and front. This latter piece may be omitted if 
so desired, but except for the very stout woman it 
should be found a very helpful disguise. ‘This 
waist may be made with the long sleeves of the 
sensible, every-day shirtwaist, or with seven- 
eighth-length sleeves, and turn-back cuffs. The 


The Old Way 


The Iron-Ola Way 


The Iron Is Cleaned, Waxed and Polished By 
Merely Letting It SLIDE Over the Iron-Ola Block 


HAT are the things that make women 
“dread” ironing ? 


The heat, the unpleasant odor of com- 


or tan with brown 
collar and cuffs. 
Sizes 32to 44 bust } 
measure,231030 j 
waist measure, 
37 to 44 inches 


So the irons keep so slick that they fairly glide 
over the work and thus it takes less time and 
strength to do the ironing. 


length of mon wax and the wrist-breaking task of turning And Iron-Ola does not fill the room with the 
skirt. Our up the iron to wax it in the old-fashioned way. smoke and disagreeable smells so annoying where 
special price “ ? 


lron-Ola does away with all this ‘“ dreadful” 
part of ironing day. 

Iron-Ola lightens your labor and saves your 
strength and time — makes ironing a shorter and 
much more pleasant task. 

Because with Iron-Ola, ironing just “slides” 
along — you need never turn the iron up to wax it. 

You simply “ lift’ it from the stove and slide it 
over the Iron-Ola onto the piece you are ironing. 

That means no lame wrist — no sizzling heat 
and the odor of wax around your face and head. 

The ironing is done better because it’s so much 
easier to wax the irons this way, that they are 
waxed oftener—not neglected —and_ Iron-Ola 


all other methods of waxing are employed. 

Don’t pass another ironing day without a block 
of Iron-Ola. 

Your dealer has it or he can easily get it for you. 

If he says he has something ‘just as good”’ 
he’s mistaken. 

But if he won’t supply you with the genuine , 
Iron-Ola, send us the ro cents and your dealer’s / 
name and address. 

We will mail a block to you postpaid and 
arrange with your dealer to supply you in the 
future. 
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3957 
A Shirtwaist for Practical Every-Day Use 


Em- . ° mn 
broidered Waist. Note to be Made With or Without a Lining 
the back and front are 
exactly alike. Made 
entirely from exquisite 
allover embroidery. 
The new Gibson 
high pointed, dain- 
tily tucked and lace 
trimmed collar is a 
8 al feature of 
this waist. Cuffs 


woman who finds the conventional linen turnover 
collar becoming should make use of it; if not, 
make a stock collar neatly boned to take its 
- This waist is fastened toa belt in the 
yack, which is slipped through an opening at 
the under-arm seam and fastened under the side 
fronts which are allowed to hang loose. When the 





THE IRON-OLA COMPANY 
Station 10, Chicago, Il. 


keeps them as smooth as glass — absolutely free 
from rust and starch. 













finished to match FNC 

collar. Order one dress skirt is put on these fronts can be pulled up as 
so-Gay,. “ines se 00 needed and allowed to blouse as much as required. 
44 bust measure 


This same sheer 
quality of allover 
embroidered waist 
would sell any 
where at retail for 


With this pattern a fitted lining is supplied, 
having adjustable darts on each side of the centre 
front; these darts can be laced. A simple method 
of lacing is to sew hooks on both sides of the darts 








trom $1.50 998.00. turning them upward instead of downward, and FY 
Stent an i tes then lace across them with round elastic. The a The eh i 
E roning Wax Bloc im 
lasts $ 00 woman who does her own work does not need Ine Rene CLT tegy —,s 
199 this fitted lining for every-day wear around the Cooler Easier NOE a RED ay NG bygy aie hee 
| >] i 


z PAT Ey ca 
oe house, but it should be added to the dress-up mee ocr SLEAGO, y, times as 

















Write ai ‘a: * . 
nh waist. It is a great improvement to the personal B I e long as any 
Branch HEssgé.CO banged appearance, as it gives a neat, well-dressed look. etter roning Fieve waxing 
- tage BROADWAY. PRINCE & CROSBY STS FREE For the every-day waist use any of the ging- evice. 
Agents. NEW YORK CITY.NLY. catalogue. hams, inexpensive prints, lawns or linens; silk, | 








silk muslin, pongee, crépe de chine and challis are 
suitable materials for better waists. 























Chicago, Ill. 































































on to the side-front gore and the plaits thus held in 
position by snap fasteners. The waist and hip 
dimensions may be increased in this centre-front 
gore without changing the position or the hang of 
the bottom of the skirt. When no longer needed 
as a maternity skirt this fold or plait may be 
stitched down and the skirt made suitable again 
for general wear. 

The distinctive feature of this sxirt is the man- 
ner in which the front and side gores are cut sloping 
upward toward tlfe centre front with an extra-wide 
side-front gore that is fitted to the figure by two 

















































Di 
THE ANTISEPTIC CLEANSER 


for mouth, teeth and throat; for cuts, wounds 


























etter | | ee PA! 
Of course a white waist with a dark skirt can be | t t Ww 
CY ° s worn during the early months, but later this com- | ec Yr1icCl iy O oes e — 
TFINCLAA- < bination is a mistake, as the broken line at the waist 7 , 
CG ae calls attention to the figure. Therefore have skirt = 
THE NEW SUPPORTER and waist of the same color, and when possible of as In an rin in 
I E Fi the same material. Avoid gay or light colors, con- 
mproves very. igure spicuous plaids or checks; many soft shades of We now attach an electric motor to the | washer and wringer, does every whit of the 
and is always comfortable § brown and blue are desirable, and black always famous 1goo Washer. Itoperatesthewringer, | work. Please think what that means. The 
Is equally satisfactory for looks well. . too. Connect it with a light fixture, as you | hardest drudgery there is about housework 
dress wear, with corsets _ This nine-gored flare skirt, pattern No. 3907, cut connect a table lamp. Turn on the current | done by two cents’ worth of electricity. 
. r poe lic tg in five sizes, 24 to 32 inches waist measure, is as you turn on the light. | Servants happy; laundry bills saved; : 
oT negiligee, admirable for maternity use. It has an mC ia yp The Washer then operates just like our | clothes lasting twice as long. For the In 
without cor- front gore for expansion, which may be folded over hand washer, only you don’t need totouch it. | “‘1900”’ does washing better than any other 
sets. Comes When the washing is done, move a small | method known. 
in white, lever, and the motor connects with the | Now electricity makes the washer go. 
black, blue wringer. The one motor, operating both the | Doesn’tthat sound like anewera for women? 
and pink. We e 
send direct if Send No Money—We Pay Freight 
cur a Oo Oo a rel J 
chant cannot , This py ge just as Pe: oo want it when the month is up, net 
— P i ee ° Joes all of the washing, all of the simply say so 
supp ou < ¢ 2rize Oc sale 7 ne) : . 
'Pl ly you ut _5oc mercerized ; $1.00 wringing. Does the work better 3ut don’t go on washing in the hat 
satin. Give waist measure. than you can do it by hand. Does old way without knowing what this 
No summer outfit is it with less wear on clothes. method means to you. Women have 
ae complete without a pair of bn sige we know, seem = no right to do such hard work when 
y good to be true. So we propose this: electricity can do it for them. 
ee nN Our New If you are responsi le, we will Send first for our Washer Book, 
i Bathing send you the Washer, Wringer and to know all about it. Then, if you'll 
} 5 m Motor, all on 30 days’ trial. We will try it, just tell us to send it on. 
_ Princess Chic prepay the freight. Please cut out this coupon—now MU! 
7 ‘ Re You don’t invest a penny—don’t —before you forget it. 
Contains no rubber— fj | commit yourself at all. Do four 
rustless fittings —as | aia eth a Trevi lai . MiRbdhensebeshinsseccantst aeecatecare 
washable as a handker- ]} | washings with it. Try it on dainty The 3000 Washer Co sci 
chief. Comes in white |] | things, heavy things, everything. 3181 Henry St Binghamton, N.Y 
_ only. Carried at all | Then, if you think you can get along Dicase send tl b k at ~ tl 
leading stores. If you || | without it, we will take it back. fees 
an’t find them, we will ’ A . Electric Washer. 
per 1 die Price 50 Your 30 days’ use will be free. N 
pteed ’ | You have no obligation whatever. noe 
— ° | : ‘ ; Treat us just like a dealer who 
. A. Stein & Co. A Maternity Skirt with an Adjustable Front Gore shows a washer, If you don't Address 
aie” Sole Makers to be Held in Position by Snap Fasteners 
— = 319 W. Congress St. 
eu be 





* . Ss ¢ >< y . 147 ~ o = ¢ * 2c , > > bY af + - ~~ - © aT at = > Of 2) 
a lake darts. Any of the fashionable methods of trim- and pase ane unhe thy conditions or injuries where infectious substances prevent 
Dresacies Melber. ming skirts with bands and applied hems of the healing. ioxogen contains only one active ingredient, oxygen —real oxygen that 
et semethingnew—only scientific garment, material of the skirt or of satin will look well as can be absolutely identified, weighed and measured, oxygen that bubbles and foams 
.) re Kind ever invented ombines SOC ~ . . . . - . - ° _— ies e F . . .- “ a 
Ne ee eee ene foci th ard ale. a finish to this skirt. For a linen skirt bands of as it works. Oxygen is the only workman in Dioxogen. Druggists everywhere. 
gant appearance in the home, on the street, and in | the same material are the most desirable. THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL COMPANY, NEW YORK | 
oo 2a Sieempecagh ae te Foon ede For the street most women feel more comfort- ? ! . i 
or basting—Can be worn the year round. | able if they wear a coat or wrap. The plaited | : e 2 e tan 
? + 3 ; : 7 2wance < le We: I 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you bolero pattern Ne. 3866 has long, straight lines, This Summer, For Comfort, Elegance and Style Wear $ peinic 
can buy the material and have them sense 28 home. | and will be found becoming made of linen or silk e a I : 
Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form <4 € , ace ° ' “t 
ree Sanco rier eetend ce Fite Tore Ee ee oe een The DeBevoise Brassiére uP COU 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- | : . . Goo 
tages, styles, saanerial. ond cost. Gives. opluions of, phy- yA TTERNS (including Guide Chart) for the uaa — These Figures. Read This: Sacotdnah 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. : Be can = ES . ie ree on Women Have Bought This Perfect, Close Fitting, Lightly 
Ww hen you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been | two de STRNS shown above iene be supplied at boned, supporting undergarment. A chic, French Cut Brassi¢re at Amer- 
paper —— vue! oom genes pd — — your | fifteen cents jor each number, aaa 4 and bolero ican prices. ‘Cool, dainty and beautifully trimmed. Produces Graceful 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- | p T 286 71) nts The lines. Does away with the wrinkles of ordinary Corset Cover Ip- 
} " r ». y» cents. he amount o b linary Corset Covers. Sup 
ment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, | patte Mg Ne J 6, at te . ER ‘se i ports the Bust, Stops Round Shoulders, gives erect carriage which Brings 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, } material required jor the various sizes 1s printed on Good Health through deep breathing. With it you can wear the thinnest 
pom it nack other 2 will cheotaly Daneel ory | the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest Summer Waists. Sold at €1 up, or in Combination with Full Circular 
pa Fae skirt eel son wh ARE Breed Foe Prd | dealer in patterns, or by mail, ZiVINg number oj pt skeen prea <2 oe .* 5 opel Fr Prone rset light; 
a 3 t , Fi ¢ peer: ° “Tr ge - -ve ade 2 af . 1 = rs) andsome se 
and walking skirts will positively please you— pattern, bust measure jor waist, and normal waist Summer catalog, with 26 colored plates showing how each style is worn, Outd 
come poe pommel agg ert = Which and hip measures jor skirt, and inclosing the price stating dealer's name, or send $1. Give Bust Measure. Dept. D. porec 
»0 7 s ? “aay 2 ’ . . 
Beyer & Williams Co. , Dept. A,Buffalo,N.Y. te wb 9 Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Chas. R. DeBevoise Co., 33 Union Square, N. Y. NRE 
hiladel phia. Factory, Newark, N. J. — 
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Ask Your 
Shoe Dealer 


What shoe leather it is that will 
not crack nor get hard after hav- 
ing been wet. He will answer: 











“Chrome Tanned 


Glazed Kid” 


Made exclusively from Goat Skins 








It is the soft, flexible leather 
that is so comfortable that a 
smaller shoe may be worn. 


Try it and you will understand 
why it is 


The Fashionable 
Shoe Leather 


Let Us Send e 
You This Switch 
> ON APPROVAL 


or any other article you may select 
from our large new Catalog, illustra- 
ting all the latest Paris Fashions in 
Hair Dressings. 
Our immense business, the largest of 
its kind in the world, enables us to 
buy and sell at big money-saving 
prices. These switches are extra 
short stem, made of splendid qual- 
ity selected human hair, and to 
match any ordinary shade. 
, 202.,20in. Switch. ... . $ .95 


2% oz.,24in. Switch... . 2.25 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy Switch 2.50 
Our 28in. Wavy Switch... 65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22in.,naturalwavy ... 
, 200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches... . . 50c to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly . . 2.85 
E Wigs, Ladies'and Men’s,$6.50 to $60.00 
Send sample of your hair and de 
scribe article you want. 
Wewillsend prepaid On Approval, 
If you find it perfectly satisfactory 


. & 
A and a bargain, remit the amount. 
al If not, return to us. Rare, peculiar La 
and gray shades are a little more 
expensive: write for estimate. 


able directions on 

























r bree i yg also yntains va 
**The Proper we of the Hair. Write ust 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 17,209 Sta 


Mail Order Hair Merchants is 


nen \ i 


te 


¢ 


Street, Chicago Why sacrifice the quality of the cooking and your peace of 
i mind over a coal fire, when a New Perfection Wick Blue 
' | ii | ‘ame Oil Cook-Stove is : iat’s needed to change an over- 
No odor from Vv Flame Ol Cook . tove : il] th t Sd 
= ° \ heated, inconvenient kitchen, into a comfortable and handy 
perspiration 7 1) 
room for housework: 








in the hottest weather when you use 


| 6 
| Mum’’ 


A snow-white cream that chemically 


The ‘“‘New Perfection”? Stove is a ome stove. It is built 
for one specific purpose—to do good cooking in home kitchens. | 
It is not a house heater—is not intended to be. ‘The i 


| neutralizes all bodily odors, and doesn’ t 





| 

‘ harm body or clothes. 
5 1] 
€ 25c at drug- and department-stores. 
n 

If your dealer hasn't ‘*‘ Mum,’’ send us his | 
i name anid 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 
W MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 








Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 
4 Prevent ODOR from | 


PERSPIRATION throws off so little heat that you may work beside it all day 







and not be uncomfortably warm. Remember, too, irrespec- 
A few Sones of = 
pure,odorleas, 


aw tive of season, that the “New Perfection” 1s a most con- 
| venient and reliable cooker—safe, easily regulated, economical. 






insure a sweet 
wholesome skin. Does not stop 
secretions like powders. Use on arm- 


Your kitchen arrangements are yet incomplete if you have 


























pits, feet, anywhere. At drug and de- no * New Perfe tion " ( dil Stove. 
partment stores, or by mail, 25 cents. i . 
; . . ae ; ‘ ’ ° i 
| SAMPLE BOX FRE : Made in three sizes—fully warranted. If not with yout it 
} also art souvenir pin tray, if you send li . ij 
me | ae Pomiet # Gane. } dealer, write Our nearest agency. 
THE 8S. R. FEIL COMPANY i : : 
lat 5902 Central psace eaten | I 
ms ae 
° ° i} ° - ae 
Four Great Essays on Vegetarianism | ff The RF LAMP §'; essential to even- 
Pork ating Exposed" Flutrch’s Easayon Fieshekaing.: | il Co O ing comfort in the 
oud Re ago Mrs iE. E. Kel ee. ng i20 Recipes. ) 





home—the one faultless light. 
Do away with makeshifts and get a Rayo. If not 
with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


| be given free with a trial three mont 
Db HEALTH, the ORIGINAL health n 


ag 


GOOD HEALTH, 59 College Hall, Battle Creek, Michigan 


rer. 
your sewing machine 
with “3-in-One;"’ then 
just watch it run! 
This wonderful, labor- 
saving oil makes 


“ machine sewing de- 
lightfully easy. It prevents rust, cleans 
Cutdirt and grease, keeps all parts in 
periect order. Trial bottle sent FREE by 


THREE IN ONE OIL CO., 41 Broadway, 
New York City. Cut this out now,so you 
Won't forget to write for it. 
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Stewart’s Duplex 
Safety Pins 


Conceded for fifteen years 


The World’s Standard of Perfection 


The only pin with an effective 
guard. Cannot catch or tear. 
Never comes undone. Outwears 
all other pins. Card of assorted 
sizes, worth 8 cents, mailed for 
4 cents in stamps. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY 
151 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 



























DR.JAEGER'S 
HEALTH SHOE 


is different from every other shoe made 
—it’s in the sole—the patented, thera- 
peutic cushion inner sole, which provides 
that supremely delightful foot-comfort you 
have longed for — no breaking-in required ; 
no more corns, calluses or foot troubles — 
no more tired, aching, burning feet — en- 
dorsed by leading physicians everywhere. 


° 
Combines Beauty and Comfort 
We want to send you our fine booklet — It 

shows all the styles and tells about the unique 

construction of Dr. Jaeger’s Health Shoe, 
and why its wonderful therapeutic properties 
preserve and improve health. We will give 
you the name of your nearest dealer selling 
this shoe. Write for it today. Address: 


JOHN KELLY, Inc., ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
Sole Makers of W 


CHAS. A. EATON CO., BROCKTON, MASS., a 


omen’s Shoes, 


Sole Makers of Men’s Shoes 


r— Danish Cloth 


“Tt appears as well as wool and 
washes as well as cotton”’ 











The best half-wool dress fabric on the market. 
A most economical cloth. Stylish and serviceable 
for every occasion. Just right for outing and shirt- 
waist suits and because of its durability splendid 
for vacation wear. 

The same fabric 36 inches wide is known as 


Poplar Cloth 


Both may be secured of retail dealers at popular prices in a 
full line of colors including cream (shade 39) which will 
launder finely, and navy blue (shade 630—white TRADE 
selvaye) which is fast color and will not crock. 

Tf you cannot secure these fabrics from 
yourhome retailerwriteus,and wewill 
ted/ you how and where to get the goods. 
JOY,LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 

Boston and New York MAKK 














SAFETY-LOCK-ATTACHMENT 


Holds Barrette Tightly in Place. 
Oval, Square or Curved Shape, Plain . . 10c 
Same Shapes, Plain or Open Work . . 15c 
* “Fine Quality, Plain or OpenWork 25c 


If not at your Dealer’s, send us his firm 
name and enclose price for sample. 


IDEAL COMB COMPANY 
~ ae 


LADIES!!! 


A Splendid Opportunity 


To Buy Your Underwear at 
Wholesale Factory Prices 
We want you to profit by our offer. For the past 
35 years we have been manufacturing muslin un- 
derwear exclusively, and selling to the large retail 
and catalog houses. You have probably bought our 
goods from them repeatedly. We are now selling 
our entire production direct to the wearer at strictly 
wholesale factory prices. Do you want to make the 
middleman’s profit, saving one-third to one-half 
on your underwear purchases? 
Write today for our handsomely illustrated free catalog. 
It contains 100 of the latest styles. We refund money on 
any unsatisfactory purchase without question or delay. 


UNITED UNDERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
126-128-130 Sixth Avenue, New York City } 
10 INVITATIONS y 
Highest Grade—Nota printed imite ation — Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Transportation prepaid, Send for free samples. 


E nv elope a 
inest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
1s 134 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 


























ENGRAVED 





| eighth-length covers the dress nicely. 





MRS. RALSTON'S 
ANSWERS 


MRS. RALSTON IS IN EUROPE. When she comes back 
next month she will be ready to tell her readers exactly how 
to make their gowns, wraps and hats. While Mrs. Ralston is 
away her letters will be answered by Mrs. Claxton, one of 
her associate editors. A correspondent wishing an answer 
by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 

















3960 DRAWN BY CATHERINE HOWARD 


A Slip-On Coat for Summer Gowns 
I have twin girls, just fifteen years old. How 
shall I make their slip-on coats, and of what mate- 
rial, and how trim? M. K. M. 
The coats should be semi-fitting, and seven- 
A large 
armhole is comfortable, and the sleeves may be 


| three-quarter or full length, as you wish. For gen- 





| for stout figures. 


eral utility mohair is desirable, although heavy 
pongee is a great favorite this year. White, light 
tan and navy blue are good colors. Trim only with 
stitched bands of the material. 
price fifteen cents, will fill all your requirements. 


The Exaggerated “ Merry Widow” Hat 


Pattern No. 3960, | 


I must have a new white hat—one that will be | 


serviceable. What do you think of a white straw 
““Merry Widow”? sailor, trimmed with artificial 
flowers? Mother does not approve. S.M.R 

I think Mother shows good judgment if you 
are thinking of one of the exaggerated ‘ Merry 
Widow” sailors. They are dangerous and annoy- 
ing. It is necessary to protect one’s eves and face 
from the wearer of such a hat. For these reasons 
the men-folk detest them. 


A Net Waist for a Stout Woman 


I am stout and elderly, and I wish to make myself 
a black net waist. What pattern shall I use? 
1 OF 
Pattern No. 3897, price fifteen cents, is suitable 
It closes in the front, which is 
shaped for a little vest or yoke, and the fullness is 


given by a few tucks at the shoulders and a deep | 


Gibson plait. The sleeves are bell-shaped, with 
undersleeve and fitted cuffs. A section for the 
lining is given with this pattern, and, of course, 
you will use it. 


For the Boy of Fourteen 


How shall I dress my boy for Sunday-school and 
church? He is fourteen years old. Mrs. I 

The average boy of fourteen wears a serge suit, 
with bloomer trousers, Norfolk jacket, soft felt hat— 
white or gray—and a white shirt with the cuffs 
long enough to show below the coat sleeves. He 
wears an Eton collar with a knitted tie on the out- 
side of the coat. A straw hat is seldom worn by a 
boy of this age, so the soft felt hat is used for both 
winter and summer. His hat often has a school 


| band around the crown. 


| For a Traveling Suit 


| for a yoke both back and front. 
| improve it with little expense ? 


| and round off the corners of the fronts in cutaway | 
recut the sleeves in bell shape, and, if you | 


| Journal, Philadel phia. 


' 


What material shall I use for a traveling suit? 
I have three small children, and therefore must have 
a suit that will not muss or spot easily. I expect to 
take a long journey in August. A MOTHER. 
You will find mohair or Sicilian most satisfac- 
tory. They do not muss, and shed the dust. 
Select a navy blue with self-striped lines or checks. 
An Easily-Remodeled Silk Coat 
I have a long, black taffeta coat. It is loose- 
fitting, with big, full, elbow sleeves, and is tucked 
What can I do to 
SUSAN. 
Take in the seams to make the coat semi-fitting, 


style; 
wish, add a vest of gray-blue pongee silk. 
To Re-Dye a Straw Hat 
For my spring hat I purchased an Alice-blue 
straw. It has faded so much that I cannot wear 
it. What can I do to freshen it? HELEN K. 
Try to restore the color by dissolving a reliable 
blue dye in a little alcohol and adding to it a little 
white shellac varnish. Apply this to the hat with 
a soft toothbrush. 


Pale Yellow for Evening Wear 
Iam to have a newevening gown. 


Shallit be pink, 
blue or lavender ? 


I am quite dark. SUSANNA. 

Do not have any of the three colors you mention, 
for pale yellow and corn color are to be favorite 
evening shades this season. 


A Simple Alteration for a Waist 

The waist of my graduation gown of last year is 
made of sheer lawn with a drop yoke of lace ex- 
tending into a point over the shoulders. How can 
I change it a little without ripping it up and without 
much expense G. P, BR: 


Rip out your nehe -eves where gathered to the yoke; 
cut off the point of the yoke so as to shape it nice sly 
over the shoulders. Put back your sleeves and 
trim with a strip of lace insertion about two inches 
in width. Carry this lace from the waist-line in 
the front over the shoulders to the waist-line in the 
back on each side of the blouse. This lace, of 
course, must be stitched in place and should give 
the effect of a Gibson plait. 


{prs R the patterns mentioned above from your 
nearest dealer in patterns, or by mail, giving 
the number, and inclosing the price as stated (hi fteen 
cents ), jrom the Pattern Bureau, The Lad-es’ Home 
State the bust measure jor 
waist and coat. 
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TRADEMARK 


Sk Gloves 


(DOUBLE TIPPED) 


OCIAL duties in summer require a glove to 
withstand unusual wear yet be comfortably 
cool. Niagara Silk Gloves are the first of 
their kind that meet the requirements of smart 

women, from reception use to riding wear, as well as 
kid or chamois. ‘They have ended all silk glove 
troubles. ‘The ‘‘ Niagara Process,’’ applied to pure 
silk, gives the glove a double life, from elbow to 
finger tip. Double tips. As durable as best kid. 
Fashionable colors to harmonize with every gown. 
Navy, tans, Danish blues, pongee. Retain their 
lustre and elasticity as long as the gloves last. 


Embroidered, 16-button, like cut above, any color, $3.25 a pair. 
Plain, 16-button, from $1.50; like cut below, $1.75 a pair. 


At fashionable shops in the principal cities, or send us price and 
color sample and gloves will be promptly 
forwarded through your dealer. 
Ask for “Niagara”’ gloves and 
look for trademark inside. 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 











COLGATE:'S 


COMES OUT A RIBBON 
SD ee oe 
ON THE BRUSH 


ELICIOUS, antiseptic —more conve- 


nient, more efficient and less wasteful 
than powder. The Colgate quality in another 


ORIGINAL COLGATE PACKAGE 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806, New York, U.S. A. 


Makers of the world-famed Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap, Powder and Perfume. 


ANTISEPTIC. 








oe Can Be Made 
Exceedingly Beautiful 


or it can be utterly ruined —according to the 
finishing materials used. 

You can make absolutely sure of a per- 
manent and satisfactory finish on your wood- 
work—whether it be ordinary pine or the 
finest oak or mahogany — by using 


“Bridgeport Standard” 
Wood Finishing Products 


For over forty years they have been recognized as the 

best; they have invariably been specified by all well-informed 

architects and used by leading painters the world over. It costs 

uo more to use them and to get the be autiful, artistic and satisfactory results which 
they give, than it does to use inferior materials. 


Read “Modern Wood Finishing,” a book giving valuable information lo all who 


intend to buiid, and to architects, a —— 
painters and decorators. Write— The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co. 
Box 128, New Milford, Conn., U.S. A. 


or simply tear out this ad., giz 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA’ BOSTON 


a eri —9| Fe 


ing your name and address on the 
margin, and send it tous, 








‘BATHASWEET? 


A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath BATHASWEET RICE POWDER 


As invigorating as a Sea Bath. Vegetable and Antiseptically Pure. 
Softens Hard water. All FB. 
25 Baths 25 cents. or mailed by us 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO. NEW YORK. 

















and Face Powder. White or pink. 





Relieves Sunburn and Chafing. Softest Baby Powder 
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TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 


The package of the genuine bears this signature 


Up Ki er. 


Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Vf 46 BATTLE CREEK.MICH. 
Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co., L’t’'d., London, Ontario. a 





Copyright 1907 by Toasted Corn Flake Co 


























MENNENS 


The powder we celebrate 
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To declare and celebrate your independence from sunburn and other skin discomforts, use 


MENNEN'S tuccon TOILET POWDER 


Mennen’s is cooling to the over- Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder, which has the scent of fresh-cut Parma violets. {Semple Do you buy Talcum Powder 
heatedskin. A positive relief for Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor. | for the sake of the powder it- 
prickly heat, chafing and sunburn; Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper). —) self, or for the art work on the 
deodorizes perspiration, com- (SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE NURSERY) tincan? Mennen’s box is for 
forts the clean-shaven face and Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, June 30, 1906 the powder, and the powder is 
isalways welcomeafterthebath. Gerhard Mennen Company, 100 Orange St., Newark, New Jersey _foryou. Getthebox that lox. 


No samples. 





